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VOLUMES OF THE ‘ROUGON-MACQUART’ SERIES, 
‘HE FAT AND THE THIN (‘Le VENTRE DE Paris’). 


Translated by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY, 


‘A very satisfactory rendering, which has preserved the passion, the humour, and the 
rible insight of the original. Zola has never drawn a picture more pitilessly faithful 
> the lower side of our common humanity than this is. . . . A drama which reads like a 
age torn out of the book of life itself. —SPEAKER. | 

‘The characters are drawn with a master hand, and the two rival beauties will 
sar comparison with any of the portraits in the ‘author's literary gallery. —GLascow 
ÎERALD. 


CHE DRAM-SHOP (‘L’Assommoir’). With a Preface by 
E. A. VIZETELLY. 
‘After reading ‘‘ L'Assommoir” and Zola’s other books, it seems as if in the work of 
11 other novelists there were a veil between the reader and the things described ; and 
here is present to our minds the same difference as exists between a human face as 
epresented on canvas and the same face.as reflected in a mirror. It is like finding truth 
or the first time.'—S1GNor EDMONDO DE AMicis. : 


MONEY (‘L'ARGENT’). Translated by E. A. VizETELLY. 


“No one will be able to read ‘‘ Money” without a deep sense of its absolute truth. 
. . Everything in the novel is on a grand scale. ... A vast panorama of national 
riciousness. . . . An overpowering presentation of the disasters wrought by the unbridled 
‘ace for wealth.’—Mornine LEADER, : 
‘ Suffice it to say of this book, one of Zola’s masterpieces, that never has his brilliant 
i been used with such realistic, life-like force. . . . The figure of Sacard isa terrible, 
ascinating creation. His love of money, his love of women (an altogether secondary 
cnpulee), his fixed hatred of the Jews, become more real than reality itself.—Vaniry 
AIR. wis 


HIS EXCELLENCY (‘Son EXCELLENCE EUGÈNE Rovucon’).. 
With a Preface by E. A. VIZETELLY. 1 aff, 

“The book is one of the most remarkable of the monumental series which its authér 
built up to depict the social history of a family under the Second Empire. It follows 
the career of an adventurous statesman who rose to power under Napoleon III., and 
whose ambitious and unscrupulous nature, whose intrigues at Court, whose fortunes in 
affairs of the heart, and whose following of varied hangers-on, ambitious like himself, 
are all depicted as from the life. The book itself warrants its fidelity to fact by compelling 


belief instinctively.’—ScoTsman. ‘ 


THE DREAM (‘Le Rétve’). Translated by Eniza E. 
Cuase. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by GEORGES JEANNIOT. 
‘M. Zola has sought in this charming story to prove to the world that he too can 
write for the virgin, and that he can paint the better side of human nature in colours as 
tender and true as those employed by any of his contemporaries. . . . It is a beautiful 
story admirably told.--SPEAKER. 


A 
THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. Edited. by 
E. A. VIZETELLY. 

‘Full of a rather sombre humour, rich satire, and unsparing social analysis. To the 
reader who takes an interest in the personality of Zola, ‘‘ The Fortune of the Rougons” 
has a unique value, for in its pages the author has drawn upon the recollections of his 
youth. . .. Should you be consumed with a desire to pluck the heart out of Zola’s 

© Rougon-Macquart” volumes, it will be necessary to read the first and the last of the 
series, ‘The Fortune of the Rougons” and “ Dr. Pascal.” ’— Mornine LEADER. 
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Novets By ÉMILE ZOLA. 





THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS. Edited by E. A. 
VIZETELLY. (Shortly. 
A prelude to ‘ Abbé Mouret’s Trangression,’ and a striking story of priestly influence 
in a French household. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. Edited by E. A. 


VIZETELLY. 
‘Perhaps the most powerful and poetic of all M. Zola’s tales, . . . There are few 
things in literature more excellently wrought.-—Anprew Lang in the ForTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW. 


THE DOWNFALL (‘La Dépdcte’). Translated by E. A. 
VIzETELLY. With 2 Plans of the Battle of Sedan. 


{Taken as a whole, “La Débâcle ” is the most wonderfully faithful reproduction of 
an historical drama ever committed to writing. —SPECTATOR. 7 

It is only when you have come to the end of ‘‘ The Downfall” that you appreciate 
the feverish hurry in which you have read page after page, and that you know the 
splendid art with which M. Zola has concealed the fervour, the pity, the agony, and the 
inspiration with which he has told the tale. —Sunpay Sun. 


DOCTOR PASCAL. Translated by E. A. VizETELLY. With 
an Etched Portrait of the Author. 


“This book, the crown and conclusion of the Rougon-Macquart volumes, strikes us 
as being in some respects the most powerful, dramatic, and pathetic.’— Times. 

“Dr. Pascal Rougon, the skilled physician, here sits in judgment upon his relatives 
and compatriots, and explains the causes of their moral decline and fall. . . . Artisticall: 
blended with the controversial matter is an absorbing love-story, the scene of which is 
laid under the burning sky of Provence, which fires the human heart with passion and 
maddens it to crime." —Ecxo. 


THE ‘THREE CITIES’ SERIES. 


LOURDES. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


‘A great and notable book. . . . The glory of the book is the inexhaustible, over- 
flowing human sympathy which transfuses it from end to end. .. . As you read, the heart is 
set beating. . .. Instead of a mere name, “ Lourdes” will always be something of a 
reality to every reader of Zola’s admirable pages. . . . In almost every respect a signal 
triumph—a book to be read and to be thankful for..—NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


ROME. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


‘ A very great book. . . We judge it as a work of art, and as such we must accord it 
very high praise. Every part, great or small, fits perfectly into the whole... The Pope, 
the Cardinals, and all the lesser dignitaries of the Church against which the writer brings 
his great indictment, are so painted that neither such greatness as is in themselves, nor 
the greatness of the cause which they represent, shall be forgotten in the littleness of some 
of the methods to which they stoop.'—GuaRDIAN, 


PARIS. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


‘ These pictures of Parisian life are worthy of M. Zolx’ at his best. The author’s 
passionate love of the poor, his intolerance of their sufferings, his intense hatred of all 
social wrongs, and longing for reform have never been declared with more sincerity, 
more eloquence, and more ability. ‘ Paris” will bring him new admirers and new 
friends, for it shows him to be not only a great writer but a man of noble aspirations and 
splendid courage. —PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 





FRUITFULNESS. Edited by E. A. VIzETELLY. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


FRUITFULNESS 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


FRUITFULNESS. 


‘ Our author has never written anything more moving or more dreadful than the 
two fates, alike yet different, of Valérie Morange and of Reine Morange, the 
mother and daughter. The death of the latter especially, from the moment when 


Séraphine presents herself at the father's house, is a masterpiece of pity and of 
terror. —PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘“Fécondité ” is the triumphant song of life victorious. In it the author chants 
sublimely ‘‘ the poem of eternal life by eternal love.”. . . He sings the canticle of a 
whole-hearted—nay, whole-souled—union of love between man and woman.’ 

Review or Reviews. 

‘ Even this short review reveals how honest, how moral, how human and comely 
is the fable of ‘‘ Fécondité.” . . . It has many pages of the greatest beauty, and is 
a distinctly moral book. Some enterprising translator should edit it for England— 
and for posterity. -MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


‘It is a passionate indictment of one of the most fatal evils of French life, and a 
passionate pleading with the better part of France to do away with it. Indeed, it 
is more than either, for it has something of the “larger hope” of the prophets—a 
belief in life, and_in its triumph, however bad the facts may seem, over evil and 
decay.'—DaiLzy CHRONICLE. 


‘M. Zola’s book is a kind of psalm—a tremendous, exultant pæan in praise of 
reproduction. Zola here once agaïn plays the part of the true patriot. He sees 
France drifting into the night of sterility, as he calls it, and he endeavours to call 
her back. His cry is necessarily over-loud, because he wants it to compel attention; 
but of its sincerity, and, after deducting certain extravagances, of its veracity there 
can be no question. —Books or To-pay. 


‘ Such is the theme and such are the lessons of this remarkable book, the largestin 
bulk, and assuredly not the least admirable in literary quality, in grasp of fact, in 
knowledge of life, among the two score of masterly volumes we owe to the inde- 
fatigable genius of Émile Zola. It would be impossible in many times the space at 
my command to do justice to its virtues. . . . Quite certainly, there is no verbal 
artist working in Europe to-day who could have carried so tremendous an under- 
taking to so triumphant a close. . . . I do not know whether ‘ Fécondité is bad 
art or good art, or a negation of all art. I know only that for a few hours I have 
laughed and lamented, suffered, triumphed, and despaired with the shadows who 
people its pages; and that, since I happen to be called upon to speak my word re- 
specting it, I am glad and proud of the privilege of publicly thanking a man of lofty 
genius for a great and living book.’—Henry Murray, in the Sunpay Sun. 


“So far as we are uainted with works of fiction written for a ‘* purpose,” ti 
is none in which the leading idea is developed with such thoroughuess ie sg Ba 
from so many points of view, or is driven home with such relentless force as in the 
case of ‘ Fécondité.’. . A work which depends on something far more important than 
tricks of style for its interest and its value. —GLasGow HERALD. 


‘M. Zola’s remarkable work . .. marks a fresh stage in its author's career 
as a writer. . . . Side by side with these terrible scenes, he describes for us almost 
romantically, and in pages which are among the most eloquent he has ever penned, 
the joys of a family fearless, almost reckless, as to the economic risks it runs in its 
willingness to people the earth. . . . Who knows but that, like Rousseau’s ‘ Émile 
this book may produce a striking effect upon contemporary France ?’—Timgs. s 


‘The one delightful feature of ‘‘ Fécondité ” is the irresistible joy M. Zola tak 
in children. . . . Could anything be more pure and charmi t ittle 
picture of family life as this ?’-- FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Seung Sor octet Ale 


‘It is difficult to conceive of a more reassuring, more inspiring and i 
poem than is given here, In the pages of this novel, full of doe quiche de 
the triumphant song of the all-conquering family—the family which conquers by 
virtue of je LE ee es to the country and to humanity the hope of to- 
morrow, liealth, joy, indomitable energy in the interest of ii 
hope for the triumph of justice and truth.'—L’ Aurore. on a 
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PREFACE 


FRvITFULNESS ’ is the first of a series of four works in which 
M. Zola proposes to embody what he considers to be the four 
cardinal principles of human life. These works spring from 
the previous series of The Three Cities: ‘ Lourdes,’ ‘ Rome,’ 
and ‘ Paris,’ which dealt with the principles of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. The last scene in ‘ Paris,’ when Marie, Pierre 
Froment’s wife, takes her boy in her arms and consecrates 
him, so to say, to the city of labour and thought, fur- 
nishes the necessary transition from one series to the other. 
‘Fruitfulness,’ says M. Zola, ‘creates the home. Thence 
springs the city. From the idea of citizenship comes that of 
the fatherland ; and love of country, in minds fed by science, 
leads to the conception of a wider and vaster fatherland, com- 
prising all the peoples of the earth. Of these three stages in 
the progress of mankind, the fourth still remains to be 
attained. I have thought then of writing, as it were, a poem 
in four volumes, in four chants, in which I shall endeavour to 
sum up the philosophy of all my work. The first of these 
volumes is “ Fruitfulness”’ ; the second will be called “Work” ; 
the third, “ Truth”; the last, “ Justice.” In “ Fruitfulness ”’ 
the hero’s name is Matthew. In the next work it will be 
Luke; in “Truth,” Mark; and in “Justice,” John. The 
children of my brain will, like the four Evangelists preaching 
the gospel, diffuse the religion of future society, which will 
be founded on fruitfulness, work, truth, and justice.’ 

This, then, is M. Zola’s reply to the cry repeatedly raised 
by his hero, Abbé Pierre Froment, in the pages of ‘ Lourdes,’ 
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‘Paris,’ and ‘Rome’: ‘A new religion, a new religion !’ 
Critics of those works : were careful to point out that no real 
answer was ever returned to the Abbé’s despairing call; and 
it must be confessed that one must yet wait for the greater 
part of that answer, since ‘ Fruitfulness,’ though complete as 
a narrative, forms but a portion of the whole. It is only 
after the publication of the succeeding volumes that one will 
be able to judge how far M. Zola’s doctrines and theories in 
their ensemble may appeal to the requirements of the world. 
Whilst ‘ Fruitfulness,’ as I have said, constitutes a first 
instalment of M. Zola’s conception of a social religion, it 
embodies a good deal else. The idea of writing some such 
work first occurred to him many years ago. In 1896 he con- 
tributed an article to the Paris Figaro, in which he wrote : 
‘For some ten years now I have been haunted by the idea of 
a novel, of which I shall, doubtless, never write the first 
page ... That novel would have been called ‘‘ Wastage ” 
. and I should have pleaded in it in favour of all the 
rights of life, with all the passion which I may have in my 
heart.’! M. Zola’s article then proceeds to discuss the various 
social problems, theories, and speculations which are set forth 
here and there in the present work. Briefly, the genesis of 
‘ Fruitfulness ’ lies in the article I have mentioned. 
‘Fruitfulness ‘ is a book to be judged from several stand- 
points. It would be unjust and absurd to judge it from one 
alone, such, for instance, as that of the new social religion to 
which I have referred. It must be looked at notably as a 
tract for the times in relation to certain grievous evils from 
which France and other countries—though more particularly 
France—are undoubtedly suffering. And it may be said that 
some such denunciation of those evils was undoubtedly neces- 
sary, and that nobody was better placed to pen that denun- 
ciation than M. Zola, who, alone of all French writers 
nowadays, commands universal attention. Whatever opinion 
may bé held of his writings, they have to be reckoned with. 


! See Nouvelle Campagne (1896), par Emile Zola. Paris, 1897, pp. 
217-228. He? " 
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Thus, in preparing ‘ Fruitfulness,’ he was before all else dis- 
charging a patriotic duty, and that duty he took in hand in 
an hour of cruel adversity, when to assist a great cause he 
withdrew from France and sought for a time a residence 
in England. ‘Fruitfulness’ was entirely written in this 
country, begun in a Surrey country house, and finished at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Norwood. 

It would be superfluous for me to enter here into all the 
questions which M. Zola raises in his pages. The evils from 
which France suffers in relation to the stagnancy of its 
population, are well known, and that their continuance—if 
continuance there be—will mean the downfall of the country 
from its position as one of the great powers before the close 
of the twentieth century, is a mathematical certainty. That 
M. Zola, in order to combat those evils, and to do his duty as 
a good citizen anxious to prevent the decline of his country, 
should have dealt with his subject with the greatest frankness 
and outspokenness, was only natural. Moreover, absolute 
freedom of speech exists in France, which is not the case in 
this country. Thus, when I first perused the original proofs 
of M. Zola’s work, I came to the conclusion that an English 
version of it would be well nigh impossible. For some time I 
remained of that opinion, and I made a statement to that 
effect in our leading literaryjournal. Subsequently, however, 
my views became modified. ‘The man who is ridiculous,’ 
wrote a French poet, Barthélemy, ‘is he whose opinions never 
change,’ and thus I at last reverted to a task from which I 
had turned aside almost in despair. 

Various considerations influenced me, and among them 
was the thought that if ‘ Fruitfulness ’ were not presented to 
the public in an English dress, M. Zola’s new series would 
remain incomplete, decapitated for all those who are ignorant 
of the French language. After all, the criticisms dealing with 
the original work were solely directed against matters of form, 
the mould in which some part of the book was cast. Its high 
moral purpose was distinctly recognised by several even of its 
most bitter detractors. For me the problem was how to retain 
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the ensemble of the narrative and all the essence of the lessons 
which the work inculcates, whilst recasting some portion of it 
and sacrificing those matters of form to which exception was 
taken. Itis not for me to say whether I have succeeded in 
the task ; but I think that nothing in any degree offensive to 
delicate susceptibilities will be found in this present version 
of Fécondité. 

The English reviews of the French original showed that if 
certain portions of it were deemed indiscreet, it none the less 
teemed with admirable and even delightful pages. Among the 
English reviewers were two well-known lady writers, Madame 
Darmesteter (formerly Miss Mary Robinson), and Miss Hannah 
Lynch. And the former remarked in one part of her critique : 
‘ Even this short review reveals how honest, how moral, how 
human and comely is the fable of Fécondité’;+ whilst the 
latter expressed the view that the work was ‘eminently, 
pugnaciously virtuous in M. Zola’s strictly material conception 
of virtue.’ And again: ‘The pages that tell the story of 
Mathieu and Marianne, it must be admitted, are as charming 
as possible. They have a bloom, a beauty, a fragrance we 
never expected to find in M. Zola’s work. The tale is a 
simple one: the cheerful conquest of fortune and the continual 
birth of offspring.’ ? 

Of course, these lady critics did not favour certain features 
of the original, and one of them, indeed, referred to the evil 
denounced by M. Zola as a mere evil of the hour, whereas it 
has been growing and spreading for half à century, gradually 
sapping all the vitality of France. But beside that evil, 
beside the downfall of the families it attacks, M. Zola portrays 
the triumph of rectitude, the triumph which follows faith in 
the powers of life, and observance of the law of universal 
labour. ‘ Fruitfulness ’ contains charming pictures of homely 
married life, delightful glimpses of childhood and youth : the 
first smile, the first step, the first word, followed by the 
playfulness and the flirtations of boyhood, and the happiness 


7 Manchester Guardian, October 27, 1899. 
? Fortnightly Review, January 1900. 
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which waits on the espousals of those who truly love. And 
the punishment of the guilty is awful, and the triumph of the 
righteous is the greatest that can be conceived. All those 
features have been retained, so far as my abilities have 
allowed, in the present English version, which will at the 
same time, I think, give the reader unacquainted with the 
French language a general idea of M. Zola’s views on one of 
the great questions of the age, as well as all the essential 
portions of a strongly conceived narrative. 


E. A. V. 
Merton, Surrey: April 1900. 
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Tat morning, in the little pavilion of Chantebled, on the verge 
of the woods, where they had now been installed for nearly 
a month, Mathieu was making all haste in order that he 
might catch the seven-o’clock train which every day con- 
veyed him from Janville to Paris. It was already half-past 
six, and there were fully two thousand paces from the 
pavilion to Janville. Afterwards came a railway journey 
of three-quarters of an hour, and another journey of at least 
equal duration through Paris, from the Northern Railway 
terminus to the Boulevard de Grenelle; in such wise that he 
never reached his office at the factory much before half-past 
eight o’clock. : 

He had just kissed the children, who fortunately were 
asleep, for otherwise they linked their little arms about his 
neck, laughed and kissed him, being ever unwilling to let 
him go. And as he hastily returned to the principal bed- 
room, he found his wife, Marianne, in bed there, but awake 
and sitting up. She had risen a moment previously in order 
to pull back a curtain, and all the glow of that radiant May 
morning swept in, throwing a flood of gay sunshine over the 
fresh and healthy beauty of her four-and-twenty years. He, 
who was three years the elder, positively adored her. 

‘You know, my darling,’ said he, ‘I must make haste, 
for I fear I may miss the train—and so manage as well as 
you can. You still have thirty sous left, haven’t you?’ 

She began to laugh, looking quite charming with her bare 
arms and her loose-flowing dark hair. The ever-recurring 
pecuniary worries of the househoïd left her brave and joyous. 

B 
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Yet she had been married at seventeen, her husband at 
twenty, and they already had to provide for four children. 

: Oh ! we shall be all right,’saidshe. ‘It’s the end of the 
month to-day, and you'll receive your money to-night. Ti 
settle our little debts at Janville to-morrow. There are only 
the Lepailleurs, who worry me with their bill for milk and 
eggs, for they always look as if they fancied one meant to 
rob them. But with thirty sous, my dear! why, we shall 
have quite a high time of it!’ | 

She was still laughing as she held out her firm white 
arms for the customary morning au revoir. 

‘Run off, since you are in a hurry. I will go to meet you 
at the little bridge to-night.’ 

‘No, no, I insist on your going to bed! You know very 
well that even if I catch the quarter-to-eleven-o’clock train, 
I cannot reach Janville before half-past eleven! Ah! what 
a day I have before me! I had to promise the Moranges that 
I would take déjeuner with them; and this evening Beau- 
chéne is entertaining a customer—a business dinner, which 
I’m obliged to attend. So go to bed, and have a good sleep 
while you are waiting for me.’ 

She gently nodded, but would give no positive promise. 
‘Don’t forget to call on the landlord,’ she added, ‘to tell 
him that the rain comes into the children’s bedroom. It’s 
not right that we should be soaked here as if we were on the 
high-road, even if those millionaires, the Séguins du Hordel, 
do let us have this place for merely six hundred francs a 
year.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I should have forgotten that. I will call on 
them, I promise you.’ 

Then Mathieu took her in his arms, and there was no 
ending to their au revoir. He still lingered. She had begun 
to laugh again, while giving him many a full and sounding 


. kiss in return for his own. There was all the love of splendid 


the a, 


i health between them, the joy that springs from the most 


perfect union, as when man and wife are but one both in 
flesh and in soul. 

‘Run off, run off, darling! Ah! remember to tell Con- 
stance that, before she goes into the country, she ought to 
run down here some Sunday with Maurice.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I will tell her—till to-night, darling.’ 

But he came back once more, caught her in a tight 
embrace, and pressed to her lips a long, loving kiss, which 
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she returned with her whole heart. And then he hurried 
away. 

He usually took an omnibus on his arrival at the Northern 
Railway terminus. But on the days when only thirty sous 
remained at home he bravely went through Paris on foot. 
It was, too, a very fine walk by way of the Rue la Fayette, 
the Opera-house, the Boulevards, the Rue Royale, and then, 
after the Place de la Concorde, the Cours la Reirie, the Alma 
bridge, and the Quai d’Orsay. 

Beauchéne’s works spread out at the very end of the Quai 
d’Orsay, between the Rue de la Fédération and the Boulevard 
de Grenelle. There was hereabouts a large square plot, at 
one end of which, facing the quay, stood a handsome private 
house of brickwork with white stone dressings, that had been 
erected by Léon Beauchéne, father of Alexandre, the present 
master of the works. From the balconies one could perceive 
the houses which were perched aloft in the midst of greenery 
on the height of Passy, beyond the Seine; whilst on the right 
arose the campanile of the Trocadero palace. On one side, 
skirting the Rue de la Fédération, one could still see a garden 
and a little house, which had been the modest dwelling of 
Léon Beauchéne in the heroic days of desperate toil when he 
had laid the foundations of his fortune. Then the factory 
buildings and sheds, quite a mass of greyish structures, over- 
topped by two huge chimneys, occupied both the back part of 
the ground and that which fringed the Boulevard de Grenelle, 
the latter being shut off by long windowless walls. This 
important and well-known establishment chiefly constructed 
agricultural appliances, from the most powerful machines to 
those ingenious and delicate implements on which particular 
care must be bestowed if perfection of make is to be attained. 
In addition to the hundreds of men who worked there daily, 
there were some fifty women, burnishers and polishers. 

The entry to the workshops and offices was in the Rue de 
la Fédération, through a large carriage way, whence one 
perceived the-far-spreading yard, with its paving stones 
invariably black-dnd often streaked by rivulets of steaming 
water. Deri8é smoke arose from the high chimneys, strident 
jets of steam emerged from the roof, whilst a low rumbling 
and a shaking of the ground betokened the activity within, 
the ceaseless bustle of labour. 

It was thirty-five minutes past eight by the big clock of the 
central building when Mathieu crossed the yard towards the 
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office which he occupied as chief designer. For eight years 
already he had been employed at the works where, after a 
brilliant and special course of study, he had made his début as 
assistant draughtsman when but nineteen years old receiving 
at that time a salary of one hundred francs a month. His 
father, Pierre Froment,! had four sons by Marie his wife— 
Jean the eldest, then Mathieu, Marc, and Luc—and while 
leaving them free to choose a particular career he had striven 
to give each of them some manual calling. Léon Beauchéne, 
the founder of the works, had been dead a year, and his son 
Alexandre had succeeded him and married Constance Meunier, 
daughter of a very wealthy wall-paper manufacturer of the 
Marais, at the time when Mathieu entered the establishment, 
the master of which was scarcely five years older than him- 
self. It was there that Mathieu had become acquainted with 
a poor cousin of Alexandre’s, Marianne, then sixteen years 
old, whom he had married during the following year. 
Marianne, when only twelve, had become dependent upon 
her uncle, Léon Beauchêne. After all sorts of mishaps a 
brother of the latter, one Félix Beauchéne, a man of adven- 
turous mind but a blunderhead, had gone to Algeria with 
his wife and daughter, there to woo fortune afresh; and the 
farm he had established was indeed prospering when, during 
a sudden revival of Arab brigandage, both he and his wife 
were massacred and their home was destroyed ; in such wise 
that the only place of refuge for the little girl, who had 
escaped miraculously, was the home of her uncle, who showed 
her great kindness during the two years of life that remained 
to him. With her, however, were Alexandre, whose com- 
panionship'was rather dull, and his younger sister, Séraphine, 
a big vicious and flighty girl of eighteen, who, as it happened, 
soon left the house amidst a frightful scandal—an elopement 
with a certain Baron Lowicz, a genuine baron, but aswindler 
and forger, to whom it became necessary to marry her. She 
then received a dowry of 300,000 francs. Alexandre, subse- 
quent to his father’s death, made a money match with 
Constance, who brought him half a million francs, and 
Marianne then found herself still more a stranger, still more 
isolated beside her new cousin, a thin, dry, authoritative 
woman, who ruled the home with absolute sway. Mathieu 
was there, however, and a few months sufficed : fine, power- 
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ful, and healthy love sprang up between the young people; 
there was no lightning flash such as throws the passion- 
swayed into each other’s arms, but esteem, tenderness, faith, 
and that mutual conviction of happiness in reciprocal bestowal 
which tends to indissoluble marriage. And they were 
delighted at marrying penniless, at bringing one another but 
their full hearts for ever and for ever. The only change in 
Mathieu’s circumstances was an increase of salary to two 
hundred francs a month. True, his new cousin by marriage 
just vaguely hinted at a possible partnership, but that would 
not be till some very much later date. 

As it happened Mathieu Froment gradually became 
indispensable at the works. The young master, Alexandre 
Beauchéne, passed through an anxious crisis. The dowry 
which his father had been forced to draw from his coffers in 
order to get Séraphine married, and other large expenses which 
had been occasioned by the girl’s rebellious and perverse 
conduct, had left but little working capital in the business. 
Then, too, on the morrow of Léon Beauchéne’s death it was 
found that, with the carelessness often evinced in such matters, 
he had neglected to leave a will; in such wise that Séraphine 
eagerly opposed her brother’s interests, demanding her 
personal share of the inheritance, and even suggesting the 
sale of the works. The property had narrowly escaped being 
cut up, annihilated. And Alexandre Beauchéne still shivered 
with terror and anger at the recollection of that time, amidst 
all his delight at having at last rid himself of his sister by 
paying her in money the liberally estimated value of her 
share. It was in order to fill up the void thus created in his 
finances that he had espoused the half-million represented by 
Constance—an ugly creature, as he himself bitterly acknow- 
ledged, the coarse male that he was. Truth to tell, she was so 
thin, so scraggy, that before consenting to make her his wife 
he had often called her ‘that bag of bones.’ But, on the 
other hand, thanks to his marriage with her, all his losses 
were made good in five or six years’ time; the business of 
the works even doubled, and great prosperity set in. And 
Mathieu, having become a most active and necessary coadjutor, 
ended by taking the post of chief designer, at a salary of four 
thousand two hundred francs per annum. 

Morange, the chief accountant, whose office was near 
Mathieu’s, thrust his head through the doorway as soon as 
he heard the young man installing himself at his drawing- 
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table. ‘I say, my dear Froment,’ he exclaimed, ‘ don’t forget 
that you are to take déjeuner with us.’ ; 

«Yes, yes, my good Morange, it’s understood. I will look 
in for you at twelve o'clock.’ 2 : 

Then Mathieu very carefully scrutinised a wash drawing 
of a very simple but powerful steam thresher, an invention of 
his own, on which he had been working for some time past, 
and which a big landowner of Beauce, M. Firon-Badinier, was 
to examine during the afternoon. 

However, the door of the master’s private room was 
suddenly thrown wide open and Beauchéne appeared—tall, 
with a ruddy face, a narrow brow, and big brown, protruding 
eyes. He had a rather large nose, thick lips, and a full black 
beard, on which he bestowed great care, as he likewise did on 
his hair, which was carefully combed over his head in order 
to conceal the serious baldness that was already coming upon 
him, although he was scarcely two-and-thirty. Frock-coated 
the first thing in the morning, he was already smoking a big 
cigar; and his loud voice, his peals of gaiety, his bustling 
ways, all betokened an egotist and enjoyer still in his prime, 
a man for whom money—capital increased and increased by 
the labour of others—was the one only sovereign power. 

‘Ah! ah! it’s ready, isit not?’ said he ; ‘ Monsieur Firon- 
Badinier has again written me that he will be here at three 
o'clock. And you know that I’m going to take you to the 
restaurant with him this evening ; for one can never induce 
those fellows to give orders unless one plies them with good 
wine. It annoys Constance to have it done here—and, besides, 
I prefer to entertain those people in town. You warned 
Marianne, eh ?’ 

‘Certainly. She knows that I shall only return by the 
quarter-to-eleven-o’clock train.’ 

Beauchéne had sunk upon a chair: * Ah! my dear fellow, 
I’m worn out,’ he continued ; ‘I dined in town last night; I 
only got to bed at one o’clock. And there was a terrible lot 
of work waiting for me this morning! Ah! one positively 
needs to be made of iron !’ 

Until a short time previously he had shown himself a 
prodigious worker, endowed with really marvellous energy 
and strength. Moreover, he had given proof of unfailin 
business instinct with regard to many profitable under- 
takings. Invariably the first on foot at the works, he looked 
after everything, foresaw everything, filling the place with his 
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bustling zeal, and doubling his turnover year by year. 
Recently, however, fatigue had been gaining ground with 
him. He had always sought plenty of amusement, even 
amidst the hard-working life he led. But nowadays certain 
‘sprees,’ as he called them, left him fairly exhausted. 

He gazed at Mathieu: ‘You seem fit enough, you do!’ 
he said. ‘How is it that you manage never to look 
tired ?’ 

As a matter of fact, the young man who stood there erect 
before his drawing-table seemed possessed of the sturdy 
health of a young oak tree. Tall and slender, he had the 
broad, lofty, tower-like brow of the Froments. He wore his 
thick hair cut quite short, and his beard, which curled slightly, 
in a point. But the chief expression of his face rested in his 
eyes, which were at once deep and bright, keen and thought- 
ful, and almost invariably illumined by a smile. They 
showed him to be at once a man of thought and of action, 
very simple, very gay, and of a kindly disposition. 

‘Oh! I,’ he answered with a laugh, ‘I behave reasonably.’ 

But Beauchéne protested: ‘Ah! no, you don’t! The man 
who already has four children when he is only twenty-seven 
can’t claim to be reasonable. And twins too—your Blaise and 
your Denis to begin with! And then your boy Ambroise and 
your little girl Rose. Without counting the other little girl 
that you lost at her birth. Including her, you would now have 
had five youngsters, you wretched fellow! No, no, I’m the 
one who behaves reasonably—I, who have but one child, and, 
like a prudent, sensible man, desire no others! ’ 

He often made such jesting remarks as these, through 
which filtered his genuine indignation ; for he deemed the 
young couple to be over-careless of their interests, and de- 
clared that the prolificness of his cousin Marianne was quite 
scandalous. 

Accustomed as Mathieu was to these attacks, which left 
him perfectly serene, he went on laughing, without even giving 
a reply, when a workman abruptly entered the room—one 
who was currently called ‘old Moineaud,’ though he wasscarcely 
three-and-forty years of age. Short and thick-set, he had a 
bullet head, a bull’s neck, and face and hands scarred and 
dented by more than a quarter of a century of toil. By calling 
he was a fitter, and he had come to submit a difficulty which 
had just arisen in the piecing together of a reaping machine. 
However, his employer, who was still angrily thinking of over- 
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numerous families, did not give him time to explain his 
purpose. : , P 

“And you, old Moineaud, how many children have you ? 
he inquired. | 

‘Seven, Monsieur Beauchéne,’ the workman replied, some- 
what taken aback. ‘I’ve lost three.’ 

“So, including them, you would now have ten? Well, 
that’s a nice state of things! How can you do otherwise than 
starve ?’ 

Moineaud began to laugh like the gay thriftless Paris 
workman that he was. The little ones? Well, they grew up 
without his even noticing it, and, indeed, he was really fond 
of them, so long as they remained at home. And, besides, 
they worked as they grew older, and brought a little money in. 
However, he preferred to answer his employer with a jest 
which set them all laughing. 

After he had explained the difficulty with the reaper, the 
others followed him to examine the work for themselves. 
They were already turning into a passage, when Beauchéne, 
seeing the door of the women’s workshop open, determined to 
pass that way, so that he might give his customary look round. 
It was a long, spacious place, where the polishers, in smocks 
of black serge, sat in double rows pumicating and grinding 
their pieces at little work-boards. Nearly all of them were 
young, a few were pretty, but most had lowand common faces. 

/ An animal odour and a stench of rancid oil pervaded the 
place. 

The regulations required perfect silence there during work. 
Yet all the girls were gossiping. As soon, however, as the - 
master’s approach was signalled the chatter abruptly ceased. 
There was but one girl who, having her head turned, and thus 
seeing nothing of Beauchéne, went on furiously abusing a 
companion, with whom she had previously started a dispute. 
She and the other were sisters, and, as it happened, daughters 
of old Moineaud. Euphrasie, the younger one, she who was 
shouting, was a skinny creature of seventeen, light-haired, 
with a long, lean, pointed face, uncomely and malignant ; 
whereas the elder, Norine, barely nineteen, was a pretty 
girl, a blonde like her sister, but having a milky skin, and 
withal plump and sturdy, showing real shoulders, arms, and 
hips, and one of those bright sunshiny faces, with wild hair 
and black eyes, all the freshness of the Parisian hussy, aglow 
with the fleeting charm of youth. 
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Norine was ever quarrelling with Euphrasie, and was 
pleased to have her taken in fault; so she allowed her to rattle 
on. And it thereupon became necessary for -Beauchéne to 
intervene. He habitually evinced great severity in the 
women’s workshop, for he had hitherto held the view that an 
employer who jested with his workgirls was a lost man. 
Thus, in spite of the low character of which he was said to 
give proof in his walks abroad, there had as yet never been 
the faintest suggestion of scandal in connection with him and 
the women in his employ. 

‘Well, now, Mademoiselle Huphrasie!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘do you intend tobe quiet? This isquite indecent. You are 
fined twenty sous, and if I hear you again you will be locked 
out for a week.’ 

The girl had turned round in consternation. Then, 
stifling her rage, she cast a terrible glance at her sister, 
thinking that she might at least have warned her. But the 
other, with the discreet air of a pretty wench conscious of her 
attractiveness, continued smiling, looking her employer 
full in the face, as if certain that she had nothing to fear 
from him. Their eyes met, and for a couple of seconds 
their glances mingled. Then he, with flushed cheeks and an 
angry air, resumed, addressing one and all: ‘As soon as 
the superintendent turns her back you chatter away like so 
many magpies. Just be careful, or you will have to deal 
with me!’ 

Moineaud, the father, had witnessed the scene unmoved, 
as if the two girls—she whom the master had scolded, and she 
who slyly gazed at him—were not his own daughters. And 
now the round was resumed and the three men quitted the 
women’s workshop amidst profound silence, which only the 
whirr of the little grinders disturbed. 

When the fitting difficulty had been overcome downstairs 
and Moineaud had received his orders, Beauchéne returned to 
his residence accompanied by Mathieu, who wished to convey 
Marianne’s invitation to Constance. A gallery connected the 
black factory buildings with the luxurious private house on 
the quay. And they found Constance in a little drawing- 
room hung with yellow satin, a room to which she was very 
partial. She was seated near a sofa, on which lay little 
Maurice, her fondly prized and only child, who had just 
completed his seventh year. 

‘Ts he ill?’ inquired Mathieu. 
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The child seemed sturdily built, and he greatly resembled 
his father, though he had a more massive jaw. But he was 
pale and there was à faint ring round his heavy eyelids. His 
mother, that ‘ bag of bones,’ a little dark woman, yellow and 
withered at six-and-twenty, looked at him with an expression 
of egotistical pride. 

“Oh, no! he’s never ill,’ she answered. ‘Only he has 
been complaining of his legs. And so I made him lie 
down, and I wrote last night to ask Dr. Boutan to call this 
morning.’ 

‘Pooh!’ exclaimed Beauchéne with a hearty laugh, 
‘women are all the same! A child who is as strong as a 
Turk! Ishould just like anybody to tell me that he isn’t 
strong.’ 

Precisely at that moment in walked Dr. Boutan, a short, 
stout man of forty, with very keen eyes set in a clean-shaven, 
heavy, but extremely good-natured face. He at once examined 
the child, felt and sounded him; then with his kindly yet 
serious air he said: ‘ No, no, there’s nothing. It is the mere 
effect of growth. The lad has become rather pale through 
spending the winter in Paris, but a few months in the open 
air, in the country, will set him right again.’ 

‘I told you so!’ cried Beauchéne. 

Constance had kept her son’s little hand in her own. He 
had again stretched himself out and closed his eyes in a weary 
way, whilst she, in her happiness, continued smiling. When- 
ever she chose she could appear quite pleasant-looking, 
however unprepossessing might be her features. The doctor 
had seated himself, for he was fond of lingering and chatting 
in the houses of friends. A general practitioner, and one 
who more particularly tended the ailments of women and 
children, he was naturally a confessor, knew all sorts of 
secrets, and was quite at home in family circles. It was he 
who had attended Constance at the birth of that much-spoiled 
only son, and Marianne at the advent of the four children 
she already had. 

Mathieu had remained standing, awaiting an opportunity 
to deliver his invitation. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘if you are soon 
leaving for the country, you must come one Sunday to 
Janville. My wife would be so delighted to see you there, to 
show you our encampment.’ 

Then he jested respecting the bareness of the lonely pavilion 
which they occupied, recounting that as yet they only possessed 
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a dozen plates and five egg-cups. But Beauchéne knew the 
pavilion, for he went shooting in the neighbourhood every 
winter, having a share in the tenancy of some extensive woods, 
the shooting-rights over which had been parcelled out by the 
owner. 

‘ Séguin,’ said he, ‘is a friend of mine. I have lunched 
at your pavilion. It’s a perfect hovel!’ 

Then Constance, contemptuous at the idea of such poverty, 
recalled what Madame Séguin—to whom she referred as 
Valentine—had told her of the dilapidated condition of the 
old shooting-box. But the doctor, after listening with a smile, 
broke in : 

‘Mme. Séguin is a patient of mine. At the time when 
her last child was born I advised her to stay at that pavilion. 
The atmosphere is splendid, and children ought to spring up 
there like couch-grags.’ 

Thereupon, with a sonorous laugh, Beauchéne began to 
jest in his habitual way, remarking that if the doctor were 
correct there would probably be no end to Mathieu’s progeny, 
numerous as it already was. But this elicited an angry 
protest from Constance, who on the subject of children held 
the same views as her husband himself professed in his more 
serious moments. 

Mathieu thoroughly understood what they both meant. 
They regarded him and his wife with derisive pity, tinged 
with anger. 

The advent of the young couple’s last child, little Rose, had 
already increased their expenses to such a point that they 
had been obliged to seek refuge in the country, in a mere 
pauper’s hovel. And yet, in spite of Beauchéne’s sneers and 
Constance’s angry remarks, Mathieu outwardly remained 
very calm. Constance and Marianne had never been able 
to agree ; they differed too much in all respects; and for his 
part he laughed off every attack, unwilling as he was to let 
anger master him, lest a rupture should ensue. 

But Beauchéne waxed passionate on the subject. That 
question of the birth-rate and the present-day falling off in 
population was one of those which he thought he had com- 
pletely mastered, and on which he held forth at length 
authoritatively. He began by challenging the impartiality 
of Boutan, whom he knew to be a fervent partisan of large 
families. He made merry with him, declaring that no 
medical man could possibly have a disinterested opinion 
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on the subject. Then he brought out all that he vaguely 
knew of Malthusianism, the geometrical increase of births, 
and the arithmetical increase of food-substances, the earth 
becoming so populous as to be reduced to a state of 
famine within two centuries. It was the poor’s own fault, 
said he, if they led a life of starvation; they had only to 
limit themselves to as many children as they could provide 
for. The rich were falsely accused of social wrong-doing ; 
they were by no means responsible for poverty. Indeed, they 
were the only reasonable people; they alone, by limiting 
their families, acted as good citizens should act. And he 
became quite triumphant, repeating that he knew of no cause 
for self-reproach, and that his ever-growing fortune left him 
with an easy conscience. It was so much the worse for the 
poor, if they were bent on remaining poor! In vain did the 
doctor urge that the Malthusian theories were shattered, that 
the calculations had been based on a possible, not a real, 
increase of population; in vain too did he prove that the 
present-day economic crisis, the evil distribution of wealth 
under the capitalist system, was the one hateful cause of 
poverty, and that whenever labour should be justly appor- 
tioned amongst one and all the fruitful earth would easily 
provide sustenance for happy men ten times more numerous 
than they are now. The other refused to listen to anything, 
took refuge in his egotism, declared that all those matters 
were no concern of his, that he felt no remorse at being rich, 
and that those who wished to become rich had, in the main, 
simply to do as he had done. . 

‘Then, logically, this is the end of France, eh?’ Boutan 
remarked maliciously. ‘The number of births ever increases 
in Germany, Russia, and elsewhere, whilst. it decreases in a 
terrible way among us. Numerically the rank we occupy in 
Europe is already very inferior to what it formerly was; and 
yet number means power more than ever nowadays. It has 
been calculated that an average of four children per family is 
necessary in order that population may increase and the 
strength of anation be maintained. You have but one child; 
you are à bad patriot.’ 

At this Beauchéne flew into a tantrum, quite beside him- 
self, and gasped: ‘I a bad patriot! I, who kill myself with 
hard work! I, who even export French machinery! . .. 
Yes, certainly I see families, acquaintances around me who 
may well allow themselves four children; and I grant that 
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they deserve censure when they have no families. But as for 
me, my dear doctor, it is impossible! You know very well 
that in my position I absolutely can’t!’ 

Then, for the hundredth time, he gave his reasons, relating 
how the works had narrowly escaped being cut into pieces, 
annihilated, simply because he had unfortunately been 
burdened with a sister. Séraphine had behaved abominably. 
There had been first her dowry; next her demands for the 
division of the property on their father’s death ; and the works 
had only been saved by means of a large pecuniary sacrifice 
which had long crippled their prosperity. And people 
imagined that he would be as imprudent as hisfather! Why, 
if Maurice should have a brother or a sister, he might here- 
after find himself in the same dire embarrassment, in which 
the family property might already have been destroyed! No, 
no! He would not expose the boy to the necessity of dividing 
the inheritance in accordance with badly framed laws. He 
was resolved that Maurice should be the sole master of the 
fortune which he himself had derived from his father, and 
which he would transmit to his heir increased tenfold. For 
his son he dreamt of supreme wealth, a colossal fortune, such 
as nowadays alone ensures power. 

Mathieu, refraining from any intervention, listened and 
remained grave ; for this question of the birth-rate seemed to 
him a frightful one, the foremost of all questions, that which 
decides the destiny of mankind and the world. There has 
never been any progress but such as has been determined by 
increase of births. If nations have accomplished evolutions, 
if civilisation has progressed, it is because the nations have 
multiplied and subsequently spread through all the countries 
of the earth. And will not to-morrow’s evolution, the advent 
of truth and justice, be brought about by the constant on- 
slaught of the greater number, the revolutionary fruitfuines 
of the toilers and the poor ? 

It is quite true that Mathieu did not plainly say all these 
things to himself; indeed, he felt slightly ashamed of the 
four children that he already had, and was disturbed by the 
counsels of prudence addressed to him by the Beauchénes. 
But within him there struggled his faith in life, his belief that 
the greatest possible sum of life must bring about the greatest 
sum of happiness. 

At last, wishing to change the subject, he bethought him- 
self of Marianne’s commission, and at the first favourable 
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opportunity exclaimed : ‘ Well, we shall rely on you, Marianne 
and I, for Sunday after next, at Janville.’ 

But there was still no answer, for just then a servant came 
to say that a woman with an infant in her arms desired to 
see Madame. And Beauchéne, having recognised the wife of 
Moineaud the fitter, bade her come in. Boutan, who had 
now risen, was prompted {| y curiosity to remain a little longer. 

La Moineaude, short and fat like her husband, was a 
woman of about forty, worn out before her time, with ashen 
face, pale eyes, thin faded hair, and a weak mouth which 
already lacked many teeth. A large family had been too 
much for her; and, moreover, she took no care of herself. 

‘Well, my good woman,’ Constance inquired, ‘what do 
you wish with me?’ 

But La Moineaude remained quite scared by the sight of 
all those people whom she had noi expected to find there. 
She said nothing. She had hoped to speak to the lady 
privately. 

‘Is this your last-born?’ Beauchéne asked her as he 
looked at the pale, puny child on her arm. 

‘Yes, monsieur, it’s my little Alfred; he’s ten months old 
and I’ve had to wean him, for I couldn’t feed him any longer. 
I had nine others before this one, but three are dead. My 
eldest son, Eugène, is a soldier over yonder in Tonquin. You 
have my two big girls, Euphrasie and Norine, at the works. 
And I have three left at home—Victor, who is now fifteen, 
then Cécile and Irma, who are ten and seven. After Irma I 
thought I had done with children for good, and 1 was well 
pleased. But, you see, this urchin came! And me forty 
too—it’s not just! The good Lord must surely have 
abandoned us.’ 

Then Dr. Boutan began to question her. He avoided 
looking at the Beauchénes, but there was a malicious twinkle 
in his little eyes, and it was evident that he took pleasure in 
recapitulating the employer’s arguments against excessive 
prolificness. He pretended to get angry and to reproach the 
Moineauds for their ten wretched children—the boys fated to 
become food for powder, the girls always liable to misfortune. 
And he gave the woman to understand that it was her own 
fault if she was in distress; for people with a tribe of chil- 
dren about them could never become rich. And the poor 
creature sadly answered that he was quite right, but that no 
idea of becoming rich could ever have entered their heads. 
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Moineaud knew well enough that he would never be a 
cabinet minister, and so it was all the same to them how 
many children they might have on their hands. Indeed, a 
number proved a help when the youngsters grew old enough 
to go out to work. 

Beauchéne had become silent and slowly paced the room. 
A slight chill, a feeling of uneasiness was springing up, and 
so Constance made haste to inquire: ‘ Well, my good woman, 
what is it I can do for you?’ 

‘Mon Dieu, madame, it worries me; it’s something which 
Moineaud didn’t dare toask of Monsieur Beauchéne. For my 
part I hoped to find you alone and beg you to intercede for us. 
The fact is we should be very, very grateful if our little Victor 
could only be taken on at the works.’ 

‘ But he is only fifteen,’ exclaimed Beauchéne. ‘ You must 
wait till he’s sixteen. The law is strict.’ 

‘Nodoubt. Only one might perhaps just tell a little fib. 
It would be rendering us such a service——’ 

‘No, it is impossible.’ 

Big tears welled into La Moineaude’s eyes. And Mathieu, 
who had listened with passionate interest, felt quite upset. 
Ah ! that wretched toil-doomed flesh that hastened to offer itself 
without waiting until it was even ripe for work! Ah! the 
labourer who is prepared to lie, whom hunger sets against the 
very law designed for his own protection ! 

When La Moineaude had gone off in despair the doctor 
continued speaking of juvenile and female labour. As soon as 
a woman first finds herself a mother she can no longer con- 
tinue toiling at a factory. Her lying-in and the suckling of 
her babe force her to remain at home, or else grievous in- 
firmities may ensue for her and her offspring. As for the 
child, it becomes anæmical, sometimes crippled; besides which 
it helps to keep wages down through being taken to work at a 
low scale of remuneration. Then the doctor went on to speak 
of the prolificacy of wretchedness, the swarming of the lower 
classes. Was not the most hateful natality of all that which 
meant the endless increase of starvelings and social rebels ? 

‘I perfectly understand you,’ Beauchéne ended by saying, 
without any show of anger, as he abruptly brought his per- 
ambulations to an end. ‘ You want to place mein contradic- 
tion with myself, and make me confess that I accept Moi- 
neaud’s seven children and need them, whereas I, with my 
fixed determination to rest content with an only son, suppress, 
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as it were, a family in order that I may not have to subdivide 
my estate. France, ‘“ the country of only sons,” as folks say 
nowadays—that’s it, eh ? But, my dear fellow, the question is 
so intricate, and at bottom I am altogether in the right ! ? 

Then he wished to explain things, and clapped his hand 
to his breast, exclaiming that he was a liberal, a democrat, 
ready to demand allreally progressive measures. He willingly 
recognised that children were necessary, that the army re- 
quired soldiers, and the factories workmen. Only he also in- 
voked the prudential duties of the higher classes, and reasoned 
after the fashion of a man of wealth, a conservative clinging 
to the fortune he has acquired. 

Mathieu meanwhile ended by understanding the brutal 
truth : Capital is compelled to favour the multiplication of 
lives foredoomed to wretchedness; in spite of everything it 
must stimulate the prolificness of the wage-earning classes in 
order that its profits may continue. The law is that there 
must always be an excess of children in order that there may be 
sufficient cheap workers. Then also speculation on the wages’ 
ratio wrests all nobility from labour, which is regarded as the 
worst misfortune a man can be condemned to, when in reality 
it is the most precious of boons. Such, then, is the cancer 
preying upon mankind. In countries of political equality and 
economical inequality the capitalist régime, the faulty dis- 
tribution of wealth, at once restrains and precipitates the 
birth-rate by perpetually increasing the wrongful apportionment 
of means. On one side are the rich folk with ‘ only’ sons, who 
continually increase their fortunes; on the other, the poor 
folk, who, by reason of their unrestrained prolificness, see the 
little they possess crumble yet more and more. If labour 
be honoured to-morrow, if à just apportionment of wealth 
be arrived at, equilibrium will be restored. Otherwise social 
sue sa the end of the road. 

ut Beauchéne, in his triumphant manner, tri 

that he possessed great breadth of mind; he aoe de 
quieting strides of depopulation, and denounced the causes of 
it—alcoholism, militarism, excessive mortality among infants 
and other numerous matters. Then he indicated remedies : 
first, reductions in taxation, fiscal meansin which he had little 
faith ; then freedom to will one’s estate as one pleased, which 
seemed to him more efficacious ; and a change, too ‘in the 
RE laws, without forgetting the granting of affiliation 
rights. 
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However, Boutan ended by interrupting him. ‘All the 
legislative measures in the world will do nothing,’ said the 
doctor. ‘Manners and customs, our notions of what is moral 
and what is not, our very conception of the beautiful in life— 
all must be changed. If France is becoming depopulated, it 
is because she so chooses. It is simply necessary then for her 
to choose so no longer. But what a task—a whole world 
to create anew !’ 

At this Mathieu raised a superb cry: ‘ Well! we'll create 
it. I’ve begun well enough, surely!’ 

But Constance, after laughing in a constrained way, in her 
turn thought it as well to change the subject. And so she at 
last replied to his invitation, saying that she would do her 
best to go to Janville, though she feared she might not be able 
to dispose of a Sunday to do so. 

Dr. Boutan then took his leave,-and was escorted to the 
door by Beauchéne, who still went on jesting, like a man 
well pleased with life, one who was satisfied with himself and 
others, and who felt certain of being able to arrange things as 
might best suit his pleasure and his interests. 

An hour later, a few minutes after midday, as Mathieu, who 
had been delayed in the works, went up to the offices to fetch 
Morange as he had promised to do, it occurred to him to take 
a short cut through the women’s workshop. And there, in 
that spacious gallery, already deserted and silent, he came 
upon an unexpected scene which utterly amazed him. On 
some pretext or other Norine had lingered there the last, and 
Beauchéne was with her, clasping her around the waist whilst 
he eagerly pressed his lips to hers. Such, alas! was the 
prudent husband! They exchanged a whisper, doubtless 
making some appointment. But all at once they caught 
sight of Mathieu and remained thunderstruck. And he, for 
his part, fled precipitately, deeply annoyed at having surprised 
such a secret. 


II 


Morance, the chief accountant at Beauchéne’s works, was a 

nan of thirty-eight, bald and already grey-headed, but with a 

superb dark, fan-shaped beard, of which he was very proud. 

His full limpid eyes, straight nose, and well-shaped if some- 
c 
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what large mouth had in his younger days given him the 
reputation of being a handsome fellow. He still took great 


care of himself, invariably wore a tall silk hat, and preserved 


the correct appearance of a very painstaking and well-bred 
clerk. 

‘You don’t know our new flat yet, do you?’ he asked 
Mathieu as he led him away. ‘Oh! it’s perfect, as you will 
see. A bedroom for us and another for Reine. And it is so 
close to the works too. I get there in four minutes, watch 
in hand.’ 

He, Morange, was the son of a petty commercial clerk who 
had died on his stool after forty years of cloistral office-life. 
And he had married a clerk’s daughter, one Valérie Duchemin, 
the eldest of four girls whose parents’ home had been turned 
into a perfect hell, full of shameful wretchedness, unacknow- 
ledgable poverty through this abominable incumbrance. 
Valérie, who was good-looking and ambitious, was lucky 
enough, however, to marry that handsome, honest, and hard- 
working fellow, Morange, although she was quite without a 
dowry ; and, this accomplished, she indulged in the dream of 
climbing a little higher up the social ladder, and freeing her- 
self from the loathsome world of petty clerkdom by making 
the son whom she hoped to have either an advocate or a 
doctor. Unfortunately the much-desired child proved to be a 
girl; and Valérie trembled, fearful of finding herself at last 
with four daughters on her hands, just like her own mother. 
Her dream thereupon changed, and she resolved to incite her 
husband onward to the highest posts, so that she might 
ultimately give her daughter a large dowry, and by this means 
gain that admittance to superior spheres which she so eagerly 
desired. Her husband, who was weak and extremely fond of 
her, ended by sharing her ambition, ever revolving schemes of 
pride and conquest for her benefit. But he had now been 
eight years at the Beauchéne works, and he still earned but 
five thousand francs a year. This drove him and his wife to 
despair. Assuredly it was not at Beauchéne’s that he would 
ever make his fortune. 

‘You see!’ he exclaimed, after going a couple of hun- 
dred yards with Mathieu along the Boulevard de Grenelle. 
‘It is that new house yonder at the street corner. It has a 
stylish appearance, eh ?’ 

Mathieu then perceived a lofty modern pile, ornamented 
with balconies and sculpture work, which looked quite out 
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f place among the poor little houses predominating in the 
listrict. 

‘Why, it is a palace!’ he exclaimed, in order to please 
Morange, who thereupon drew himself up quite proudly. 

‘You will see the staircase, my dear fellow! Our place, 
rou know, is on the fifth floor. But that is of no con- 
equence with such a staircase, so easy, so soft, that one 
limbs it almost without knowing.’ 

Fhereupon Morange showed his guest into the vestibule 
us if he were ushering him into a temple. The stucco walls 
leamed brightly; there was a carpet on the stairs, and 
coloured glass in the windows. And when, on reaching the 
ifth storey, the cashier opened the door there with his latch- 
cey, he repeated, with an air of delight: ‘ You will see, you 
vill see!’ 

Valérie and Reine must have been on the watch, for they 
rastened forward. At thirty-two Valérie was still young 
ind charming. She was a pleasant-looking brunette, with 
. round smiling face in a setting of superb hair. She hada 
‘ull, round bust, and admirable shoulders, of which her hus- 
rand felt quite proud whenever she showed herself in a 
ow-necked dress. Reine, at this time twelve years old, was 
ihe very portrait of her mother, showing much the same 
miling, if rather longer, face under similar black tresses. 

‘Ah! it is very kind of you to have accepted our invita- 
ion!” said Valérie gaily as she pressed both Mathieu's 
aands. ‘ What a pity that Madame Froment could not come 
with you! Reine, why don’t you relieve the gentleman of 
ais hat ?’ 

Then she immediately continued : ‘We have a nice light 
interoom, you see. Would you like to glance over our flat 
while the eggs are being boiled? That will always be one 
ihing done, and you will then at least know where you are 
unching.’ 

All this was said in such an agreeable way, and Morange 
on his side smiled so good-naturedly, that Mathieu willingly 
‘ent himself to this innocent display of vanity. First came 
the salon, the corner room, the walls of which were covered 
with pearl-grey paper with a design of golden flowers, while 
the furniture consisted of some of those white lacquered 
Louis XVI. goods which makers turn out by the gross. The 
rosewood piano showed like a big black blot amidst all the 
rest.. Then, overlooking the Boulevard de Grenelle, came 
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Reine’s bedroom, pale blue, with furniture of polished pine. 
Her parents’ room, a very small apartment, was at the other 
end of the flat, separated from the salon by the dining-room. 
The hangings adorning it were yellow; and a bedstead, a 
washstand, and a wardrobe, all of thuya, had been crowded 
into it. Finally the classie ‘old carved oak’ triumphed in 
the dining-room, where a heavily gilded hanging lamp flashed 
like fire above the table, dazzling in its whiteness. 

‘ Why, it’s delightful,’ Mathieu repeated, by way of polite- 
ness; ‘ why, it’s a real gem of a place.’ 

In their excitement, father, mother, and daughter never 
ceased leading him hither and thither, explaining matters to 
him and making him feel the things. He was most struck, 
however, by the circumstance that the place recalled some- 
thing he had seen before; he seemed to be familiar with the 
arrangement of the drawing-room, and with the way in which 
the nicknacks in the bedchamber were set out. And all at 
once he remembered. _ Influenced by envy and covert admi- 

ration, the Moranges, despite themselves, no doubt, had tried 
to copy the Beauchénes. Always short of money as they 
were, they could only and by dint of great sacrifices indulge 
in a species of make-believe luxury. Nevertheless they were 
proud of it, and, by imitating the envied higher class from 
afar, they imagined that they drew nearer to it. 

‘And then,’ Morange exclaimed, as he opened the dining- 
room window, ‘there is also this.’ 

Outside, a balcony ran along the house-front, and at that 
height the view was really a very fine one, similar to that ob- 
tained from the Beauchéne mansion but more extensive, the 
Seine showing in the distance, and the heights of Passy 
rising above the nearer and lower house-roofs. 

Valérie also called attention to the prospect. ‘It is 
magnificent, is ij not?’ said she; ‘far better than the few 
trees that one can see from the quay.’ 

The servant was now bringing the boiled eggs and they 
took their seats at table, whilst Morange victoriously explained 
that the place altogether cost him sixteen hundred francsa, year. 
It was cheap indeed, though the amount in question was a 
heavy charge on Morange’s slender income. Mathieu now 
began to understand that he had been invited more particu- 
larly to admire the new flat, and these worthy people seemed 
so delighted to triumph over it before him that he took the 
matter gaily and without thought of spite. There was no 
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leulating ambition in his nature ; he envied nothing of the 
cury he brushed against in other people’s homes, and was 
ite satisfied with the snug modest life he led with Marianne 
d his children. Thus he simply felt surprised at finding 
8 Moranges so desirous of cutting a figure and making 
mey, and looked at them with a somewhat sad smile. 

Valérie was wearing a pretty gown of foulard with a 
ttern of little yellow flowers, while her daughter Reine, 
10m she liked to deck out coquettishly, had a frock of blue 
en stuff. There was also rather too much luxury about 
e meal. Soles followed the eggs, and then came cutlets, 
id afterwards some asparagus. 

The conversation began with some mention of Janville. 

‘ And so your children are in good health? Oh! they are 
ry fine children indeed. And you really like the country ? 
ow funny! I think I should feel dreadfully bored there, 
r there is too great a lack of amusements. Why, yes, we 
all be delighted to go to see you there, since Madame 
roment is kind enough to invite us.’ 

Then, as was bound to happen, the talk turned on the 
eauchênes. This was a subject which haunted the Moranges, 
ho lived in perpetual admiration of the Beauchénes, though 
i times they covertly criticised them. Valérie was very 
coud of being privileged to attend Constance’s Saturday ‘ at- 
omes,’ and of having been twice invited to dinner by her 
uring the previous winter. She on her side now had a day 
t her own, Tuesday, and she even gave little private parties, 
od half ruined herself in providing refreshments at them. 
8 for her acquaintances, she spoke with profound respect of 
Ime. Séguin du Hordel and that lady’s magnificent mansion 
1 the Avenue d’Antin, for Constance had obligingly obtained 
er an invitation to a ball there. But she was particularly 
ain of the friendship of Beauchéne’s sister, Séraphine, whom 
he invariably called ‘Madame Ja Baronne de Lowicz.’ 

‘The Baroness came to my at-home one afternoon,’ she 
aid, ‘She is so very good-natured and so gay! You knew 
er formerly, did you not? After her marriage, eh ? when 
he became reconciled to her brother and their wretched 
isputes about money matters were over. By the way, she 
as no great liking for Madame Beauchéne, as you must 
now.’ 

Then she again reverted to the manufacturer’s wife, 
eclared that little Maurice, however sturdy he might look, 
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was simply puffed out with bad flesh, and remarked that it 
would be à terrible blow for the parents if they should lose 
that only son of theirs. The subject of children was thus 
started, and when Mathieu, laughing, observed that they, 
the Moranges, had but one child, the cashier protested that it 
was unfair to compare him with M. Beauchéne, who was such 
a wealthy man. Valérie, for her part, pictured the position 
of her parents, afflicted with four daughters, who had been 
obliged to wait months and months for boots and frocks 
and hats, and had grown up anyhow, in perpetual terror 
lest they should never find husbands. A family was all very 
well, but when it happened to consist of daughters the 
situation became terrible for people of limited means; for 
if daughters were to be launched properly into life they must 
have dowries. ; 

‘ Besides,’ said she, ‘ I am very ambitious for my husband, 
and I am convinced that he may rise to a very high position 
if he will only listen to me. But he must not be saddled 
with a lot of incumbrances. As things stand, I trust that we 
may be able to get rich and give Reine a suitable dowry.’ 

Morange, quite moved by this little speech, caught hold of 
his wife’s hand and kissed it. Weak and good-natured as he 
was, Valérie was really the one with any will. It was she 
who had instilled some ambition into him, and he esteemed 
her the more for it. 

‘ My wife is a thorough good woman, you know, my dear 
Froment,’ said he. ‘She has a good head as well as a good 
heart.’ 

Then, whilst Valérie recapitulated her dream of wealth, the 
splendid flat she would have, the receptions she would hold, 
and the two months which, like the Beauchénes, she would 
spend at the seaside every summer, Mathieu looked at her 
and her husband and pondered over their position. Their 
case was very different from that of old Moineaud, who knew 
that he would never be a cabinet minister. Morange possibly 
dreamt that his wife would indeed make him a minister some 
day. Every petty bourgeois in a democratic community has 
a chance of rising and wishes to do so. Indeed, there is a 
universal, ferocious rush, each seeking to push the others 
aside so that he may the more speedily climb a rung of the 
social ladder. This general ascent, this phenomenon akin to 
capillarity, is only possible in a country where political 
equality and economic inequality prevail; for each has the 
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ame right to fortune and has but to conquer it. There is, 
owever, a struggle of the vilest egotism, if one wishes to 
aste the pleasures of the highly placed, pleasures which are 
lisplayed to the gaze of all and are eagerly coveted by nearly 
iverybody in the lower spheres. Under a democratic con- 
titution a nation cannot live happily if its manners and 
ustoms are not simple, and if the conditions of life are not 
‘irtually equal for one and all. Under other circumstances 
han these the liberal professions prove all-invading : there 
s à rush for public functions ; manual toil is regarded with 
contempt; luxury increases and becomes necessary; and 
vealth and power are furiously appropriated by assault in 
mder that one may greedily taste the voluptuousness of enjoy- 
nent. And in such a state of affairs, children, as Valérie put 
t, were incumbrances, whereas one needed to be free, 
bsolutely unburdened, if one wished to climb over all one’s 
:ompetitors. 

Mathieu also thought of that law of imitation which 
mpels even the least fortunate to impoverish themselves by 
triving to copy the happy ones of the world. How great the 
listress which really lurks beneath that envied luxury which is 
opied at such great cost! All sorts of useless needs are 
reated, and production is turned aside from the strictly 
iecessary. One can no longer express hardship by saying 
hat people lack bread; what they lack in the majority of 
ases is the superfluous, which they are unable to renounce 
rithout imagining that they have gone to the dogs and are 
a danger of starvation. 

At dessert, when the servant was no longer present, 
forange, excited by his good meal, became expansive. 
tlancing at his wife he winked towards their guest, saying : 

‘Come, he’s a safe friend; one may tell him everything.’ 

And when Valérie had consented with a smile and a nod, 
e went on: ‘ Well, this is the matter, my dear fellow: it is 
iossible that I may soon leave the works. Oh! it’s not 
ecided, but I’m thinking of it all the same. Yes, I’ve been 
hinking of it for some months past; for, when all is said, to 
arn five thousand francs a year, after eight years’ zeal, and 
9 think that one will never earn much more, is enough to 
aake one despair of life.’ 

‘It’s monstrous,’ the young woman interrupted: ‘it is 
‘ke breaking one’s head intentionally against a wall.’ 

‘Well, in such circumstances, my dear friend, the best 
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course is to look out for something elsewhere, is it not? Do 
you remember Michaud, whom I had under my orders at the 
works some six years ago? A very intelligent fellow he was. 
Well, scarcely six years have elapsed since he left us to 
go to the Crédit National, and what do you think he is now 
earning there? Twelve thousand francs—you hear me— 
twelve thousand frances!’ 

The last words rang out like a trumpet-call. The 
Moranges’ eyes dilated with ecstasy. Tven the little girl 
became very red. 

‘Last March,’ continued Morange, ‘I happened to meet 
Michaud, who told me all that, and showed himself very 
amiable. He offered to take me with him and help me on 
in my turn. Only there’s some risk to run. He explained 
to me that I must at first accept three thousand six hundred, 
so as to rise gradually to a very big figure. But three thousand 
six hundred! How can one live on that in the meantime, 
especially now that this flat has increased our expenses?’ 

At this Valérie broke in impetuously : ‘“ Nothing venture, 
nothing have!” That’s what I keep on repeating to him. 
Of course I am in favour of prudence; I would never let him 
do anything rash which might compromise his future. But, 
at the same time, he can’t moulder away in a situation 
unworthy of him.’ 

‘And so you have made up your minds?’ asked Mathieu. 

“Well, my wife has calculated everything,’ Morange 
replied; ‘and, yes, we have made up our minds, provided of 
course that nothing unforeseen occurs. Besides, it is only in 
October that any situation will be open at the Crédit National. 
But, I say, my dear friend, keep the matter entirely to your- 
self, for we don’t want to quarrel with the Beauchénes just 
now.’ 

Then he looked at his watch, for, like a good clerk, he was 
very punctual, and did not wish to be late at the office. The 
servant was hurried, the coffee was served, and they were 
drinking it, boiling hot as it was, when the arrival of a visitor 
upset the little household and caused everything to be for- 

otten. 
‘Oh!’ exclaimed Valérie, as she hastily rose, flushed with 
pride, ‘ Madame la Baronne de Lowicz !’ 

Séraphine, at this time nine-and-twenty, was red-haired, tall 
and elegant, with magnificent shoulders which were known to 
all Paris. Her red lips were wreathed in a triumphant smile, 
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nd a voluptuous flame ever shone in her large brown eyes 
ecked with gold. 

‘Pray don’t disturb yourselves, my friends,’ said she. 
Your servant wanted to show me into the drawing-room, 
ut I insisted on coming in here, because it is rather a press- 
og matter. J have come to fetch your charming little Reine 
o take her to a matinée at the Circus.’ 

A fresh explosion of delight ensued. The child remained 
peechless with joy, whilst the mother exulted and rattled on : 
Oh ! Madame la Baronne, you are really too kind! You are 
poiling the child. But the fact is that she isn’t dressed, and 
‘ou will have to wait a moment. Come, child, make haste, I 
vill help you—ten minutes, you understand—I won’t keep you 
vaiting a moment longer.’ 

Séraphine remained alone with the twomen. She had made 
gesture of surprise on perceiving Mathieu, whose hand, like 
n old friend, she now shook. 

‘ And you, are you quite well?’ she asked. 

‘ Quite well,’ he answered ; and as she sat down near him 
ie instinctively pushed his chair back. He did not seem at 
ll pleased at having met her. 

He had been on familiar terms with her during his earlier 
lays at the Beauchéne works. She was a frantic pleasure-lover, 
#icted with a peculiar form of neurosis, and destitute of both 
conscience and moral principles. Her conduct had given rise 
o scandal even before her extraordinary elopement with Baron 
le Lowicz, that needy adventurer with a face like an arch- 
ngel’s and the soul of a swindler. The result of the 
inion was à stillborn child. Then Séraphine, who was 
xtremely egotistical and avaricious, quarrelled with her hus- 
sand and drove him away. He repaired to Berlin, and was 
tilled there in a brawl at a gambling den. Delighted at being 
‘id of him, Séraphine made every use of her liberty as a young 
widow. She figured at every féte, took part in every kind of 
imusement, and many scandalous stories were told of her 
secret profligacy; but she contrived to keep up appearances 
ind was thus still received everywhere. 

‘You are living in the country, are you not?’ she asked 
igain, turning towards Mathieu. 

‘Yes, we have been there for three weeks past.’ 

‘Constance told me of it. I met her the other day at 
Madame Séguin’s. We are on the best terms possible, you 
sow, now that I give my brother good advice.’ 
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In point of fact her sister-in-law, Constance, hated her, but 
with her usual boldness she treated the matter as a joke. 

‘We talked about Dr. Gaude,’ she resumed; ‘I fancied 
that she wanted to ask for his address ; but she did not dare.’ 

‘Dr. Gaude!’ interrupted Morange. ‘Ah! yes, a friend 
of my wife’s spoke to her about him. He’s a wonderfully 
clever man, it appears. Some of his operations are like 
miracles.’ 

Then he went on talking of Dr. Gaude’s clinic at the 
Hôpital Marbeuf, a clinic whither society folks hastened to see 
operations performed, just as they might goto atheatre. The 
doctor, who was fond of money, and who bled his wealthy 
lady patients in more senses than one, was likewise partial to 
glory and proud of accomplishing the most dangerous ex- 
periments on the unhappy creatures who fell into his hands. 
The newspapers were always talking about him, his cures were 
constantly puffed and advertised by way of inducing fine ladies 
to trust themselves to his skill. And he certainly accom- 
plished wonders, cutting and carving his patientsin the quietest, 
most unconcerned way possible, with never a scruple, never a 
doubt as to whether what he did was strictly right or not. 

Séraphine had begun to laugh, showing her white wolfish 
teeth between her blood-red lips, when she noticed the horri- 
fied expression which had appeared on Mathieu’s face since 
Gaude had been spoken of. ‘Ah!’ said she; ‘there’sa man, 
now, who in nowise resembles your squeamish Dr. Boutan, 
-who is always prattling about the birth-rate. Ican’t under- 
stand why Constance keeps tothat old-fashioned booby, holding 
the views she does. She is quite right, you know, in her 
opinions. I fully share them.’ 

Morange laughed complaisantly. He wished to show her 
that his opinions were the same. However, as Valérie did not 
return with Reine, he grew impatient, and asked permission 
to go and see what they were about. Perhaps he himself might 
be able to help in getting the child ready. 

As soon as Séraphine was alone with Mathieu she turned 
her big, ardent, gold-flecked eyes upon him. She no longer 
laughed with the same laugh as a moment previously; an ex- 
pression of voluptuous irony appeared on her bold bad face. 
After aspell of silence she inquired, ‘And is my good cousin 
Marianne quite well?’ 

‘Quite well,’ replied Mathieu. 

‘ And the children are still growing ?’ 
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‘Yes, still growing.’ 

‘So you are happy, like a good paterfamilias, in your litile 
100k ?’ 

‘ Perfectly happy.’ 

Again she lapsed into silence, but she did not cease to 
ook at him, more provoking, more radiant than ever, with 
ihe charm of a young sorceress whose eyes burn and 
Joison men’s hearts. And at last she slowly resumed: ‘ And 
30 it is all over between us ?’ 

He made a gesture in token of assent. There had long 
since been a passing intrigue between them. He had been 
aineteen at the time, and she two-and-twenty. He had then 
out just entered life, and she was already married. But a 
‘ew months later he had fallen in love with Marianne, and 
aad then entirely freed himself from the connection. 

‘All over—really?’ she again inquired, smiling but 
iggressive. : 

She was looking very beautiful and bold, seeking to tempt 
aim and carry him off from that silly little cousin of hers, 
whose tears would simply have made her laugh. And as 
Mathieu did not this time give her any answer, even by a 
wave of the hand, she went on: ‘I prefer that: don’t reply: 
lon’t say that it is all over. You might make a mistake, you 
mow.’ 

For a moment Mathieu’s eyes flashed, then he closed 
ihem in order that he might no longer see Séraphine, who was 
eaning towards him. It seemed as if all the past were 
soming back. She almost pressed her lips to his as she 
whispered that she still loved him; and when he drew back, 
‘ull of mingled emotion and annoyance, she raised her little 
aand to his mouth as if she feared that he was again going 
0 say no. 

‘Be quiet,’ said she; ‘they are coming.’ 

The Moranges were now indeed returning with Reine, 
vhose hair had been curled. The child looked quite delicious 
n her frock of rose silk decked with white lace, and her large 
iat trimmed with some of the dress material. Her gay round 
ace showed with flowery delicacy under the rose silk. 

‘Oh, what a love!’ exclaimed Séraphine by way of pleas- 
ag the parents. ‘Somebody will be stealing her from me, 
ou know.’ 

Then it occurred to her to kiss the child in passionate 
ashion, feigning the emotion of a woman who regrets that 
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she is childless. ‘Yes; indeed one regrets it very much 
when one sees such a treasure as this sweet girl of yours. 
Ah! if one could only be sure that God would give one such 
a charming child—well, at all events, I shall steal her from 
you; you need not expect me to bring her back again.’ 

The enraptured Moranges laughed delightedly. And 
Mathieu, who knew her well, listened in stupefaction. How 
many times during their short and passionate liaison had she 
not inveighed against children! In her estimation maternity 
poisoned love, aged woman, and made a horror of herlin the 
eyes of man. 

However, the Moranges accompanied her and Reine to 
the landing. And they could not find words warm enough 
to express their happiness at seeing such coveted wealth and 
luxury come to seek their daughter. When the door of the 
flat was closed Valérie darted on to the balcony, exclaiming, 
‘ Let us see them drive off.’ 

Morange, who no longer gave a thought to the office, took 
up a position near her, and called Mathieu and compelled 
him likewise to lean over and look down. A well-appointed 
victoria was waiting below with a superb-looking coachman 
motionless on the box-seat. This sight put a finishing touch 
to the excitement of the Moranges. When Séraphine had 
installed the little girl beside her, they laughed aloud. 

‘ How pretty she looks! How happy she must feel!’ 

Reine must have been conscious that they were looking 
at her, for she raised her head, smiled and bowed. And 
Séraphine did the same, while the horse broke into a trot and 
turned the corner of the avenue. Then came a final explo- 
sion— 

‘Look at her!’ repeated Valérie; ‘she is so candid! At 
twelve years old she is still as innocent as a child in her 
cradle. You know that I trust her to nobody. Wouldn't one 
think her a little duchess who has always had a carriage of 
her own ?’ 

Then Morange reverted to his dream of fortune. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘I hope that she wld have a carriage when we marry 
her off. Just let me get into the Crédit National and you 
will see all your desires fulfilled.’ 

And turning towards Mathieu he added, ‘ There are three 
of us, and, as I have said before, that is quite enough for a 
man to provide for, especially as money is so hard to earn.’ 
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Ar the works during the afternoon Mathieu, who wished to 
oe free earlier than usual in order that, before dining in town, 
he might call upon his landlord, in accordance with his 
promise to Marianne, found himself so busy that he scarcely 
saught sight of Beauchéne. This was a relief, for the secret 
which he had surprised by chance annoyed him, and he feared 
lest he might cause his employer embarrassment. But the 
latter, when they exchanged a few passing words, did not 
seem to remember even that there was any cause for shame 
yn his part. He had never before shown himself more active, 
more devoted to business. The fatigue he had felt in the 
morning had passed away, and he talked and laughed like 
one who finds life very pleasant, and has no fear whatever of 
hard work. 

As a rule Mathieu left at six o’clock; but that day he 
went into Morange’s office at half-past five to receive his 
month’s salary. This rightly amounted to three hundred and 
ifty francs; but as five hundred had been advanced to him 
n January, which he paid back by instalments of fifty, he 
nly now received fifteen louis, and these he pocketed with 
such an air of satisfaction that the accountant commented 
on it. 

‘Well,’ said the young fellow, ‘the money’s welcome, for 
[ left my wife with just thirty sous this morning.’ 

It was already more than six o’clock when he found 
1imself outside the superb house which the Séguin du Hordel 
‘amily occupied in the Avenue d’Antin. Séguin’s grand- 
father had been a mere tiller of the soil at Janville. Later 
on, his father, as a contractor for the army, had made a 
‘onsiderable fortune. And he, the son of a parvenu, led the 
ife of a rich, elegant idler. He was a member of the leading 
lubs, and, whilst passionately fond of horses, affected also a 
aste tor art and literature, going for fashion’s sake to extreme 
pinions. He had proudly married an almost portionless girl 
f a very ancient aristocratic race, the last of the Vaugelades, 
7hose blood was poor and whose mind was narrow. Her 
nother, an ardent Catholic, had only succeeded in making of 
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her one who, while following religious practices, was eager 
for the joys of the world. Séguin, since his marriage, had 
likewise practised religion, since it was fashionable to do so. 
His peasant grandfather had had ten children ; his father, the 
army contractor, had been content with six; and he himself 
had two, a boy and a girl, and deemed even that number 
more than was right. 

One part of Séguin’s fortune consisted of an estate 
of some twelve hundred acres—woods and heaths—above 
Janville, which his father had purchased with some of his 
large gains after retiring from business. The old man’s 
long-caressed dream had been to return in triumph to his 
native village, whence he had started quite poor, and he was 
on the point of there building himself a princely residence in 
the midst of a vast park when death snatched him away. 
Almost the whole of this estate had come to Séguin in his 
share of the paternal inheritance, and he had turned the 
shooting rights to some account by dividing them into shares 
of five hundred francs value, which his friends eagerly pur- 
chased. The income derived from this source was, however, 
but a meagre one. Apart from the woods there was only 
uncultivated land on the estate, marshes, patches of sand, and 
fields of stones ; and for centuries past the opinion of the 
district had been that no agriculturist could ever turn the 
expanse to good account. The defunct army contractor alone 
had been able to picture there a romantic park, such as he 
had dreamt of creating around his regal abode. It was he, 
by the way, who had obtained an authorisation to add to the 
name of Séguin that of Du Hordel—taken ftom a ruined 
tower called the Hordel which stood on the estate. 

It was through Beauchéne, one of the shareholders of the 
shooting rights, that Mathieu had made Séguin’s acquaint- 
ance, and had discovered the old hunting-box, the lonely, 
quiet pavilion, which had pleased him so much that he had 
rented it. Valentine, who good-naturedly treated Marianne 
as a poor friend, had even been amiable enough to visit her 
there, and had declared the situation of the place to be quite 
poetical, laughing the while over her previous ignorance of it 
like one who had known nothing of her property. In reality 
she herself would not have lived there for an hour. Her 
husband had launched her into the feverish life of literary, 
artistic, and society Paris, hurrying her to gatherings, studios, 
exhibitions, theatres, and other pleasure resorts—all those 
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brasier-like places where weak heads and wavering hearts are 
lost. He himself, amidst all his passion for show, felt bored to 
death everywhere, and was only at ease among his horses: and 
this despite his pretensions with respect to advanced literature 
and philosophy, his collections of curios, such as the bowrgeois 
of to-day does not yet understand, his furniture, his pottery, his 
pewter-work, and particularly his bookbindings, of which he 
was very proud. And he was turning his wife into a copy of 
himself, perverting her by his extravagant opinions and his 
promiscuous friendships, in such wise that the litile devotee 
who had been confided to his keeping was now on the high 
road to every kind of folly. She still went to Mass and par- 
took of the Holy Communion ; but she was each day growing 
more and more familiar with wrong-doing. A disaster must 
surely be at the end of it all, particularly as he foolishly 
behaved to her in a rough, jeering way, which greatly hurt 
her feelings, and led her to dream of being loved with gentle- 
ness. 

When Mathieu entered the house, which displayed eight 
lofty windows on each of the storeys of its ornate Renaissance 
façade, he laughed lightly as he thought: ‘ These folks don’t 
have to wait for a monthly pittance of three hundred francs, 
with just thirty sous in hand.’ 

The hall was extremely rich, all bronze and marble. On 
the right hand were the dining-room and two drawing-rooms; 
on the left a billiard-room, a smoking-room, and a winter 
garden. On the first floor, in front of the broad staircase, was 
Séguin’s so-called ‘cabinet,’ a vast apartment, sixteen feet 
high, forty feet long, and six-and-twenty feet wide, which 
occupied all the central part of the house; whilst the husband’s 
bed and dressing rooms were on the right, and those of the 
wife and children on the left hand. Up above, on the second 
floor, two complete suites of rooms were kept in reserve for 
the time when the children should have grown up. 

A footman, who knew Mathieu, at once took him upstairs 
to the cabinet and begged him to wait there, whilst Monsieur 
finished dressing. For a moment the visitor fancied himself 
alone and glanced round the spacious room, feeling interested 
in its adornments, the lofty windows of old stained glass, the 
hangings of old Genoese velvet and brocaded silk, the oak 
bookcases showing the highly ornamented backs of the 
volumes they contained; the tables laden with bibelots, 
bronzes, marbles, goldsmith’s work, glass work, and the 
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famous collection of modern pewter work. Then Eastern 
carpets were spread out upon all sides ; there were low seats 
and couches for every mood of idleness, and cosy nooks in 
which one could hide oneself behind fringes of lofty plants. 

‘Oh! so it’s you, Monsieur Froment,’ suddenly exclaimed 
somebody in the direction of the table allotted to the pewter 
curios. And thereupon a tall young man of thirty, whom a 
screen had hitherto hidden from Mathieu’s view, came forward 
with outstretched hand. 

‘Ah!’ said Mathieu, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘ Mon- 
sieur Charles Santerre.’ 

This was but their second time of meeting. They had 
found themselves together once before in that same room. 
Charles Santerre, already famous as a novelist, a young master 
popular in Parisian drawing-rooms, had a fine brow, caressing 
brown eyes, and a large red mouth which his moustache and 
beard, cut in the Assyrian style and carefully curled, helped 
to conceal. He had made his way thanks to women, whose 
society he sought under pretext of studying them, but 
whom he was resolved to use as instruments of fortune. As 
a matter of calculation and principle he had remained a 
bachelor and generally installed himself in the nests of others. 
From the literary standpoint feminine frailty was his stock 
subject: he had made it his specialty to depict scenes of 
guilty love amidst elegant, refined surroundings. At first he 
had no illusions as to the literary value of his works; he had 
simply chosen, in a deliberate way, what he deemed to be a 
pleasant and lucrative trade. But, duped by his successes, 
he had allowed pride to persuade him that he was really a 
writer. And nowadays he posed as the painter of an expiring 
society, professing the greatest pessimism, and basing a 
new religion on the annihilation of human passion and 
sexuality, which annihilation would insure the final happiness 
of the world. 

‘Séguin will be here in a moment,’ he resumed in an 
amiable way. ‘It occurred to me to take him and his wife to 
dine at a restaurant this evening, before going to a certain 
first performance where there will probably be some fisticuffs 
and a rumpus to-night.’ 

Mathieu then for the first time noticed that Santerre was 
in evening dress. They continued chatting- for a moment, 
and the novelist called attention to a new pewter treasure 
among Séguin’s collection. It represented a long, thin woman, 
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stretched full-length, with her hair streaming around her. 
She seemed to be sobbing as she lay there, and Santerre de- 
slared the conception to be a masterpiece. The figure sym- 
volised the end of woman, reduced to despair and solitude 
when man should finally have made up his mind to have 
aothing further to do with her. It was the novelist who, in 
iterary and artistic matters, helped on the insanity which 
was gradually springing up in the Séguins’ home. 

However, Séguin himself now made his appearance. He 
vas of the same age as Santerre, but was taller and slimmer, 
vith fair hair, an aquiline nose, grey eyes, and thin lips 
mi by a slight moustache. He also was in evening 
ress. 

‘Ah! well, my dear fellow,’ said he with the slight lisp 
vhich he affected, ‘ Valentine is determined to put on a new 
rown. So we must be patient; we shall have an hour to 
vait.’ 

Then, on catching sight of Mathieu, he began to apologise 
wincing much politeness and striving to accentuate his air of 
rigid distinction. When the young man, whom he called 
lis amiable tenant, had acquainted him with the motive of 
vis visit—the leak in the zinc roof of the little pavilion at 
lanville—he at once consented to let the local plumber do any 
1ecessary soldering. But when, after fresh explanations, he 
inderstood that the roofing was so worn and damaged that it 
equired to be changed entirely, he suddenly departed from 
lis lofty affability and began to protest, declaring that he 
‘ould not possibly expend in such repairs a sum which would 
xceed the whole annual rental of six hundred francs. 

‘Some soldering,’ he repeated; ‘some soldering; it’s 
inderstood. I will write to the plumber.’ And wishing to 
thange the subject he added : ‘Oh! wait a moment, Monsieur 
Troment. You are a man of taste, I know, and I want to 
how you a marvel.’ 

He really had some esteem for Mathieu, for he knew that 
he young fellow possessed a quick creative mind. Mathieu 
vegan to smile, outwardly yielding to this attempt to create a 
liversion, but determined at heart that he would not leave the 
lace until he had obtained a promise of a new roof. He took 
told of a book, clad in a marvellous binding, which Séguin had 
etched from a bookcase and tendered with religiouscare. On 
he cover of soft snow-white leather was incrusted a long 


ilver lily, intersected by a tuft of big violet thistles. The 
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title of the work, ‘Beauty Imperishable,’ was tooled up above, 
as in a corner of the sky. . 

‘Ah! what a delightful conception, what delightful 
colouring!’ declared Mathieu, who was really charmed. 
‘Some bindings nowadays are perfect gems.’ Then he 
noticed the title : ‘ Why, it’s Monsieur Santerre’s last novel!’ 
said he. 

Séguin smiled and glanced at the writer, who had drawn 
near. And when he saw him examining the book and 
looking quite moved by the compliment paid to it, he 
exclaimed : ‘ My dear fellow, the binder brought it here this 
morning, and I was awaiting an opportunity to surprise you 
with it. It is the pearl of my collection! What do you 
think of the idea—that lily which symbolises triumphant 
purity, and those thistles, the plants which spring up among 
ruins, and which symbolise the sterility of the world, at last 
deserted, again won over to the only perfect felicity ? : All: 
your work lies in those symbols, you know.’ 

‘Yes, yes. But you spoil me; you will end by making me 
proud.’ 

Mathieu had read Santerre’s novel, having borrowed a copy 
of it from Mme. Beauchéne, in order that his wife might see 
it, since it was a book that everybody was talking of. And 
the perusal of the work had exasperated him. Forsaking the 
customary bachelor’s flat where in previous works he. had 
been so fond of laying scenes of debauchery, Santerre had 
this time tried to rise to the level of pure art and Jyrical 
symbolism. The story he told was one of a certain Countess 
Anne-Marie, who, to escape a rough-mannered husband of 
extreme masculinity, had sought a refuge in Brittany in 
the company of a young painter endowed with divine in- 
spiration, one Norbert, who had undertaken to decorate a 
convent chapel with paintings that depicted his various 
visions. And for thirty years he went on painting there, 
ever in colloquy with the angels, and ever having Anne-Marie 
beside him. And during those thirty years of illicit love 
the Countess’s beauty remained unimpaired; she was as 
young and as fresh at the finish as at the outset; whereas 
certain secondary personages, introduced into the story, wives 
and mothers of a neighbouring little town, sank into physical 

; and mental decay, monstrous decrepitude. Mathieu con- 
/ sidered the author’s theory that all physical beauty and moral 
~ nobility belonged to virgins only to be thoroughly imbecile, 
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and he could not restrain himself from hinting his disapproval 
of it. 

Both Santerre and Séguin, however, hotly opposed him, 
and quite a discussion ensued. First Santerre took up the 
matter from a religious standpoint. Said he, the words of 
the Old Testament, ‘ Increase and multiply,’ were not to be 
found in the New Testament, which was the true basis of the 
Christian religion. The first Christians, he declared, had held 
marriage in horror, and with them the Holy Virgin had 
become the ideal of womanhood. Séguin thereupon nodded 
approval and proceeded to give his opinions on feminine 
beauty. But these were hardly to the taste of Mathieu, 
who promptly pointed out that the conception of beauty had 
often varied. 

‘To-day,’ said he, ‘ you conceive beauty to consist in a long, 
slim, attenuated, almost angular figure; but at the time of 
the Renaissance the type of the beautiful was very different. 
Take Rubens, take Titian, take even Raffaelle, and you will 
see that their women were of robust build. Even their Virgin 
Marys have a motherly air. To my thinking, moreover, if we 
reverted to some such natural type of beauty, if women were not 
encouraged by fashion to compress and attenuate their figures 
in such wise that their very nature, their very organism is 
changed, there would perhaps be some hope of coping with 
the depopulation evil which is talked about so much nowa- 
days.’ 

YThe others looked at him and smiled with an air of com- 
passionate superiority. ‘Dépopulation an evil!’ exclaimed 
Séguin; ‘can you, my dear sir, intelligent as you are, still 
believe in that hackneyed old story? Come, reflect and 
reason a little.’ 

Then Santerre chimed in, and they went on talking one 
after the other and at times both together. Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann and Nietzsche were passed in review, and they 
claimed Malthus as one of themselves. But all this literary 
pessimism did not trouble Mathieu. He, with his belief in 
fruitfulness, remained convinced that the nation which no 
longer had faith in life must be dangerously ill. True, there 
were hours when he doubted the expediency of numerous 
families and asked himself if ten thousand happy people were 
not preferable to a hundred thousand unhappy ones; in 
which connection political and economic conditions had to be 
taken into account. But when all was said, he remained almost 
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convinced that the Malthusian hypotheses would prove as 
false in the future as they had proved false in the past. 

‘Moreover,’ said he, ‘even if the world should become 
densely populated, even if food supplies, such as we know them, 
should fall short, chemistry would extract other means of 
subsistence from inorganic matter. And, besides, all such 
eventualities are so far away that it is impossible to make any 
calculation on a basis of scientific certainty. In France, too, 
instead of contributing to any such danger, we are going back- 
ward, we are marching towards annihilation. The population of 
France was once a fourth of the population of Europe, but 
now it is only one-eighth. In a century or two Paris will 
be dead, like ancient Athens and ancient Rome, and we shall 
have fallen to the rank that Greece now occupies. Paris 
seems determined to die.’ 

But Santerre protested: ‘No, no; Paris simply wishes to 
remain stationary, and it wishes this precisely because it is 
the most intelligent, most highly civilised city in the world. 
The more nations advance in civilisation the smaller becomes 
their birth-rate. We are simply giving the world an example 
of high culture, superior intelligence, and other nations will 
certainly follow that example when in turn they also attain 
to our state of perfection. There are signs of this already on 
every side.’ 

‘Quite so!’ exclaimed Séguin, backing up his friend. 
‘The phenomenon is general ; all the nations show the same 
symptoms, and are decreasing in numbers, or will decrease as 
soon as they become civilised. Japan is affected already, and 
the same will be the case with China as soon as Europe forces 
open the door there.’ 

Mathieu had become grave and attentive since the two 
society men, seated before him in evening dress, had begun 
to talk more rationally. The pale, slim, flat virgin, their 
ideal of feminine beauty, was no longer in question. The 
history of mankind was passing by. And almost as if com- 
muning with himself, he said: ‘So you do not fear the 
Yellow Peril, that terrible swarming of Asiatic barbarians 
who, it was said, would at some fatal moment sweep down 
on our Europe, ravage it, and people it afresh? In past 
ages, history always began anew in that fashion, by the 
sudden shifting of oceans, the invasion of fierce rough races 
coming to endow weakened nations with new blood. And 
after each such occurrence civilisation flowered afresh, more 
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broadly and freely than ever. How was it that Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Memphis fell into dust with their populations, 
who seem to have died on the spot? How is it that Athens 
and Rome still agonise to-day, unable to spring afresh from 
their ashes and renew the splendour of their ancient glory? 
How is it that death has already laid its hand upon Paris, 
which, whatever her splendour, is but the capital of a France 
whose virility is weakened? You may argue as you please 
and say that, like the ancient capitals of the world, Paris is 
dying of an excess of culture, intelligence, and civilisation ; 
it is none the less a fact that she is approaching death, the 
turn of the tide which will carry splendour and power to some 
new nation. Your theory of equilibrium is wrong. Nothing 
can remain stationary; whatever ceases to grow, decreases 
and disappears. And if Paris is bent on dying, she will die, 
and the country with her.’ 

‘Well, for my part,’ declared Santerre, resuming the pose 
of an elegant pessimist, ‘if she wishes to die, I sha’n’t oppose 
her. In fact, I’m fully determined to help her.’ 

‘Tt is evident that the really honest, sensible course is to 
check any increase of population,’ added Séguin. 

But Mathieu, as if he had not heard them, went on: ‘I 
know Herbert Spencer’s law, and I believe it to be theoreti- 
cally correct. It is certain that civilisation is a check to 
fruitfulness, so that one may picture a series of social 
evolutions conducting now to decrease and now to increase 
of population, the whole ending in final equilibrium, by the 
very effect of culture’s victory when the world shall be 
entirely populated and civilised. But who can foretell what 
road will be followed, through what disasters and sufferings 
one may have to go? More and more nations may disappear, 
and others may replace them, and how many thousands of 
years may not be needed before the final adjustment, com- 
pounded of truth, justice, and peace, is arrived at? At the 
thought of this the mind trembles and hesitates, and the 
heart contracts with a pang.’ 

Deep silence fell whilst he thus remained disturbed, 
shaken in his faith in the good powers of life, and at a loss 
8 to who was right—he or those two men so languidly 
stretched out before him. 

But Valentine, Séguin’s wife, came in, laughing and 
naking an exhibition of masculine ways, which it had cost her 
nuch trouble to acquire. 
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‘Ah! you people; you must not bear me any malice, you 
know. That girl Céleste takes such a time over every- 
thing !’ 

At five-and-twenty Valentine was short, slight, and 
still girlish. Fair, with a delicate face, laughing blue eyes, 
and a pert little nose, she could not claim to be pretty. 
Still she was charming and droll, and very free and easy in 
her ways ; for not only did her husband take her about with 
him to all sorts of objectionable places, but she had become 
quite familiar with the artists and writers who frequented the 
house. Thus it was only in presence of something extremely 
insulting that she again showed herself the last of the 
Vaugelades, when she would all at once draw herself up and 
display haughty contempt and frigidity. 

‘Ah! it’s you, Monsieur Froment,’ she said amiably, 
stepping towards Mathieu and shaking his hand in cavalier 
fashion. ‘Is Madame Froment in good health? Are the 
children flourishing as usual ? ? 

Séguin, however, was examining her dress, a gown of 
white silk trimmed with unbleached lace, and he suddenly 
gave way to one of those horribly rude fits which burst forth 
at times amidst all his great affectation of politeness. 
‘What! have you kept us waiting all this time to put that rag 
on? Well, you never looked a greater fright in your life!’ 

And she had entered the room convinced that she looked 
charming! She made an effort to control herself, but her 
girlish face darkened and assumed an expression of haughty, 
vindictive revolt. Then she slowly turned her eyes towards 
the friend who was present, and who was gazing at her with 
ecstasy, striving to accentuate the slavish submissiveness of 
his attitude. 

‘You look delicious!’ he murmured; ‘that gown is a 
marvel.’ 

Séguin laughed and twitted Santerre on his obsequious- 
ness towards women. Valentine, mollified by the compli- 
ment, soon recovered her birdlike gaiety, and such free and 
easy conversation ensued between the trio that Mathieu felt 
both stupefied and embarrassed. In fact, he would have 
gone off at once had it not been for his desire to obtain from 
his landlord a promise to repair the pavilion properly. 

‘Wait another moment,’ Valentine at last said to her 
husband ; ‘I told Céleste to bring the children, so that we 
might kiss them before starting.’ 
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Mathieu wished to profit by this fresh delay, and sought 
to renew his request ; but Valentine was already rattling on 
again, talking of dining at the most disreputable restaurant 
possible, and asking if at the first performance which they 
were to attend they would see all the horrors. which had 
been hissed at the dress rehearsal the night before. She 
appeared like a pupil of the two men between whom she 
stood. She even went further in her opinions than they did, 
displaying the wildest pessimism, and such extreme views on 
literature and art that they themselves could not forbear 
laughing. Wagner was greatly over-estimated, in her 
opinion ; she asked for’invertebrate music, the free harmony 
of the passing wind. As for her moral views, they were 
enough to make one shudder. She had got past the argu- 
mentative amours of-Ibsen’s idiotic rebellious heroines, and 
had now reached the theory of pure intangible beauty. She 
deemed Santerre’s last creation, Anne-Marie, to be far too 
material and degraded, because in one deplorable passage the 
author remarked that Norbert’s kisses had left their trace on 
the Countess’s’brow. Santerre disputed the quotation, where- 
upon she rushed upon the volume and sought the page to 
which she-had referred. - 

‘But I never degraded her,’ exclaimed the novelist in 
despair. ‘She never has a child.’ 

‘Pooch! What of that?’ exclaimed Valentine. ‘If Anne- 
Marie is to raise our hearts she ought to be like spotless 
marble, and Norbert’s kisses should leave no mark upon 
her.’ 

But she was interrupted, for Céleste, the maid, a tall dark 
girl with an equine head, big features, and a pleasant air, 
now came in with the two children. Gaston was at this 
time five years old, and Lucie was three. Both were slight. 
and delicate, pale like roses blooming in the shade. Like 
their mother, they were fair. The lad’s hair was inclined 
to be carroty, whilst that of the girl suggested the colour of 
oats. | And they also had their mother’s blue eyes, but their 
faces were elongated like that of their father. Dressed in 
white, with their locks curled, got up indeed in the most 
coquettish style, they looked like big fragile dolls. The 
parents, however, were touched in their worldly pride ai 
sight of them, and insisted on their playing their parts with 
due‘ propriety. : 

Well, don’t you wish anybody good evening ?’ 
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The children were not timid; they were already used to 
society and looked visitors full in the face. If they made 
little haste, it was because they were naturally indolent and 
did not care to obey. However, they at last made up their 
minds and allowed themselves to be kissed. 

‘Good evening, good friend Santerre.’ | 

Then they hesitated before Mathieu, and their father had 
to remind them of the gentleman’s name, though they had 
already seen him on two or three occasions. 

‘Good evening, Monsieur Froment.’ 

Valentine took hold of them, sat them on her lap, and 
half stifled them with caresses. She seemed to adore them, 
but as soon as she had sat them down again she forgot all 
about them. 

‘So you are going out again, mamma?’ asked the little 
boy. 
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‘Why, yes, my darling. Papas and mammas, you know, 
have their affairs to see to.’ 

‘So we shall have dinner all alone, mamma ?’ 

Valentine did not answer, but turned towards the maid, 
who was waiting for orders : 

‘You are not to leave them for a moment, Céleste—you 
hear? And, above all things, they are not to go into the 
kitchen. I can never come home without finding them in 
the kitchen. It is exasperating. Let them have their dinner 
at seven, and put them to bed at nine. And see that they go 
to sleep.’ 

The big girl with the equine head listened with an air of 
respectful obedience, whilst her faint smile expressed the 
cunning of a Norman wench who had been five years in 
Paris already and was hardened to service, and well knew 
what was done with children when the master and mistress 
were absent. 

‘Madame,’ she said in a simple way, ‘Mademoiselle Lucie 
is poorly. She has been sick again.’ 

‘What? sick again!’ cried the father in a fury. ‘I am 
always hearing of that! They are always being sick! And 
it always happens when we are going out! It is very dis- 
agreeable, my dear; you might see to it; you ought not to 
let our children have papier-maché stomachs ! ’ 

The mother made an angry gesture, as if to say that she 
could not help it. As a matter of fact, the children were 
often poorly, They had experienced every childish ailment, 
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hey were always catching cold or getting feverish. And 
hey preserved the mute, moody, and somewhat anxious 
lemeanour of children who are abandoned to the care of 
servants. 

‘Ts it true you were poorly, my little Lucie?’ asked 
Valentine, stooping down to the child. ‘You aren't poorly 
aow, are you? No, no, it’s nothing, nothing at all. Kiss 
me, my pet; bid papa good night very prettily, so that he 
may not feel worried in leaving you.’ 

She rose up, already tranquillised and gay again; and, 
aoticing that Mathieu was looking at her, she exclaimed : 

‘Ah! these little folks give one a deal of worry. But one 
oves them dearly all the same, though, so far as there is 
aappiness in life, it would perhaps be better for them never to 
aave been born. However, my duty to the country is done. 
Each wife ought to have a boy and a girl as I have.’ 

Thereupon Mathieu, seeing that she was jesting, ventured 
0 say with a laugh: 

‘Well, that isn’t the opinion of your medical man, Dr. 
Boutan. He declares that to make the country prosperous 
wery married couple ought to have four children.’ 

‘Four children! He’s mad!’ cried Séguin. And again 
vith the greatest freedom of language he brought forward 
ris pet theories. There was a world of meaning in his wife’s 
aughter whilst Céleste stood there unmoved and the children 
istened without understanding. But at last Santerre led the 
Jéguins away. It was only in the hall that Mathieu obtained 
rom his landlord a promise that he would write to the 
umber at Janville and that the roof of the pavilion should 
ie entirely renovated, since the rain came into the bed- 
ooms. 

The Séguins’ landau was waiting at the door. When 
hey had got into it with their friend, it occurred to Mathieu 
o raise his eyes; and at one of the windows he perceived 
Jéleste standing between the two children, intent, no doubt, 
n assuring herself that Monsieur and Madame were really 
oing. The young man recalled Reine’s departure from her 
arents ; but here both Lucie and Gaston remained motionless, 
ravely mournful, and neither their father nor their mother 
ace thought of looking up at them. 
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IV 


AT half-past seven o’clock, when Mathieu arrived at the 
restaurant on the Place de la Madeleine where he was to 
meet his employer, he found him already installed there, 
drinking a glass of madeira with his customer, M. Firon- 
Badinier. The dinner was a remarkable one; choice viands 
and the best wines were served in abundance. But Mathieu 
was struck less by the appetite which the others displayed 
than by Beauchéne’s activity and skill. Glass in hand, never 
losing a bite, he had already persuaded his customer, by the 
time the roast arrived, to order not only the new thresher 
but also a mowing machine. M. Firon-Badinier was to take 
the train for Evreux at nine-twenty, and when nine o’clock 
struck the other, now eager to be rid of him, contrived to 
pack him off in a cab to the St.-Lazare railway station. 

For a moment Beauchéne remained standing on the foot- 
pavement with Mathieu, and took off his hat in order that 
the mild breezes of that delightful May evening might cool 
his burning head. : 

‘Well, that’s settled,’ he said with a laugh. ‘But if 
wasn’t so easily managed. It was the Pommard which 
induced the beggar to make up his mind. All the same, I was 
dreadfully afraid he would stop on and make me miss my 
appointment.’ 

These remarks, which escaped him amidst his semi- 
intoxication, led him to more confidential talk. He put on 
his hat again, lighted a fresh cigar, and took Mathieu’s arm. 
Then they walked on slowly through the passion-stirred 
throng and the nightly blaze of the Boulevards. 

‘There’s plenty of time,’ said Beauchéne. ‘I’m not 
expected till half-past nine, and it’s close by. Will you have 
acigar? No? You never smoke ?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘ Well, my dear fellow, it would be ridiculous to feign with 
you, since you happened to see me this morning. Oh, it’s a 
stupid affair! I’m quite of that opinion; but, then, what 
would you have?’ 

Thereupon he launched out into long explanations con- 
cerning his marital life and the intrigue which had suddenly 
sprung up between him and that girl Norine, old Moineaud’s 
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laughter. He professed the greatest respect for his wife, but 
ae was nevertheless a loose liver; and Constance was now 
beginning to resign herself to the inevitable. She closed her 
ayes when it would have been unpleasant’ for her to keep 
them open. She knew very well that it was essential that 
the business should be kept together and pass intact into the 
hands of their son Maurice. A tribe of children would have 
meant the ruin of all their plans. i 

Mathieu listened at first in great astonishment, and then 
began to ask questions and raise objections, at most of which 
Beauchéne laughed gaily, like the gross ‘egotist he was. He 
talked at length with extreme volubility, going into all sorts of 
details, at times assuming a semi-apologetic manner, but 
more frequently justifying himself with an air of triumph. 
And, finally, when they reached the corner of the Rue 
Caumartin he halted to bid Mathieu good-bye. He there had 
a little bachelor’s lodging, which was kept in order by the 
concierge of the house, who, being very well paid, proved an 
extremely discreet domestic. 1: 

As he hurried off, Mathieu, still-standing at the corner of 
the street, could not help thinking of the scenes which he had 
witnessed at the Beauchéne works that day. He thought of 
old Moineaud the fitter, whom he again saw standing silent 
and unmoved in the women’s workroom while his daughter 
Euphrasie was being soundly rated by Beauchéne, and while 
Norine, the other girl, looked on with a sly laugh. When the 
toiler’s children have grown up and gone to join, the lads 
the army of slaughter, and the girls the army of vice, the 
father, degraded by the ills of life, pays little heed to it all. 
To him it is seemingly a matter of indifference to what dis- 
aster the wind may carry the fledgelings who fall from the 
nest. 3 

It was now half-past nine o’clock, and Mathieu had more 
than an hour before him to reach the Northern railway 
station. So he did not hurry, but strolled very leisurely up 
the Boulevards. He had eaten and drunk far more than 
usual, and Beauchéne’s: insidious confidential talk, still 
buzzing in his ears, helped on his intoxication. His hands 
were hot, and now and again a sudden glow passed over his 
face. And what a warm evening it was, too, on those 
Boulevards, blazing with electric lights, fevered by a swarm- 
ing, jostling throng, amidst a ceaseless rumble of cabs and 
omnibuses! It was all like a stream of ardent life flowing 
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away into the night, and Mathieu allowed himself to be 
carried on by the torrent, whose hot breath, whose glow of 
passion, he ever felt sweeping over him. . 

Then, in a reverie, he pictured the day he had just spent. 
First he was at the Beauchénes’ in the morning, and saw the 
father and mother standing, like accomplices who fully shared 
one another’s views, beside the sofa on which Maurice, their 
only son, lay dozing with a pale and waxen face. The works 
must never be exposed to the danger of being subdivided. 
Maurice alone must inherit all the millions which the business 
might yield, so that he might become one of the princes of 
industry. And therefore the husband hurried off to an 
assignation whilst the wife closed her eyes. In this sense, 
in defiance of morality and health, did the capitalist bourgeoisie, 
which had replaced the old nobility, virtually re-establish the 
law of primogeniture. That law had been abolished at the 
Revolution for the bourgeotsie’s benefit ; but now, also for its 
own purposes, it revived it. Each family must have but one 
son. 

Mathieu had reached this stage in his reflections when his 
thoughts were diverted by several street hawkers who, in 
selling the last edition of an evening print, announced a 
‘drawing’ of the lottery stock of some enterprise launched 
by the Crédit National. And then he suddenly recalled the 
Moranges in their dining-room, and heard them recapitulate 
their dream of making a big fortune as soon as the accountant 
should have secured a post in one of the big banking establish- 
ments, where the principals raise men of value to the highest 
posts. Those Moranges lived in everlasting dread of seeing 
their daughter marry a needy petty clerk; succumbing to 
that irresistible fever which, in a democracy ravaged by 
political equality and economic inequality, impels every one 
to climb higher up the social ladder. Envy consumed them 
at the thought of the luxury of others; they plunged into 
debt in order that they might imitate from afar the elegance 
of the upper class, and all their natural honesty and good 
nature was poisoned by the insanity born of ambitious pride. 
And here again but one child was permissible, lest they should 
be embarrassed, delayed, for ever impeded in the attainment 
of the future they coveted. 

A crowd of people now barred Maihien’s way, and he 
perceived that he was near the theatre, where a first per- 
formance was taking place that evening. It was a theatre 
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vhere free farcical pieces were produced, and on its walls were 
osted huge portraits of its ‘ star,’ a carroty wench with a long 
lat figure, destitute of all womanliness, and seemingly symbo- 
ical of perversity. Passers-by stopped to gaze at the bills, 
he vilest remarks were heard, and Mathieu remembered that 
he Séguins and Santerre were inside the house, laughing at 
he piece, which was of so filthy a nature that the spectators 
it the dress rehearsal, though they were by no means over- 
lice in such matters, had expressed their disgust by almost 
vrecking the auditorium. And whilst the Séguins were 
floating over this horror, yonder, at their house in the 
(venue d’Antin, Céleste had just put the children, Gaston 
nd Lucie, to bed, and had then hastily returned to the 
titchen, where a friend, Madame Menoux, who kept a little 
iaberdasher’s shop in the neighbourhood, awaited her. 
yaston, having been given some neat wine to drink, was 
ready asleep ; but Lucie, who again felt sick, lay shivering 
n her bed, not daring to call Céleste, lest the servant, who 
lid not like to be disturbed, should ill-treat her. And, at 
wo o’clock in the morning, after offering Santerre an oyster 
upper at a night restaurant, the Séguins would come home, 
heir minds unhinged by the imbecile literature and art to 
rhich they had taken for fashion’s sake, vitiated yet more by 
he ignoble performance they had witnessed, and the base 
ociety they had elbowed at supper. They seemed to 
ypify vice for vice’s sake, elegant vice and pessimism as a 
rinciple. 

7 Indeed, when Mathieu tried to sum up his day, he found 
ice on every side, in each of the spheres with which he had 
ome in contact. And now the examples he had witnessed 
Ned him no longer with mere surprise ; they disturbed him, 
hey shook his beliefs, they made him doubt whether his 
otions of life, duty, and happiness might not after all be 
accurate. 

He stopped short and drew a long breath, seeking to drive 
way his growing intoxication. He had passed the Grand 
Ypera and was reaching the crossway of the Rue Drouot. 
‘erhaps his increase of fever was due to those glowing 
‘oulevards. The private rooms of the restaurants were stil! 
blaze, the cafés threw bright radiance across the road, the 
,0t-pavement was blocked by their tables and chairs and 
ustomers. All Paris seemed to have come down thither to 
njoy that delightful evening. There was endless elbowing, 
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endless mingling of breath as the swelling crowd sauntered 
along. Couples lingered before the sparkling displays of 
jewellers’ shops. Middle-class families swept under dazzling 
arches of electric lamps into cafés concerts, whose huge 
posters promised the grossest amusements. Hundreds and 
hundreds of women went by with trailing skirts, and whispered 
and jested and laughed; while men darted in pursuit, now of 
a fair chignon, now of a dark one. In the open cabs men and 
women sat side by side, now husbands and wives long since 
married, now chance couples who had met but an hour ago. 
But Mathieu went on again, yielding to the force of the 
current, carried along like all the others, a prey to the 
same fever which sprang from the surroundings, from the 
excitement of the day, from the customs of the age. 
And he no longer took the Beauchénes, the Moranges, the 
Séguins as isolated types; it was all Paris that symbolised 
vice, all Paris that yielded to debauchery and sank into 
degradation. There were the folks of high culture, the folks 
suffering from literary neurosis; there were the merchant 
princes ; there were the men of liberal professions, the lawyers, 
the doctors, the engineers; there were the people of the lower 
middle-class, the petty tradesmen, the petty clerks; there were 
even the manual workers, poisoned by the example of the 
upper spheres—all practising the doctrines of egotism as 
vanity and the passion for money grew more and more intense. 
... No more children! Paris was bent on dying. And 
Mathieu recalled how Napoleon I., one evening after battle, 
on beholding a plain strewn with the corpses of his soldiers, 
had put his trust in Paris to repair the carnage of that day. 
But times had changed. Paris would no longer supply life, 
whether it were for slaughter or for toil. | 

And as Mathieu thought of it all sudden weakness came 
upon him. Again he asked himself whether the Beauchénes, 
the Moranges, the Séguins, and all those thousands and 
thousands around him were not right, and whether he were 
not the fool, the dupe, the criminal, with his belief in life ever 
renascent, ever growing and spreading throughout the world. 
And before him arose, too, the image of Séraphine the 
temptress, opening her perfumed arms to him and carrying 
him off to the same existence of pleasure and baseness which 
the others led. : 

Then he remembered the three hundred francs which he 
carried in his pocket. Three hundred francs, which must last 
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ox a whole month, though out of them he had to pay various 
ittle sums that he already owed. The remainder would 
arely suffice to buy a ribbon for Marianne and jam for the 
‘oungsters’ bread. And if he set the Moranges on one side, 
he others, the Beauchénes and the Séguins, were rich. He 
vitterly recalled their wealth. He pictured the rumbling 
actory with its black buildings covering a great stretch of 
round ; he pictured hundreds of workmen ever increasing 
he fortune of their master, who dwelt in a handsomely 
ippointed pavilion and whose only son was growing up for 
uture sovereignty, under his mother’s vigilant eyes. He 
dictured, too, the Séguins’ luxurious mansion in the Avenue 
l'Antin, the great hall, the magnificent staircase, the vast 
room above, crowded with marvels; he pictured all the refine- 
ment, all the train of wealth, all the tokens of lavish life, the 
dig dowry which would be given to the little girl, the high 
position which would be purchased for the son. And he, bare 
and empty-handed, who now possessed nothing, not even a 
stone at the edge of a field, would doubtless always possess 
nothing, neither factory buzzing with workmen, nor mansion 
rearing its proud front aloft. And he was the imprudent one, 
and the others were the sensible, the wise. What would ever 
become of himself and his troop of children ? Would he not die 
in some garret ? would they not lead lives of abject wretched- 
ness? Ah! it was evident the others were right, the others 
were sensible. And he felt unhinged, he regarded himself with 
contempt, like a fool who has allowed himself to be duped. 

Then once more the image of Séraphine arose before his 
2yes, more tempting than ever. A slight quiver came upon 
him as he beheld the blaze of the Northern railway station 
and all the feverish traffic around it. Wild fancies surged 
through his brain. He thought of Beauchéne. Why should 
he not do likewise? He recalled past times, and, yielding to 
sudden madness, turned his back upon the station and re- 
traced his steps towards the Boulevards. Séraphine, he said 
to himself, was doubtless waiting for him; she had told him 
that he would always be welcome. As for his wife, he would 
tell her he had missed his train. 

At last a block in the vehicular traffic made him pause, 
and on raising his eyes he saw that he had reached the 
Boulevards once more. The crowd still streamed along, but 
with increased feverishness. Mathieu’s temples were beating, 
and wild words escaped his lips. Why should he not live the 
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same life as the others? He was ready, even cagér, to plunge 
into it. But the block in the traffic continued, he could not 
cross the road; and while he stood there hesitation and doubt 
came upon him. He saw in that increasing obstruction a 
deliberate obstacle to his wild design. And all at once the image 
of Séraphine faded from before his mind’s eye and he beheld 
another, his wife, his dear wife Marianne, awaiting him, all 
smiles and trustfulness, over yonder in the fresh quietude of 
the country. Could he deceive her? ... Besides, might 
they not henceforward live together solely as affectionate 
friends? Then all at once he again rushed off towards the 
railway station, in fear lest he should lose his train. He was 
determined that he would listen to no further promptings, 
that he would cast no further glance upon glowing, dissolute 
Paris, and he reached the station just in time to climb into a 
carriage. The train started and he journeyed on, leaning out 
of his compartment and offering his face to the cool night 
breeze in order that it might calm and carry off the evil fever 
that had possessed him. 
The night was moonless, but studded with such pure and 
/such glowing stars that the country could be seen spreading 
“ far away beneath a soft: bluish radiance. Already at twenty 
minutes past eleven Marianne found herself on the little bridge 
crossing the Yeuse, midway between Chantebled, the pavilion 
where she and her husband lived, and the station of Janville. 
The children were fast asleep; she had left them in the charge 
of Zoé, the servant, who sat knitting beside a lamp, the light 
of which could be seen from afar, showing like a bright spark 


amidst the black line of the woods. 

Whenever Mathieu returned home by the seven o'clock 
train, as was his wont, Marianne came to meet him at the 
bridge. Occasionally she brought her two eldest boys, the 
twins, with her, though their little legs moved but slowly on 
the return journey when, in retracing their steps, a thousand 
yards or more, they had to climb a rather steep hillside. 
And that evening, late though the hour was, Marianne had 
yielded to that pleasant habit of hers, enjoying the delight of 
thus going forward through the lovely night to meet the man 
she worshipped. She never went further than the bridge 
which arched over the narrow river. She seated herself on 
its broad, low parapet, as on some rustic bench, and thence 
she overlooked the whole plain as far as the houses of Janville, 
before which passed the railway line. And from afar off she 
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ild see her husband approaching along the road which 
und between the cornfields. 
That evening she took her usual seat under the broad 
vety sky spangled with gold.) And with a movement 
ich bespoke her solicitude she turned towards the bright 
ile light shining yonder on the verge of the sombre woods, 
ight telling of the quietude of the room in which it burnt, 
; servant’s tranquil vigil, and the happy slumber of the 
Idren in the adjoining chamber. Then Marianne let her 
se wander all around her, over the great estate of Chante- 
d, belonging to the Séguins. The dilapidated pavilion 
od at the extreme edge of the woods whose copses, in- 
sected by patches of heath, spread over a lofty plateau to 
> distant farms of Mareuil and Lillebonne. But that was 
6 all, for to the west of the plateau lay more than two 
ndred and fifty acres of land, à marshy expanse where pools 
gnated amidst brushwood, vast uncultivated tracts, where 
3 went duck-shooting in winter. And there was yet a 
rd part of the estate, acres upon acres of equally sterile 
1, all sand and gravel, descending in a gentle slope to the 
bankment of the railway line. It was indeed a stretch of 
mtry lost to culture, where the few good patches of 
m remained unproductive, inclosed within the waste land. 
t the spot had all the beauty and exquisite wildness of 
itude, and was one that appealed to healthy minds fond 
seeing nature in freedom. And on that lovely night one 
1d nowhere have found more perfect and more balmy 
etude. 
Marianne, who since coming to the district had already 
eaded the woodland paths, explored the stretches of brush- 
od around the meres, and descended the pebbly slopes, let 
eyes travel slowly over the expanse, divining spots she 
| visited and was fond of, though the darkness now pre- 
ted her from seeing them. In the depths of the woods an 
. raised its soft, regular cry, while from a pond on the 
at ascended a faint croaking of frogs, so far away that it 
nded like the vibration of crystal. And from the other 
», the side of Paris, there came a growing rumble which, 
le by little, rose above all the other sounds of the night. 
» heard it, and at last lent ear to nothing else. It was the 
n, for whose familiar roar she waited every evening. As 
a as it left Monval station on its way to Janville, it gave 
m of its coming, but so faintly that only a practised ear 
E 
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could distinguish its rumble amidst the other sounds rising 
from the country side. For her part, she heard it imme- 
diately, and thereupon followed it in fancy through every 
phase of its journey. And never had she been better able to 
do so than on that splendid night, amidst the profound 
quietude of the earth’s slumber. It had left Monval, it was 
turning beside the brickworks, it was skirting St. George’s 
fields. In another two minutes it would be at Janville. 
Then all at once its white light shone out beyond the poplar 
trees of Le Mesnil Rouge, and the panting of the engine 
grew louder, like that of some giant racer drawing near. On 
that side the plain spread far away into a dark, unknown 
region, beneath the star-spangled sky, which on the very 
horizon showed a ruddy reflection like that of some brasier, 
the reflection of nocturnal Paris, blazing and smoking in the 
darkness like a volcano. 

Marianne sprang to her feet. The train stopped at Jan- 
ville, and then its rumble rose again, grew fainter, and died 
away in the direction of Vieux-Bourg. But she no longer 
paid attention to it. She now had eyes and ears only for the 
road which wound like a pale ribbon between the dark patches 
of corn. Her husband did not take ten minutes to cover the 
thousand yards and more which separated the station from 
the little bridge. And, as a rule, she perceived and recog- 
nised him far off; but on that particular night, such was the 
deep silence that she could distinguish his footfall on the 
echoing road long before his dark, slim figure showed against 
the pale ground. And he found her there, erect under the 
stars, smiling and healthy, a picture of all that is good. 
The milky whiteness’ of her skin was accentuated by her 
beautiful black hair, caught up in a huge coil, and her big 
black eyes, which beamed with all the gentleness of spouse 
and mother. Her straight brow, her nose, her mouth, her 
chin so boldly, purely rounded, her cheeks which glowed like 
savoury fruit, her delightful little ears—the whole of her face, 
full of love and tenderness, bespoke beauty in full health, the 
gaiety which comes from the accomplishment of duty, and the 
serene conviction that by loving life she would live as she 
ought to live. 

‘What! so you've come then!’ Mathieu exclaimed, as 
soon as he was near her. ‘But I begged you not to come out 


so late. Are you not afraid at being alone on the roads at 
this time of night ?’ 
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ough which he had 
Paris horrified him, He tenderly took his ‘rife in 


umidst the quietude of the slumbering fields.. After ‘the 
icorching pavement of Paris, after the eager struggling of the 
lay and the degrading spectacles of the night, how reposeful 
yas that far-spreading silence, that faint -bluish radiance, 
hat endless unrolling of plains, steeped in réfreshing gloom 
ind dreaming of fructification by the morrow’s sun! And 
vhat suggestions of health, and rectitude, and felicity rose 
‘rom productive Nature, who fell asleep beneath the dew of 
aight solely that she might reawaken in triumph, ever and 
wer rejuvenated by life’s torrent, which streams even through 
ihe dust of her paths. 7. = 

Mathieu slowly seated Marianne on the low. broad parapet 
voce more. He kept her near his heart ; it was a halt full of 
iffection, which neither could forego, in presence of the 
aniversal peace that came to them from the stars, and the 
vaters, and the woods, and the endless fields. 

. ‘What à ‘splendid night!’ murmured Mathieu. ‘How 
reautiful and how pleasant to live in it!’ 4 

Then, after a moment’s rapture, during which they both 
1eard their’ hearts beating, he began to tell her of his day. 
She questioned him with loving interest, and he answered, 
lappy at Having to tell her no lie. : 

“No, the Beauchénes cannot come here on Sunday. Con- 
tance ‘never cared much for us, as you well know. Their 
»oy Maurice is suffering in the legs; Dr. Boutan was there, 
nd the question of children was discussed again. I will tell 
rou all about that. On the other hand, the Moranges have 
omised to come. You_can’t have an idea of the delight and 
ranity they displayed in showing me their new flat. What 
vith their eagerness t6 make a big fortune I’m much afraid 
hat those worthy folks will do something very foolish. Oh! 
‘was forgetting. I called on the landlord, and though I had 
; good deal of difficulty over it, he ended by consenting to 
jave the roof entirely relaid. Ah! what a home, too, those 
jéguins have! TI came away feeling quite scared. But I will 
all you all about it by-and-by with the rest.’ ; à 
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Marianne evinced no loquacious curiosity; she quietly 
awaited his pes and only showed anxiety respecting 
themselves and the children. 

a You received your salary, didn’t you?’ she asked. 
‘Yes, yes, you need not be afraid about that.’ 
‘Oh! I’m not afraid, it’s only our little debts which worry 
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me. 
Then she asked again : ‘ And did your business dinner go 


off all right? I was afraid that Beauchéne might detain you 
and make you miss your train.’ 

He replied that everything had gone off properly, but as 

spoke he flushed and felt a pang at his heart. To rid 
himself of his emotion he affected sudden gaiety. 

‘Well, and you, my dear,’ he asked, ‘ how did you manage 
with your thirty sous?’ 

‘ My thirty sous!’ she gaily responded, ‘ why, I was much 
00 rich; we fared like princes, all five of us, and I have six 
sous left.’ 

Then, in her turn, she gave an account of her day, her 
daily life, pure like crystal. She recapitulated what she had 
done, what she had said; she related how the children had 
behaved, and entered into the minutest details respecting them 
and the house. With her, moreover, one day was like 
another ; each morning she set herself to live the same life 
afresh, with never-faïling happiness. 

‘To-day, though, we had a visit,’ said she; ‘Madame 
Lepailleur, the woman from the mill over yonder, came to tell 
me that she had some fine chickens for sale. As we owe her 
twelve francs for eggs and milk, I believe that she simply 
called to see if I meant to pay her. I told her that I would 
go to her place to-morrow.’ 

Whilst speaking Marianne had pointed through the gloom 
towards a big black pile, some little way down the Yeuse. It 
was an old water-mill which was still worked, and the 
Lepailleurs had now been installed in it for three generations. 
The last of them, Francois Lepailleur, who considered himself 
to be no fool, had come back from his military service with, 
little inclination to work, and an idea that the mill would 
never enrich him, any more than it had enriched his father 
and grandfather. It then occurred to him to marry a peasant 
farmer’s daughter, Victoire Cornu, whose dowry consisted of 
some neighbouring fields skirting the Yeuse. And the young 
couple then lived fairly at their ease, on the produce of those 
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ds and such small quantities of corn as the peasants of 
district still brought to be ground at the old mill. If the 
iquated and badly repaired mechanism of the mill had 
n replaced by modern appliances, and if the land, instead 
dyeing impoverished by adherence to old-fashioned practices, 
1 fallen into the hands of an intelligent man who believed 
progress, there would no doubt have been a fortune in it 

But Lepailleur was not only disgusted with work, he 
ated the soil with contempt. He indeed typified the 
sant who has grown weary of his sempiternal mistress, 
: mistress whom his forefathers loved too much. Remem- 
‘ing that, in spite of all their efforts to fertilise the soil, it 
1 never made them rich or happy, he had ended by hating 

All his faith in its powers had departed ; he accused it of 
ving lost its fertility, of being used up and decrepit, like 
ne old cow which one sends to the slaughter-house. And, 
‘ording to him, everything went wrong: the soil simply 
voured the seed sown in it, the weather was never such as 
should be, the seasons no longer came in their proper order. 
iefly, it was all a premeditated disaster brought about by 
ne evil power which had a spite against the peasantry, who 
re foolish to give their sweat and their blood to such a 
wnkless creature. 

‘Madame Lepailleur brought her boy with her, a little 
low three years old, called Antonin,’ resumed Marianne, 
ad we got talking of children together. She quite sur- 
sed me. Peasant folks, you know, used to have such large 
nilies. But she declared that one child was quite enough. 
t she’s only twenty-four, and her husband not yet twenty- 
ren,’ 

These remarks revived the thoughts which had filled 
ithieu’s mind all day. For a moment he remained silent. 
en he said, ‘She gave you her reasons, no doubt?’ 

‘ Give reasons—she, with her head like a horse’s, her long 
ckled face, pale eyes, and tight, miserly mouth—I think 
sg simply a fool, ever in admiration before her husband 
ause he just fought in Africa and reads the newspapers. 
| that I could get out of her was that children cost one a 
od deal more than they bring in. But the husband, no 
ibt, has ideas of his own. You have seen him, haven’t 
1? A tall, slim fellow, as carroty and as scraggy as his 
te, with an angular face, green eyes, and prominent cheek- 
es. He looks as though he had never felt in a good 
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humour in his life. AndI understand that he is always com- 
plaining of his father-in-law, because the other had three 
daughters and a son. Of course that cut down his wife’s 
dowry ; she only inherited a part of her father’s property. 
And, besides, as the trade of a miller never enriched his 
father, Lepailleur curses his mill from morning till night, 
and declares that he won’t prevent his boy Antonin from 
going to eat white bread in Paris, if he can find a good berth 
there when he grows up.’ 

Thus, even among the country folks, Mathieu found a 
small family the rule. Among the causes were the fear of 
having to split up an inheritance, the desire to rise in the 
social system, the disgust of manual toil, and the thirst for 
the luxuries of town life. Since the soil was becoming bank- 
rupt, why indeed continue tilling it, when one knew’ that one 
would never grow rich by doing so? Mathieu was on the 
point of explaining these things to his wife, but he hesitated, 
and then simply said: ‘ Lepailleur does wrong to complain ; 
he has two cows and a horse, and when there is urgent work 
he can take an assistant. We, this morning, had just thirty 
sous belonging to us, and we own no mill, no scrap of land. 
For my part I think his mill superb; I envy him each time I 
cross this bridge. Just fancy! we two being the millers— 
why, we should be very rich and very happy!’ 

This made them both laugh, and for another moment 
they remained seated there, watching the dark massive mill 
beside the Yeuse. Betwixt the willows and poplars on both 
banks the little river flowed on peacefully, scarce murmuring 
as it coursed among the water plants itach made it ripple. 
Then, amidst a clump of oaks, appeared the big shed shelter- 
ing the wheel, and the other buildings garlanded with ivy, 
honeysuckle, and creepers, the whole forming a spot of 
romantic prettiness. And at night, especially when the mill 
slept, without a light at any of its windows, there was nothing 
of more dreamy, more gentle charm. 

‘Why!’ remarked Mathieu, lowering his voice, ‘ there is 
somebody under the willows, beside the water. I heard a 
slight noise.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ replied Marianne with tender gaiety. ‘It 
must be the young couple who installed themselves in the 
little house yonder a fortnight ago. You know whom I 
mean—Madame Angelin, that schoolmate of Constance’s.” 

The Angelins, who had become their neighbours, ‘inte- 
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ested the Froments. The wife was of the same age as 
Tarianne, tall, dark, with fine hair and fine eyes, radiant with 
ontinual joy, and fond of pleasure. And the husband was of 
he same age as Mathieu, a handsome fellow, very much in 
ove, with moustaches waving in the wind, and the joyous 
spirits of a musketeer. They had married with sudden 
yassion for one another, having between them. an income of 
some ten thousand francs a year, which the husband, a fan 
ainter with a pretty talent, might have doubled had it not 
yeen for the spirit of amorous idleness into which his 
narriage had thrown him. And that spring-time they had 
sought a refuge in that desert of Janville, that they might 
love freely, passionately, in the midst of nature. They were 
always to be met, holding each other by the waist, on the 
secluded paths in the woods; and at night they loved to 
stroll across the fields, beside the hedges, along the shady 
banks of the Yeuse, delighted when they could linger till very 
late near the murmuring water, i in the thick shade of the 
willows. 

But there was quite another side to their idyll, and 
Marianne mentioned it to her husband. She had chatted 
with Madame Angelin, and it appeared that the latter wished 
to enjoy life, at all events for the present, and did not desire 
to be burdened with children. Then Mathieu’s worrying 
thoughts once more came back to him, and again at this 
fresh example he wondered who was right—he who stood 
alone in his belief, or all the others. 

‘Well,’ he muttered at last, ‘we all live according to our 
fancy. But come, my dear, let us go.in; we disturb them.’ 

They slowly climbed the narrow road leading to Chante- 
bled, where the lamp shone out like a beacon. When Mathieu 

had bolted the front door they groped their way upstairs. 
The ground floor of their little house comprised a dining- 
room and a drawing-room on the right hand of the hall, and 
a kitchen and a store place on the left. Upstairs there were 
four bedrooms. Their scanty furniture seemed quite lost in 
those big rooms; but, exempt from vanity as they were, they 
merely laughed at this. By way of luxury they had simply 
hung some little curtains o a stuff at the windows, and the 
ruddy reflection from thesé hangings seemed to them to 
impart wonderfully rich cheerfulness to their home. 

They found Zoé, their peasant servant, asleep over her 
knitting beside the lamp i in their own bedroom, and they had 
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to wake her and send her as quietly as possible to bed. Then 
Mathieu took up the lamp and entered the children’s room to 
kiss them and make sure that they were comfortable. It was 
seldom they awoke on these occasions. Having placed the 
lamp on the mantelshelf, he still stood there looking at the 
three little beds when Marianne joined him. In the bed 
against the wall at one end of the room lay Blaise and Denis, 
the twins, sturdy little fellows six years of age ; whilst in the 
second bed against the opposite wall was Ambroise, now 
nearly four and quite a little cherub. And the third bed, 
a cradle, was occupied by Mademoiselle Rose, fifteen months 
of age and. weaned for three weeks past. She lay there 
half naked, showing her white flower-like skin, and her 
mother had to cover her up with the bedclothes, which she 
had thrust aside with her self-willed little fists. Meantime 
the father busied himself with Ambroise’s pillow, which had 
slipped aside. Both husband and wife came and went very 
gently, and bent again and again over the children’s faces 
to make sure that they were sleeping peacefully. They 
kissed them and lingered yet a little longer, fancying that 
they had heard Blaise and Denis stirring. At last the mother 
ees up the lamp and they went off, one after the other, on 
1ptoe. 

When they were in their room again Marianne exclaimed : 
‘I didn’t want to worry you while we were out, but Rose 
made me feel anxious to-day ; I did noë find her well, and it 
was only this evening that I felt more at ease about her.’ 
Then, seeing that Mathieu started and turned pale, she went 
on: ‘Oh! it was nothing. I should not have gone out if I 
had felt the least fear for her. But with those little folks one 
is never free from anxiety.’ 

She then began to make her preparations for the night ; 
but Mathieu, instead of imitating her, sat down at the table 
where the lamp stood, and drew the money paid to him by 
Morange from his pocket. When he had counted those three 
hundred francs, those fifteen louis, he said in a bitter, jesting 
way, ‘The money hasn’t grown on the road. Here it is; you 
can pay our debts to-morrow.’ 

This remark gave him a fresh idea. Taking his pencil 
he began to jot down the various amounts they owed on a 
blank page of his pocket diary. ‘We say twelve francs to the 
Lepailleurs for eggs and milk. How much do you owe the 
butcher ?’ he asked. 
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‘The butcher,’ replied Marianne, who had sat down to 
take off her shoes; ‘ well, say twenty francs.’ 

‘And the grocer and the baker ?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly, but about thirty francs altogether. 
There is nobody else.’ 

Then Mathieu added up the items: ‘ That makes sixty-two 
francs,’ said he. ‘Take them away from three hundred, and 
we shall have two hundred and thirty-eight left. Hight 
francs a day at the utmost. Well, we have a nice month 
before us, with our four children to feed, particularly if little 
Rose should fall 111.’ 

The remark surprised his wife, who laughed gaily and 
confidently, saying: ‘Why, what is the matter with you 
to-night, my dear? ‘You seem to be almost in despair, when 
as a rule you look forward to the morrow as full of promise. 
You have often said that it was sufficient to love life if one 
wished to live happily. As for me, you know, with you and 
the little ones I feel the happiest, richest woman in the 
world!’ 

At this Mathieu could restrain himself no longer. He 
shook his head and mournfully began to recapitulate the day 
he had just spent. At great length he relieved his long pent- 
up feelings. He spoke of their poverty and the prosperity of 
others. He spoke of the Beauchénes, the Moranges, the 
Séguins, the Lepailleurs, of all he had seen of them, of all 
they had said, of all their scarcely disguised contempt for an 
improvident starveling like himself. He, Mathieu, and she, 
Marianne, would never have factory, nor mansion, nor mill, 
nor an income of twelve thousand francs a year; and their 
increasing penury, as the others said, had been their own 
work. They had certainly shown themselves imprudent, 
improvident. And he went on with his recollections, tell- 
ing Marianne that he feared nothing for himself, but that 
he did not wish to condemn her and the little ones to want 
and poverty. She was surprised at first, and by degrees 
became colder, more constrained, as he told her all that he 
had upon his mind. Tears slowly welled into her eyes; and 
at last, however lovingly he spoke, she could no longer restrain 
herself, but burst into sobs. She did not question what he 
said, she spoke no words of revolt, but it was evident that her 
whole being rebelled, and that her heart was sorely grieved. 

He started, greatly troubled when he saw her tears. 
Something akin to her own feelingscame upon him. He was 
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terribly distressed, angry with himself. ‘Do not weep, my 
darling!’ he exclaimed as he pressed her to him: ‘it was 
stupid, brutal, and wrong of me to speak to you like that. 
Don’t distress yourself, I beg you ; we'll think it all over and 
talk about it some other time.’ ‘ 

She ceased to weep, but she continued silent, clinging to 
him, with her head resting on his shoulder. And Mathieu, 
by the side of that loving, trustful woman, all health and 
rectitude and ‘purity, feli more and more confused, more and, 
more band of himself, ashamed of having given heed to 
the base, sordid, calculating principles which others made 
the basis of their lives. He thought with loathing of the 
sudden frenzy which had possessed him during the evening 
in Paris. Some poison must have been instilled into his 
veins, he could not recognise himself. But honour and 
rectitude, clear-sightedness and trustfulness in life were fast 
returning. Through the window, which had remained open, 
all the sounds of the lovely spring night poured into the room. 
It was spring, the season of love, and beneath the palpitating 
stars in the broad heavens, from fields and forests and waters 
came the murmur of germinating life. And never had 
Mathieu more fully realised that, whatever loss may result, 
whatever difficulty may arise, whatever fate may be in store, 
all the creative powers of the world, whether of the animal 
order, whether of the order of the plants, for ever and ever 
wage life’s great incessant battle against death. Man alone, 
dissolute’ and diseased among all the other denizens of the 
world, all the healthful forces of ‘nature, seeks death for 
death’s sake, the annihilation of his species. Then Mathieu 
again caught his wife in a close embrace, printing on her lips 
a long, ardent kiss. 

“Ah! dear heart, forgive me; I doubted both of us. It 
would be impossible for either of us to sleep unless you forgive 
me. Well, let the others hold us in derision and contempt if 
they choose. Let us love and live as nature tells us, for you 
are right : therein lies true wisdom and true courage." 
























Vv 


MATHIEU rose noiselessly from his little folding. iron bedstead 
beside the large one of mahogany, on which Marianne lay 
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alone. He looked at her, and saw that she was awake and 
smiling. 

‘What! you are not asleep?’ said he. ‘I hardly dared 
to stir for fear of awaking you. It is nearly nine o’clock, 
you know.’ 

It was Sunday morning. January had come round, and 
they were in Paris. During the first fortnight in December 
the weather had proved frightful at Chantebled, icy rains 
being followed by snow and terrible cold. This rigorous 
temperature, coupled with the circumstance that Marianne 
was again expecting to become a mother, had finally in- 
duced Mathieu to accept Beauchéne’s amiable offer to place: 
at his disposal the little pavilion in the Rue de la Fédération, 
where ‘the founder of the works had lived before building the 
superb house on the quay. An old foreman who had occu- 
pied this pavilion, which still contained the simple furniture 
of former ‘days, had lately died. And the young folks, 
desiring to be near their friend, worthy Dr. Boutan, had 
been installed there for a month now, and did not intend to 
return to Chantebled until the first fine days in April. 

‘Wait a moment,’ resumed Mathieu; ‘I will let the 
light in.’ 

He thereupon drew back one of the curtains, and a broad 
ray of yellow, wintry sunshine illumined the dim room. 
‘Ah! there’s the sun! And it’s splendid weather—and 
Sunday too! I shall be able to take you out for a little 
while with the children this afternoon.’ 

Then Marianne called him to her, and, when he had 
seated himself on the bed, took hold of his hand and said 
gaily: ‘Well, I hadn’t been sleeping either for the last 
twenty minutes; and I didn’t move because I wanted you to 
lie in bed a little late, as it’s Sunday. How amusing to 
think that we were afraid of waking one another when we 
both had our eyes wide open!’ 

‘Oh!’ said he, ‘I was so happy to think you were 
sleeping. My one delight on Sundays now is to remain in 
this room all the morning, and spend the whole day with 
you and the children.’ Then he uttered a cry of surprise 
and remorse: ‘ Why! I haven’t kissed you yet.’ 

She had raised herself on her pillows, and he gave her an 
eager clasp. In the stream of bright sunshine which gilded 
the bed she herself looked radiant with health and strength 
and hope. Never had her heavy brown tresses flowed down 
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more abundantly, never had her big eyes smiled with gayer 
courage. And sturdy and healthful as she was, with her 
face all kindliness and love, she looked like the very personifi- 

/ cation of Fruitfulness, the good goddess with dazzling skin 
and perfect flesh, of sovereign dignity. 

They remained for a moment clasped together in the 
Elan sunating which enveloped them with radiance. Then 
Mathieu pulled up Marianne’s pillows, set the counterpane 
in order, and forbade her to stir until he had tidied the room. 
Forthwith he stripped his little bedstead, folded up the sheets, 
the mattress, and the bedstead itself, over which he slipped 
a cover. She vainly begged him not to trouble, saying that 
Zoé, the servant whom they had brought from the country, 
could very well do all those things. But he persisted, 
replying that the servant plagued him, and that he preferred 
to be alone to attend on her and do all that there was to do. 
Then, as he suddenly began to shiver, he remarked that the 
room was cold, and blamed himself for not having already 
lighted the fire. Some logs and some small wood were piled 
in a corner, near the chimney-piece. 

‘How stupid of me!’ he exclaimed; ‘here am I leaving 
you to freeze.’ 

Then he knelt down before the fireplace, whilst she pro- 
tested: ‘What an idea! Leave all that, and call Zoé.’ 

‘No, no, she doesn’t know how to light the fire properly, 
and besides, it amuses me.’ 

He laughed triumphantly when a bright clear fire began 
to crackle, filling the room with additional cheerfulness. 
The place was now a little paradise, said he; but he had 
scarcely finished washing and dressing when the partition 
behind the bed was shaken by a vigorous thumping. 

‘Ah ! the rascals,’ he gaily exclaimed. ‘They are awake, 
you see! Oh! well, we may let them come, since to-day is 
Sunday.’ ; 

For a few moments already there had been a noise as of 
an aviary in commotion in the adjoining room. Prattling, 
shrill chirping, and ringing bursts of laughter could be heard. 
Then came à noise as of pillows and bolsters flying about, 
whilst two little fists continued pummelling the partition as 
if it were a drum. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the mother, smiling and anxious, ‘answer 
them ; tell them to come. They will be breaking everything 
if you don’t.’ 
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Thereupon the father himself struck the wall, at which a 
victorious outburst, cries of triumphal delight, arose on the 
other side. And Mathieu scarcely had time to open the door 
before tramping and scuffling could be heard in the passage. 
A triumphal entry followed. All four of them wore long 
nightdresses falling to their little bare feet, and they trotted 
along and laughed, with their brown hair streaming about, 
their faces quite pink, and their eyes radiant with candid 
delight. Ambroise, though he was younger than his 
brothers, marched first, for he was the boldest and most 
enterprising. Behind him came the twins, Blaise and Denis, 
who were less turbulent—the latter especially. He taught 
the others to read, whilst Blaise, who was rather shy and 
timid, remained the dreamer of them all. And each gave a 
hand to little Mademoiselle Rose, who looked like an angel, 
pulled now to the right and now to the left amidst bursts of 
laughter, whilst she contrived to keep herself steadily erect. 

‘Ah! mamma,’ cried Ambroise, ‘it’s dreadfully cold, you 
know; do make me a little room.’ 

Forthwith he bounded into the bed, slipped under the 
coverlet, and nestled close to his mother, in such wise that 
only his laughing face and fine curly hair could be seen. 
But at this the two others raised a shout of war, and rushed 
forward in their turn upon the besieged citadel. 

‘Make a little room for us, mamma, make a little room! 
By your back, mamma! Near your shoulder, mamma!’ 

Only little Rose remained on the floor, feeling quite vexed 
and indignant. She had vainly attempted the assault, but 
had fallen back. ‘And me, mamma, and me,’ she pleaded. 

It was necessary to help her in her endeavours to hoist 
herself up with her little hands. Then her mother took her 
in her arms in order that she might have the best place of 
all. Mathieu had at first felt somewhat anxious at seeing 
Marianne thus disturbed, but she laughed and told him not 
to trouble. And then the picture they all presented as they 
nestled there was so charming, so full of gaiety, that he also 
smiled. 

‘It’s very nice, it’s so warm,’ said Ambroise, who was. 
fond of taking his ease. 

But Denis, the reasonable member of the band, began to 
explain why it was they had made so much noise: ‘ Blaise 
said that he had seen a spider. And then he felt frightened,’ 

This accusation of cowardice vexed his brother, who 
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replied: ‘It isn’t true. I did see a spider, but I threw my 
pillow at it to kill it.’ ie. anf ; 

‘48o did I! so did I!’ stammered Rose, again laughing 
wildly. ‘I threw my pillow like that—houp! houp!’ 

They all roared and wriggled again, so amusing did it 
seem to them. The truth was that they had engaged in a 
pillow fight under pretence of killing a spider, which Blaise 
alone said that he had seen. This unsupported testimony 
left the matter rather doubtful. But the whole brood looked 
so healthful and fresh in the bright sunshine that their father 
could not resist taking them in his arms, and kissing them 
here and there, wherever his lips lighted, a final game which 
sent them into perfect rapture amidst a fresh explosion of 
laughter and shouts. a 

‘Oh! what fun! what fun!’ 

‘ All the same,’ Marianne exclaimed, as she succeeded in 
freeing herself somewhat fromthe embraces of the children, 
‘all the same, you know, I want to get up. I mustn’t idle, 
~~ fot it does me no good. And begides, you little ones need to 
be washed and dressed.’ a 
_ They dressed in front of the big blazing fire; and it was 
néarly ten o’clock when they at last went down into the 
dining-room, where the earthenware stove was roaring, while 
the ‘warm breakfast milk steamed upon the table. The 
ground floor of the pavilion comprised a dining-room and a 
drawing-room on the right of the hall, and a kitchen and a 
study on the left. The dining-room, like the principal bed- 
chamber, overlooked the Rue de la Fédération, and was filled 
every morning with cheerfulness by the rising sun. 

The children were already at table, with their noses in 
their cups, when a ring at the street door was heard. And 
it was Dr. Boutan who came in.* His arrival brought a re- 
newal of noisy mirth, for the youngsters were fond of his 
round, good-natured face. He had attended them all at their 
births, and treated them like an old friend, with whom 
familiarity is allowable. And so they were already thrusting 
back their chairs to dart towards the doctor, when a remark 
from their mother restrained them. 

‘Now, please just leave the doctor quiét,”said she, adding 
gaily, ‘Good morning, doctor. I’m much obliged to you for 
this bright sunishine, for I’m sure you ordered it so that I 
might go for a walk this afternoon.’ | 

‘ Why, yes, of course I ordered it—1 was passing this Way, 
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and thought I would look in to see how you were getting 
on.’ 

Boutan took a chair and seated himself near the table, 
whilst Mathieu explained to him that they had remained late 
in bed. 

‘Yes, that is all right, let her rest: but she must also 
take as much exercise as possible. However, there is no 
cause to worry. I see that she has a good appetite. When I 
find my patients at table, I cease to be a doctor, you know, 
Iam simply a friend making a call.’ 

Then he put a few questions, which the children, who 
were busy breakfasting, did not hear. And afterwards there 
came a pause in the conversation, which the doctor himself 
resumed, following, no doubt, some train of thought which 
he did not explain: ‘I hear that you are to lunch with the 
Séguins next Thursday,’ said he. ‘Ah! poor little woman ! 
That is a terrible affair of hers.’ 

With a gesture he expressed his feelings concerning the 
drama that had just upset the Séguins’ household. Valen- 
tine, like Marianne, was enceinte. For her part she was in 
despair at it, and her husband had given way to jealous fury. 
For a time, amidst all their quarrels, they had continued 
leading their usual life of pleasure, but she now spent her 
days on a couch, whilst he neglected her and reverted to a 
bachelor’s life. It was a very painful story, but the doctor 
was in hopes that Marianne, on the occasion of her visit to 
the Séguins, might bring some good influence to bear on 
them. 

He rose from his chair and was about to retire, when the 
attack which had all along threatened him burst forth. The 
children, unsuspectedly rising from their chairs, had con- 
certed together with a glance, and now they opened their 
campaign. The worthy doctor all at once found the twins 
upon his shoulders,. whilst the younger boy clasped him 
round the waist and the little girl clung to his legs. 

‘Puff! puff! do the railway train, do the railway train, 
please do.’ 

They pushed and shook him, amidst peal after peal of 
flute-like laughter, while their father and mother rushed to 
his assistance, scolding and angry. But he calmed the 
parents by saying: ‘ Let them be! they are simply wishing 
me good day. And besides, I must bear with them, you 
know, since, as our friend Beauchéne says, it is a little bit 
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my fault if they are in the world. What charms me with 
your children is that they enjoy such good health, just like 
their mother. For the present, at all events, one can ask 
nothing more of them.’ | 

When he had set them down on the floor, and given each 
a smacking kiss, he took hold of Marianne’s hands and said 
to her that everything was going on beautifully, and that he 
was very pleased. Then he went off, escorted to the front 
door by Mathieu, the pair of them jesting and laughing gaily. 

Directly after the midday meal Mathieu wished to go out, 
in order that Marianne might profit by the bright sunshine. 
The children had been dressed in readiness before sitting 
down to table, and it was scarcely more than one o’elock 
when the family turned the corner of the Rue de la Fédé- 
ration and found itself upon the quays. 

This portion of Grenelle, lying between the Champ de 
Mars and the densely populated streets of the centre of the 
district, has an aspect all its own, characterised by vast bare 
expanses, and long and almost deserted streets running at 
right angles and fringed by factories with lofty, interminable 
grey walls. During work-hours nobody passes along these 
streets, and on raising one’s head one only sees lofty chimneys 
belching forth thick coal smoke above the roofs of big build- 
ings with dusty window panes. And if any large cart entrance 
happens to be open one may espy deep yards crowded with 
drays and full of acrid vapour. The only sounds are the 
strident puffs of jets of steam, the dull rumbling of machinery, 
and the sudden rattle of ironwork lowered from the carts to 
the pavement. But on Sundays the factories do not work, 
and the district then falls into death-like silence. In summer 
time there is but bright sunshine heating the pavement, in 
winter some icy snow-laden wind rushing down the lonely 
streets. The population of Grenelle is said to be the worst of 
Paris, both the most vicious and the most wretched. The 
neighbourhood of the Ecole Militaire attracts thither a 
swarm of worthless women, who bring in their train all the 
scum of the populace. In contrast to all this the gay bour- 
geois district of Passy rises up across the Seine; while the 
rich aristocratic quarters of the Invalides and the Faubourg 
St. Germain spread out close by, in such wise that the 
Beauchéne works on the quay, as their owner laughingly 
said, turned their back upon misery and looked towards ail 
the prosperity and gaiety of this world. 
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Mathieu was very partial to the avenues, planted with fine 
trees, which radiate from the Champ de Mars and the Espla- 
nade des Invalides, supplying great gaps for air and sunlight. 
But he was particularly fond of that long diversified Quai 
d’ Orsay, which starts from the Rue du Bac in the very centre 
of the city, passes before the Palais Bourbon, crosses first the 
Esplanade des Invalides, and then the Champ de Mars, to end 
at the Boulevard de Grenelle, in the black factory region. 
How majestically it spread out, what fine old leafy trees there 
were round that bend of the Seine from the State Tobacco 
Works to the garden of the Eiffel Tower! The river winds 
along with sovereign gracefulness; the avenue stretches out 
under superb foliage. You can really saunter there amid 
delicious quietude, instinct as it were with all the charm and 
power of Paris. 

It was thither that Mathieu wished to take his wife and 
the little ones that Sunday. But the distance was consider- 
able, and some anxiety was felt respecting Rose’s little legs. 
She was entrusted to Ambroise, who, although the youngest 
of the boys, was already energetic and determined. These 
two opened the march; then came Blaise and Denis, the 
twins, the parents bringing up the rear. Everything at first 
went remarkably well : they strolled on slowly in the gay sun- 
shine. That beautiful winter afternoon was exquisitely pure 
and clear, and though it was very cold in the shade all 
seemed golden and velvety in the stretches of bright light. 
Thus there were a great many people out of doors—all the idle 
folks, clad in their Sunday best, whom the faintest sunshine 
draws in crowds to the promenades of Paris. Little Rose, 
feeling warm and gay, drew herself up as if to show the 
people that she was a big girl. She crossed the whole extent 
of the Champ de Mars without asking to be carried. And 
her three brothers strode along making the frozen pavement 
resound beneath their steps. It was quite a superb défilé, 
and promenaders were ever turning round to watch it.. In 
other cities of Europe the sight of a young married couple 
preceded by four children would have excited no comment, 
but here in Paris the spectacle was so unusual that remarks 
of astonishment, sarcasm, and even compassion were ex- 
changed. Mathieu and Marianne divined, even if they did 
not actually hear, these comments, but they cared nothing for 
them. They bravely went their way, smiling at one another, 
and feeling convinced that the course they had taken in 
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life was the right one, whatever other folks might think or 
say. ‘ 
z It was three o’clock when they turned their steps home- 
ward; and Marianne, feeling rather tired, then took a little 
rest on a sofa in the drawing-room, where Zoé had previously 
lighted a good fire. The children, quieted by fatigue, were 
sitting round a little table, listening to a tale which Denis 
read from a story-book, when a visitor was announced. This 
proved to be Constance, who, after driving out with Maurice, 
had thought of calling to inquire after Marianne, whom she 
‘only saw once or twice a week, although the little pavilion 
was merely separated by a garden from the large house on 
the quay. - 

‘Oh! are you poorly, my dear?’ she inquired as she 
entered the room and perceived Marianne on the sofa. 

‘Oh! dear, no,’ replied the other, ‘but I have been out 
walking for the last two hours and am now taking some rest.’ 

Mathieu had brought an armchair forward for his wife’s 
rich, vain cousin, who, whatever her real feelings, certainly 
strove to appear amiable. She apologised for not being able to 
call more frequently, and explained what a number of duties 
she had to discharge as mistress of her home. Meantime 
Maurice, clad in black velvet, hung round her petticoats, 
gazing from a distance at the other children, who one and 
all returned his scrutiny. | 

‘Well, Maurice,’ exclaimed his mother, ‘don’t you wish 
your little cousins good-day ?’ 

He had to do as he was bidden and step towards them. 
But all five remained embarrassed. They seldom met, and 
had as yet had no opportunity to quarrel. The four little 
savages of Chantebled felt indeed almost out of their element 
in the presence of this young Parisian with bourgeois 
manners. | 

‘And are all your little folks quite well?’ resumed Con- 
stance, who, with her sharp eyes, was comparing her son 
with the other lads. ‘ Ambroise has grown ; his elder brothers 
also look very strong.’ 

Her examination did not apparently result to Maurice’s 
advantage. The latter was tall and looked sturdy, but he 
had quite a waxen complexion. Nevertheless, the glance 
that Constance gave the others was full of irony, disdain and 
condemnation. When she had first heard that Marianne was 
likely to become a mother once more she had made no secret 
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of her’ disapproval. She held to her old opinions more 
vigorously than ever. 

Marianne, knowing full well that they would fall out if 
they discussed the subject of children, sought another topic 
of conversation. She inquired after Beauchéne. ‘ And 
Alexandre,” said she, ‘ why did you not bring him with you ? 
I haven’t seen him for a week!’ 

‘Why,’ broke in Mathieu, ‘I told you he had gone 
shooting yesterday evening. He slept, no doubt, at Puy- 
moreau, the other side of Chantebled, so as to be in the woods 
at daybreak this morning, and he probably won’t be home 
till to-morrow.’ 

‘Ah! yes, I remember now. Well, it’s nice weather to 
be in the woods.’ 

This, however, was another perilous subject, and Marianne 
regretted having broached it, for, truth to tell, one never 
knew where Beauchéne might really be when he claimed to 
have gone shooting. He availed himself so often of this 
pretext to absent himself from home that Constance was 
doubtless aware of the truth. But in presence of that house- 
hold, whose union was so perfect, she was determined to show 
a brave front. 

‘Well, you know,’ said she, ‘it is I who compel him to go 
about and take as much exercise as possible. He has a very 
sanguineous temperament and needs to be in the open air. 
Shooting is very good for him.’ 

At this same moment there came another ring at the door, 
announcing another visit. And this time it was Madame 
Morange who entered the room, with her daughter Reine. 
She coloured when she caught sight of Madame Beauchéne, 
so keenly was she impressed by that perfect model of wealth 
and distinction, whom she ever strove to imitate. Constance, 
however, profited by the diversion of Valérie’s arrival to declare 
that she unfortunately could not remain any longer, as a friend 
must now be waiting for her at home. 

‘Well, at all events, leave us Maurice,’ suggested 
Mathieu. ‘ Here’s Reine here now, and all six children can 
play a little while together. I will bring you the boy by-and- 
by, when he has had a little snack.’ 

But Maurice had already once more sought refuge among 
his mother’s skirts. And she refused the invitation. ‘Oh! 
no, no!’ said she. ‘He has to keep to a certain diet, you 


know, and he must not eat anything away from home. Good- 
F2 
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bye; I must be off. I only called to inquire after you all in 
passing. Keep well; good-bye.’ 

Then she led her boy away, never speaking to Valérie, but 
simply shaking hands with her in a familiar, protecting 
fashion, which the other considered to be extremely distin- 
guished. Reine, on her side, had smiled at Maurice, whom 
she already slightly knew. She looked delightful that day in 
her gown of thick blue cloth, her face smiling under her hea; 
black tresses, and showing such a likeness to her mother 
that she seemed to be the latter’s younger sister. 

Marianne, quite charmed, called the girl to her: ‘ Come 
and kiss me, my dear! Oh! what a pretty young lady! 
Why, she is getting quite beantiful and tall. How old is 
she?’ 

‘Nearly thirteen,’ Valérie replied. 

She had seated herself in the armchair vacated by 
Constance, and Mathieu noticed what a keen expression of 
anxiety there was in her soft eyes. After mentioning that 
she also had called in passing to make inquiries, and declaring 
that both mother and children looked remarkably well, she 
relaps. into gloomy silence, scarcely listening to Marianne, 
who thanked her for having come. Thereupon it occurred to 
Mathieu to leave her with his wife. To him it seemed that 
she must have something on her mind, and perhaps she 
wished to make a confidante of Marianne. 

‘My dear Reine,’ said he, ‘come with these little ones into 
the dining-room. We will see what afternoon snack there is, 
and lay the cloth.’ 

This proposal was greeted with shouts of delight, and all 
the children trooped into the dining-room with Mathieu. A 
quarter of an hour later, when everything was ready there, 
and Valérie came in, the latter’s eyes looked very red, as if she 
had been weeping. And that evening, when Mathieu was 
alone with his wife, he learnt what the trouble was. Morange’s 
scheme of leaving the Beauchéne works and entering the 
service of the Crédit National, where he would speedily rise 
to a high and lucrative position, his hope too of giving 
Reine a big dowry and marrying her off to advantage—all the 
ambitious dreams of rank and wealth in which his wife and 
he had indulged, now showed no likelihood of fulfilment, since 
it seemed probable that Valérie might again have a child 
Both she and her husband were in despair over it, and thoy h 
Marianne had done her utmost to pacify her frieng di 
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reconcile her to circumstances, there were reasons to fear that 
in her distracted condition she might do something desperate. 

Four days later, when the Froments lunched with the 
Séguins du Hordel at the luxurious mansion in the Avenue 
d’Antin, they came upon similar trouble there. Séguin, who 
was positively enraged, did not scruple to accuse his wife of 
infidelity, and, on his side, he took to quite a bachelor life. 
He had been a gambler in his younger days, and had never 
fully cured himself of that passion, which now broke out 
afresh, like a fire which has only slumbered for a time. He 
spent night after night at his club, playing at baccarat, and 
could be met in the betting ring at every race meeting. Then, 
too, he glided into the equivocal society of the demi-monde, 
and only appeared at home at intervals to vent his irritation 
and spite and jealousy upon his ailing wife. 

She, poor woman, was absolutely guiltless of the charges 
preferred against her. But knowing her husband, and un- 
willing for her own part to give up her life of pleasure, she 
had practised concealment as long as possible. And now she 
was really very ill, haunted too by an unreasoning, irremovable 
fear that it would all end in her death. Mathieu, who had 
seen her but a few months previously looking so fair and 
fresh, was amazed to find her such a wreck. And on her side 
Valentine gazed, all astonishment, at Marianne, noticing with 
surprise how calm and strong the young woman seemed, and 
how limpid her clear and smiling eyes remained. 

On the day of the Froments’ visit Séguin had gone out 
early in the morning, and when they arrived he had not yet 
returned. Thus the lunch was for a short time kept waiting, 
and during the interval Céleste, the maid, entered the room 
where the visitors sat near her mistress, who was stretched 
upon a sofa, looking a perfect picture of distress. Valentine 
turned a questioning glance on the servant, who forthwith 
replied : 

‘No, madame, Monsieur has not come back yet. But 
that woman of my village is here. You know, madame, the 
woman I spoke to you about, Sophie Couteau, La_Couteau as 
we call her at Rougemont, who brings nurses to Parts? 

‘Well, what Ft Solaimed Valentine, on the point of 
ordering Céleste to leave the room, for it seemed to her quite 
outrageous to be disturbed in this manner. 

‘ Well, madame, she’s here; and as I told you before, if 
you would entrust her with the matter now she would choose 
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a very good wet nurse for you in the country, and bring her 
here whenever she’s wanted.’ | 

La Couteau had been standing behind the door, which 
had remained ajar, and scarcely had Céleste finished than, 
without waiting for an invitation, she boldly entered the room. 
She was a quick little wizened woman, with certain peasant 
ways, but considerably polished by her frequent journeys to 
Paris. So far as her small keen eyes and pointed nose went 
her long face was not unpleasant, buë its expression of good 
nature was marred by her hard mouth, her thin lips, sugges- 
tive of artfulness and cupidity. Her gown of dark woollen 
stuff, her black cape, black mittens, and black cap with 
yellow ribbons, gave her the appearance of a respectable 
countrywoman going to mass in her Sunday best. 

‘Have you been a nurse?’ Valentine inquired, as she 
scrutinised her. 

‘Yes, madame,’ replied La Couteau, ‘but that was ten 
years ago, when I was only twenty. It seemed to me that I 
wasn’t likely to make much money by remaining a nurse, and 
so I preferred to set up as an agent to bring others to Paris.’ 

As she spoke she smiled, like an intelligent woman who 
feels that those who give their services as wet nurses to 
bourgeois families are simply fools and dupes. However, she 
feared that she might have said too much on the point, and 
so she added: ‘But one does what one can, eh, madame ? 
The doctor told me that I should never do for a nurse again, 
and so I thought that I might perhaps help the poor little 
dears in another manner.’ 

‘And you bring wet nurses to the Paris offices?’ 

‘Yes, madame, twice a month. I supply several offices, 
but more particularly Madame Broquette’s office in the Kue 
Roquépine. It’s a very respectable place, where one runs no 
risk of being deceived. And so, if you like, madame, I will 
choose the very best I can find for you—the pick of the bunch, 
so to say. I know the business thoroughly, and you can rely 
on me.’ 

As her mistress did not immediately reply, Céleste ventured 
to intervene, and began by explaining how it happened that 
La Couteau had called that day. 

‘When she goes back into the country, madame, she 
almost always takes a baby with her, sometimes a nurse’s 
child, and sometimes the child of people who are not well 
enough off to keep a nurse in the house. And she takes these 
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children to some of the rearers in the country. She just now 
came to see me before going round to my friend Madame 
Menoux, whose baby she is to take away with her.’ 

Valentine became interested. This Madame Menoux was 
a haberdasher in the neighbourhood and a great friend of 
Céleste’s. She had married a former soldier, a tall handsome 
fellow, who now earned a hundred and fifty francs a month as 
an attendant at a museum. She was very fond of him, and 
had bravely set up a little shop, the profits from which 
doubled their income, in such wise that they lived very 
happily and almost at their ease. Céleste, who frequently 
absented herself from her duties to spend hours gossiping in 
Madame Menoux’s little shop, was for ever being scolded for 
this practice; but in the present instance Valentine, full of 
anxiety and curiosity, did not chide her. The maid was quite 
proud at being questioned, and informed her mistress that 
Madame Menoux’s baby was a fine little boy, and that the 
mother had been attended by a certain Madame Rouche, a 
midwife living at the lower end of the Rue du Rocher. 

‘It was I who recommended her,’ continued the servant, 
‘for a friend of mine whom she had attended had spoken to 
me very highly of her. No doubt she has not such a good 
position as Madame Bourdieu, who has so handsome a place 
in the Rue de Miromesnil, but she is less expensive, and so 
very kind and obliging.’ 

Then Céleste suddenly ceased speaking, for she noticed 
that Mathieu’s eyes were fixed upon her, and this, for reasons 
best known to herself, made her feel uncomfortable. He on 
his side certainly placed no confidence in this big dark girl 
with a head like that of a horse, who, it seemed to him, knew 
far too much about wet nurses and midwives. 

However, Marianne joined in the conversation. ‘But 
why,’ asked she, ‘ why does not this Madame Menoux, whom 
you speak about, keep her baby with her ?’ 

Thereupon La Couteau turned a dark harsh glance upon 
this lady visitor, who, whatever course she might take 
herself, had certainly no right to prevent others from doing 
business. 

‘Oh! it’s impossible,’ exclaimed Céleste, well-pleased 
with the diversion. ‘Madame Menoux’s shop is no bigger than 
my pocket-handkerchief, and at the back of it there is only 
one little room where she and her husband take their meals 
and sleep. And that room, too, overlooks a tiny courtyard 
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where one can neither see nor breathe. The baby would not 
live a week in such a place. And, besides, Madame Menoux 
would not have time to attend to the child. She has never 
had a servant, and what with waiting on customers and hav- 
ing to cook meals in time for her husband’s return from the 
museum, she never has a moment to spare. Oh! if she could, 
she would be very happy to keep the little fellow with her.’ 

‘It is true,’ said Marianne sadly; ‘there are some poor 
mothers whom I pity with all my heart. This person you 
speak of is not in poverty, and yet is reduced to this cruel 
separation. For my part, I should not be able to exist if a 
child of mine were taken away from me to some unknown 
spot and given to another woman.’ 

La Couteau doubtless interpreted this as an attack upon 
herself. Assuming the kindly demeanour of one who dotes 
on children, the air which she always put on to prevail over 
hesitating mothers, she replied: ‘Oh, Rougemont is such a 
very pretty place. And then it’s not far from Bayeux, 80 
that folks are by no means savages there. The air is so pure, 
too, that people come there to recruit their health. And, 
besides, the little ones who are confided to us are well cared 
for, I assure you. One would have to be heartless to do 
otherwise than love such little angels.’ 

However, like Céleste, she relapsed into silence on seeing 
how significantly Mathieu was looking at her. Perhaps, in 
spite of her rustic ways, she understood that there was a 
false ring in her voice. Besides, of what use was her usual 
patter about the salubrity of the region, since that lady, 
Madame Séguin, wished to have a nurse at her house? So 
she resumed: ‘Then it’s understood, madame, I will bring 
you the best we have, a real treasure.’ 

Valentine, now a little tranquillised as to her fears for 
herself, found strength to speak out: ‘ No, no, I won't pledge 
myself in advance. I will send to see the nurses you bring 
to the office, and we shall see if there is one to suit me.’ 

Then, without occupying herself further about the woman, 
she turned to Marianne, and asked: ‘Shall you nurse your 
baby yourself?’ 

‘Certainly, as I did with the others. We have very 
decided opinions on that point, my husband and I.’ 

‘No doubt. I understand you: I should much like todo 
the same myself; but it is impossible.’ 

La Couteau had remained there motionless, vexed at 
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having come on a fruitless errand, and regretting the loss of 
the present which she would have earned by her obligingness 
in providing a nurse. She put all her spite into a glance 
which she shot at Marianne, who, thought she, was evidently 
some poor creature unable even to afford a nurse. However, 
at a sign which Céleste made her, she curtsied humbly and 
withdrew in the company of the maid. 

A few minutes afterwards, Séguin arrived, and, repairing 
to the dining-room, they all sat down to lunch there. It was 
a very luxurious recherché meal, comprising eggs, red mullet, 
game and crawfish, with red and white Bordeaux wines and 
iced champagne. Such diet for Valentine and Marianne 
would never have met with Dr. Boutan’s approval; but 
Séguin declared the doctor to be an unbearable individual 
whom nobody could ever please. 

He, Séguin, whilst showing all politeness to his guests, 
seemed that day to be in an execrable temper. Again and 
again he levelled annoying and even galling remarks at his 
wife, carrying things to such a point at times that tears came 
to the unfortunate woman’s eyes. Now that he scarcely set 
foot in the house he complained that everything was going 
wrong there. If he spent his time elsewhere it was, accord- 
ing to him, entirely his wife’s fault. The place was becom- 
ing a perfect hell upon earth. And in everything, the 
slightest incident, the most common-place remark, he found 
an opportunity for jeers and jibes. These made Mathieu 
and Marianne extremely uncomfortable; but at last he let 
fall such a harsh expression that Valentine indignantly 
rebelled, and he had to apologise. At heart he feared her, 
especially when the blood of the Vaugelades arose within her, 
and she gave him to understand, in her haughty disdainful 
way, that she would some day revenge herself on him for 
his treatment. 

However, seeking another outlet for his spite and rancour, 
he at last turned to Mathieu, and spoke of Chantebled, say- 
ing bitterly that the game in the covers there was fast 
becoming scarcer and scarcer, in such wise that he now had 
difficulty in selling his shooting shares, so that his income 
from the property was dwindling every year. He made no 
secret of the fact that he would much like to sell the estate, 
but where could he- possibly find a purchaser for those 
unproductive woods, those sterile plains, those marshes and 
those tracts of gravel ? 
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Mathieu listened to all this attentively, for during his 
long walks in the summer he had begun to take an interest 
in the estate. ‘Are you really of opinion that it cannot be 
cultivated?’ he asked. ‘It’s pitiful to see all that land 
lying waste and idle.’ 

“Cultivate it!’ cried Séguin. ‘Ah! I should like to see 
such a miracle! The only crops that one will ever raise on 
it are stones and frogs.’ 

They had by this time eaten their dessert, and before 
rising from table Marianne was telling Valentine that she 
would much like to see and kiss her children, who had not 
been allowed to lunch with their elders on account of their 
supposed unruly ways, when a couple of visitors arrived in 
turn, and everything else was forgotten. One was Santerre 
the novelist, who of late had seldom called on the Séguins, 
and the other, much to Mathieu’s dislike, proved to be 
Beauchéne’s sister. Séraphine, the Baroness de Lowicz. She 
looked at the young man in a bold, provoking, significant 
manner, and then, like Santerre, cast a sly glance of mocking 
contempt at Marianne and Valentine. She and the novelist 
between them soon turned the conversation on to subjects 
that appealed to their vicious tastes. And Santerre related 
that he had lately seen Doctor Gaude perform several opera- 
tions at the Marbeuf Hospital. He had found there the 
usual set of society men who attend first performances at the 
theatres, and indeed there were also some women present. 

And then he enlarged upon the subject, giving the crudest 
and most precise particulars, much to the delight of Séguin, 
who every now and again interpolated remarks of approval, 
whilst both Mathieu and Marianne grew more and more ill 
at ease. The young woman sat looking with amazement at 
Santerre as he calmly recapitulated horror after horror, to 
the evident enjoyment of the others. She remembered having 
read his last book, that love story which had seemed to her 
so supremely absurd, with its theories of the annihilation of 
the human species. And she at last glanced at Mathieu to 
tell him how weary she felt of all the semi-society and semi- 
medical chatter around her, and how much she would like to 
go off home, leaning on his arm, and walking slowly along 
the sunlit quays. He, for his part, felt a pang at seeing so 
much insanity rife amidst those wealthy surroundings. It 
was too much for him, and he made his wife a sign that it 
was indeed time to take leave. 
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‘What! are you going already!’ Valentine then ex- 
claimed. ‘Well, I dare not detain you if you feel tired.’ 
However, when Marianne begged her to kiss the children 
for her, she added: ‘ Why, yes, it’s true you have not seen 
them. Wait a moment, pray; I want you to kiss them 
yourself.’ 

But when Céleste appeared in answer to the bell, she 
announced that Monsieur Gaston and Mademoiselle Lucie 
had gone out with their governess. And this made Séguin 
explode once more. All his rancour against his wife revived. 
The house was going to rack andruin. She spent her days 
lying on a sofa. Since when had the governess taken leave 
to go out with the children without saying anything? One 
could not even see the children now in order to kiss them. 
It was a nice state of things. They were left to the servants ; 
in fact, it was the servants now who controlled the house. 

Thereupon Valentine began to cry. 

‘Mon Dieu!’ said Marianne to her husband, when she 
found herself out of doors, able to breathe, and happy once 
more now that she was leaning on his arm; ‘ why, they are 
quite mad, the people in that house.’ 

‘Yes,’ Mathieu responded, ‘they are mad, no doubt; 
but we must pity them, for they know not what happi- 
ness 1s.’ 


VI 


ABouT nine o’clock one fine cold morning, a few days after- 
wards, as Mathieu, bound for his office, a little late through 
having lingered near his wife, was striding hastily across 
the garden which separated the pavilion from the factory 
yard, he met Constance and Maurice, who, clad in furs, were 
going out for a walk in the sharp air. Beauchéne, who was 
accompanying them as far as the gate, bareheaded and ever 
sturdy and victorious, gaily exclaimed to his wife : 

‘Give the youngster a good spin on his legs! Let him 
take in all the fresh air he can. There’s nothing like that 
and good food to make a man.’ | 

Mathieu, on hearing this, stopped short. ‘Has Maurice 
been poorly again ?’ he inquired. : 

‘Oh, no!’ hastily replied the boy’s mother, with an 
appearance of great gaiety, assumed perhaps from an uncon- 
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scious desire to hide certain covert fears. ‘Only the doctor 
wants him to take exercise, and it is so fine this morning 
that we are going off on quite an expedition.’ 

‘Don’t go along the quays,’ said Beauchéne again. ‘Go 
up towards the Invalides. He’ll have much stiffer marching 
to do when he’s a soldier.’ 

Then, the mother and the child having taken themselves 
off, he went back into the works with Mathieu, adding in his 
triumphant way: ‘That youngster, you know, is as strong as 
an oak. But women are always so nervous. For my part, 
I’m quite easy in mind about him, as you can see.’ And 
with a laugh he concluded: ‘ When one has but one son, he 
keeps him.’ 

That same day, about an hour later, a terrible dispute 
which broke out between old Moineaud’s daughters, Norine 
and Euphrasie, threw the factory into a state of commotion. 
Norine’s intrigue with Beauchéne had ended in the usual way. 
He had soon tired of the girl and betaken himself to some 
other passing fancy, leaving her to her tears, her shame, and 
all the consequences of her fault; for although it had hitherto 
been possible for her to conceal her condition from her 
parents, she was unable to deceive her sister, who was her 
constant companion. The two girls were always bickering, 
and Norine had for some time lived in dread of scandal and 
exposure. And that day the trouble came to a climax, 
beginning with a trivial dispute about a bit of glass-paper in 
the workroom, then developing into a furious exchange of 
coarse, insulting language, and culminating in a frantic out- 
burst from Euphrasie, who shrieked to the assembled work- 
girls all that she knew about her sister. 

There was an outrageous scene: the sisters fought, 
clawing and scratching one another desperately, and could not 
be separated until Beauchéne, Mathieu and Morange, attracted 
by the extraordinary uproar, rushed into the workroom and 
restored a little order. Fortunately for Beauchéne, Euphrasie 
did not know the whole truth, and Norine, after giving her 
employer a humble, supplicating glance, kept silence ; but old 
Moineaud was present, and the public revelation of his 
daughter’s shame sent him into a fury. He ordered Norine 
out of the works forthwith, and threatened to throw her out 
of window should he find her at home when he returned 
there in the evening. And Beauchéne, both annoyed at the 
scandal and ashamed at being the primary cause of it, did 
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not venture to interfere. It was only after the unhappy 
Norine had rushed off sobbing that he found strength of 
mind to attempt to pacify the father, and assert his authority 
in the workroom by threatening to dismiss one and all of the 
girls if the slightest scandal, the slightest noise, should ever 
occur there again. 

Mathieu was deeply pained by the scene, but kept his own 
counsel. What most astonished him was the promptness 
with which Beauchéne regained his self-possession as soon as 
Norine had fled, and the majesty with which he withdrew to 
his office after threatening the others and restoring order. 
Another whom the scene had painfully affected was Morange, 
whom Mathieu, to his surprise, found ghastly pale, with 
trembling hands, as if indeed he had had some share of 
responsibility in this unhappy business. But Morange, as he 
confided to Mathieu, was distressed for other reasons. The 
scene in the workroom, the revelation of Norine’s condition, 
the fate awaiting the girl driven away into the bleak, icy 
streets, had revived all his own poignant worries with respect 
to Valérie. Mathieu had already heard of the latter’s trouble 
from his wife, and he speedily grasped the accountant’s mean- 
ing. It vaguely seemed to him also that Morange was 
yielding to the same unreasoning despair as Valérie, and 
was almost willing that she should take the desperate course 
which she had hinied to Marianne. But it was a very 
serious matter, and Mathieu did not wish to be in any way 
mixed up init. Having tried his best to pacify the cashier, 
he sought forgetfulness of these painful incidents in his work. 

That afternoon, however, a little girl, Cécile Moineaud, 
the old fitter’s youngest daughter, slipped into his office, with 
a message from her mother, beseeching him to speak with 
her. He readily understood that the woman wished to see 
him respecting Norine, and in his usual compassionate way 
he consented to go. The interview took place in one of the 
adjacent streets, down which the cold winter wind was 
blowing. La Moineaude was there with Norine and another 
little girl of hers, Irma, a child eight years of age. Both 
Norine and her mother wept abundantly whilst begging 
Mathieu to help them. He alone knew the whole truth, and 
was in à position to approach Beauchéne on the subject. La 
Moineaude was firmly determined to say nothing to her 
husband. She trembled for his future and that of her son 
Alfred, who was now employed at the works; for there was 
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no telling what might happen if Beauchéne’s name should be 
mentioned. Life was indeed hard enough already, and what 
would become of them all should the family bread-winners be 
turned away from the factory ? Norine certainly had no legal 
claim on Beauchéne, the law being peremptory on that point ; 
but, now that she had lost her employment, and was driven 
from home by her father, could he leave her to die of want in 
the streets? The girl tried to enforce her moral claim by 
asserting that she had always been virtuous before meeting 
Beauchéne. In any case, her lot remained a very hard one. 
That Beauchéne was the father of her child there could be 
no doubt; and at last Mathieu, without promising success, 
told the mother that he would do all he could in the matter. 

He kept his word that same afternoon, and after a great 
deal of difficulty he succeeded. At first Beauchéne fumed, 
stormed, denied, equivocated, almost blamed Mathieu for 
interfering, talked too of blackmail, and put on all sorts of 
high and mighty airs. But at heart the matter greatly 
worried him. What if Norine or her mother should go to 
his wife? Constance might close her eyes as long as she 
simply suspected things, but if complaints were formally, 
openly made to her, there would be a terrible scandal. On 
the other hand, however, should he do anything for the girl, 
it would become known, and everybody would regard him as 
responsible. And then there would be no end to what he 
called the blackmailing. 

However, when Beauchéne reached this stage Mathieu 
felt that the battle was gained. He smiled and answered : 
‘Of course, one can never tell—the girl is certainly not 
malicious. But when women are driven beyond endurance, 
they become capable of the worst follies. I must say that 
she made no demands of me; she did not even explain what 
she wanted ; she simply said that she could not remain in the 
streets in this bleak weather, since her father had turned her 
away from home. If you want my opinion, it is this : I think 
that one might at once put her to board at a midwife’s. Let 
us say that four or five months will elapse before she is able 
to work again ; that would mean around sum of five hundred 
francs in expenses. At that cost she might be properly 
looked after.’ 

Beauchéne walked nervously up and down, and then 
replied : ‘ Well, I haven’t a bad heart, as you know. Five 
hundred francs more or less will not inconvenience me, 
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If I flew into a temper just now it was because the mere 
idea of being robbed and imposed upon puts me beside 
myself. But if it’s a question of charity, why, then, do as 
you suggest. It must be understood, however, that I won’t 
mix myself up in anything; I wish even to remain ignorant 
of what you do. Choose a nurse, place the girl where you 
nr and I will simply pay the bill. Neither more nor 
ess.” 

Then he heaved a sigh of relief at the prospect of being 
extricated from this equivocal position, the worry of which 
he refused to acknowledge. And once more he put on the 
mien of a superior, victorious man, one who is certain that he 
will win all the battles of life. In fact, he even jested about 
the girl, and at last went off repeating his instructions: ‘See 
that my conditions are fully understood. I don’t want to 
know anything about any child. Do whatever you please, 
but never let me hear another word of the matter.’ 

That day was certainly one fertile in incidents, for in the 
evening there was quite an alarm at the Beauchénes. At 
the moment when they were about to sit down to dinner 
little Maurice fainted away and fell upon the floor. Nearly 
a quarter of an hour elapsed before the child could he 
revived, and meantime the distracted parents quarrelled and 
shouted, accusing one another of having compelled the lad 
to go out walking that morning in such cold, frosty weather. 
It was evidently that foolish outing which had chilled him. 
At least, this was what they said to one another by way of 
quieting their anxiety. Constance, while she held her boy 
in her arms, pictured him as dead. It occurred to her for 
the first time that she might possibly lose him. At this 
idea she experienced a terrible heart-pang, and a feeling 
of ardent motherliness came upon her, so acute that it was 
like a revelation. The ambitious woman that was in her, 
she who dreamt of royalty for that only son, the future 
princely owner of the ever-growing family fortune, likewise 
suffered horribly. If she was to lose that son she would 
have no child left. Why had she none other? Was it not 
she who had willed it thus? At this thought a feeling of 
desperate regret shot through her like a red-hot blade, 
burning her cruelly to the very depths of her being. Maurice, 
however, at last recovered consciousness, and even sat down 
to the table and ate with a fair appetite. Then Beauchéne 
immediately shrugged his shoulders, and began to jest about 
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the unreasoning fears of women. And as time went by Con- 
stance herself ceased to think of the incident. 

On the morrow, when Mathieu had to attend to the 
delicate mission which he had undertaken, he remembered 
the two women of whom Céleste, the maid, had spoken on 
the day of his visit to the Séguins. He at first dismissed all 
idea of that Madame Rouche, of whom the girl had spoken 
so strangely, but he thought of making some inquiries 
respecting Madame Bourdieu, who accommodated boarders 
at the little house where she resided in the Rue de Miro- 
mesnil. And he seemed to remember that this woman had 
attended Madame Morange at the time of Reine’s birth, a 
circumstance which induced him to question the cashier. 

At the very first words the latter seemed greatly disturbed. 
‘Yes, a lady friend recommended Madame Bourdieu to my 
wife,’ said he; ‘but why do you ask me?’ 

And as he spoke he looked at Mathieu with an expression 
of anguish, as if that sudden mention of Madame Bourdieu’s 
name signified that the young fellow had guessed his secret 
preoccupations. It was as though he had been abruptly 
surprised in wrong-doing. Perhaps, too, certain dim, haunt- 
ing thoughts, which he had long been painfully revolving in 
his mind, without as yet being able to come to a decision, 
took shape at that moment. At all events, he turned pale 
and his lips trembled. 

Then, as Mathieu gave him to understand that it was a 
question of placing Norine somewhere, he involuntarily let 
an avowal escape him. 

‘My wife was speaking to me of Madame Bourdieu only 
this morning,’ he began. ‘Oh! I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but, as you are aware, Reine was born so many years 
ago that I can’t give you any precise information. It seems 
that the woman has done well, and is now at the head of a 
first-class establishment. Inquire there yourself; I have no 
poubt you will find what you want there.’ 

Mathieu followed this advice; but at the same time, as 
he had been warned that Madame Bourdieu’s terms were 
rather high, he stifled his prejudices and began by repairing 
to the Rue du Rocher in order to reconnoitre Madame 
Rouche’s establishment and make some inquiries of her. 
The mere aspect of the place chilled him. It was one of the 
black houses of old Paris, with a dark, evil-smelling passage, 
leading into a small yard which the nurse’s few squalid 
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yoms overlooked. Above the passage entrance was a yellow 
gnboard which simply bore the name of Madame Rouche in 
ig letters. She herself proved to be a person of five or six 
nd thirty, gowned in black and spare of figure, with a leaden 
Se mm scanty hair of no precise colour, and a big nose 
f unusual prominence. With her low, drawling speech, her 
rudent, cét-liko postures, and her sour smile, he divined her 
o be a dangerous, unscrupulous woman. She told him that, 
8 the accommodation at her disposal was so small, she only 
ook boarders for a limited time, and this of course enabled 
tim to curtail his inquiries. Glad to have done with her, he 
rurried off, oppressed by nausea and vaguely frightened by 
vhat he had seen of the place. 

On the other hand, Madame Bourdieu’s establishment, a 
ittle three-storeyed house in the Rue de Miromesnil, between 
he Rue La Boétie and the Rue de Penthiévre, offered an 
mgaging aspect, with its bright facade and muslin-curtained 
vindows. And Madame Bourdieu, then two-and-thirty, 
ather short and stout, had a broad, pleasant white face, 
vhich had greatly helped her on the road to success. She 
xpatiated to Mathieu on the preliminary training that was 
‘equired by one of her profession, the cost of it, the efforts 
1eeded to make a position, the responsibilities, the inspec- 
ions, the worries of all sorts that an accoucheuse had to face; 
und she plainly told the young man that her charge for a 
oarder would be two hundred francs a month. ‘This was 
ar more than he was empowered to give; however, after 
tome further conversation, when Madame Bourdieu learnt 
hat it was a question of four months’ board, she became 
nore accommodating, and agreed to accept a round sum of 
tix hundred francs for the entire period, provided that the 
jerson for whom Mathieu was acting would consent to 
>ccupy a three-bedded room with two other boarders. 

Altogether there were about a dozen boarders’ rooms in 
she house, some of these having three, and even four, beds; 
vhilst others, the terms for which were naturally higher, 
sontained but one. Madame Bourdieu could accommodate 
is many as thirty boarders, and, as a rule, she had some 
ive-and-twenty staying on her premises. Provided they 
somplied with the regulations, no questions were asked 
hem. They were not required to say who they were or 
whence they came, and in most cases they were merely 
mown by some Christian name which they chose to give. 

& 
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Mathieu ended by agreeing to Madame Bourdieu’s terms, 
and that same evening Norine was taken to her establishment. 
Some little trouble ensued with Beauchéne, who protested 
when he learnt that five hundred francs would not suffice 
to defray the expenses. However, Mathieu managed affairs 
so diplomatically that at last the other not only became 
reconciled to the terms, but provided the wherewithal to 
purchase a little linen, and even agreed to supply pocket- 
money to the extent of ten francs a month. Thus, five 
days after Norine had entered Madame Bourdieu’s establish- 
ment, Mathieu decided to return thither to hand the girl 
her first ten francs and tell her that he had settled every- 
thing. 

He found her there in the boarders’ refectory with some 
of her companions in the house—a tall, thin, severe-looking 
Englishwoman, with lifeless eyes and bloodless lips, who 
called herself Amy, and a pale red-haired girl with a tip- 
tilted nose and a big mouth, who was known as Victoire. 
Then, too, there was a young person of great beauty answer- 
ing to the name of Rosine, a jeweller’s daughter, so Norine 
told Mathieu, whose story was at once pathetic and horrible. 
The young man, whilst waiting to see Madame Bourdieu, who 
was engaged, sat for a time answering Norine’s questions, and 
listening to the others, who conversed before him in a free and 
open way. His heart was wrung by much that he heard, and 
as soon as ever he could rid himself of Norine he returned to 
the waiting-room, eager to complete his business. There, 
however, two women who wished to consult Madame Bour- 
dieu, and who sat chatting side by side on a sofa, told 
him that she was still engaged, so that he was compelled 
to tarry a little longer. He ensconced himself in a large 
armchair, and taking a newspaper from his pocket, began to 
read it. But he had not been thus occupied for many 
minutes before the door opened and a servant entered, 
ushering in a lady dressed in black and thickly veiled, whom 
she asked to be good enough to wait her turn. Mathieu was 
on the point of rising, for, though his back was turned to the 
door, he could see, in a looking-glass, that the new arrival was 
none other than Morange’s wife, Valérie. After a moment’s 
hesitation, however, the sight of her black gown and thick veil, 
which seemed to indicate that she desired to escape recognition, 
induced him to dive back into his armchair and feign extreme 
attention to his newspaper. She, on her side, had certainly 
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not noticed him, but by glancing slantwise towards the 
looking-glass he could observe her every movement. 

Meantime the conversation between the other women on 
the sofa continued, and to Mathieu’s surprise it suddenly 
turned on Madame Rouche, concerning whom one of them 
began telling the most horrible stories, which fully confirmed 
the young man’s previous suspicions. These stories seemed 
to have a powerful fascination for Valérie, who sat in a corner, 
never stirring, but listening intently. She did not even turn 
her head towards the other women, but, beneath her veil, 
Mathieu could detect her big eyes glittering feverishly. She 
started but once. Itwas when one of the others inquired of 
her friend where that horrid creature La Rouche resided, 
and the other replied, ‘At the lower end of the Rue du 
Rocher.’ 

Then their chatter abruptly ceased, for Madame Bourdieu 
made her appearance on the threshold of her private room. 
The gossips exchanged only a few words with her, and then, 
as Mathieu remained in his armchair, the high back of which 
concealed him from view, Valérie rose from her seat and 
followed Madame Bourdieu into the private room. 

As soon as he was alone the young man let his newspaper 
fall upon his knees, and lapsed into a reverie, haunted by all 
the chatter he had heard, both there and in Norine’s com- 
pany, and shuddering at the thought of the dreadful secrets 
that had been revealed to him. How long an interval elapsed 
he could not tell, but at last he was suddenly roused by a 
sound of voices. 

Madame Bourdieu was now escorting Valérie to the door. 
She had the same plump fresh face as usual, and even 
smiled in a motherly way; but the other was quivering, as 
with distress and grief. ‘You are not sensible, my dear 
child,’ said Madame Bourdieu to her. ‘It is simply foolish 
of you. Come, go home and be good.’ 

Then, Valérie having withdrawn without uttering a word, 
Madame Bourdieu was greatly surprised to see Mathieu, who 
had risen from his chair. And she suddenly became serious, 
displeased with herself at having spoken in his presence. 
Fortunately, a diversion was created by the arrival of Norine, 
who came in from the refectory ; and Mathieu then promptly 
settled his business and went off, after promising Norine that 
he would return some day to see her. 

To make up for lost time he was walking hastily towards 

a? 
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the Rue La Boëtie, when, all at once, he came to a halt, for 
at the very corner of that street he again perceived Valérie, 
now talking to a man, none other than her husband. So 
Morange had come with her, and had waited for her in the 
street whilst she interviewed Madame Bourdieu. And nowthey 
both stood there consulting together, hesitating and evidently 
in distress. It was plain to Mathieu that a terrible combat 
was going on within them. They stamped about, moved 
hither and thither in a feverish way, then halted once more 
to resume their conversation in a whisper. At one moment 
the young man felt intensely relieved, for, turning into the 
Rue La Boétie, they walked on slowly, as if downcast and 
resigned, in the direction of Grenelle. But all at once they 
halted once more and exchanged a few words; and then 
Mathieu’s heart contracted as he saw them retrace their steps 
along the Rue La Boétie and follow the Rue de la Pépiniére 
as far as the Rue du Rocher. He readily divined whither they 
were going, but some irresistible force impelled him to follow 
them ; and before long, from an open doorway, in which he 
prudently concealed himself, he saw them look round to 
ascertain whether they were observed, and then slink, first 
the wife and afterwards the husband, into the dark passage of 
La Rouche’s house. For a moment Mathieu lingered in his 
hiding-place, quivering, full of dread and horror; and when at 
ry = turned his steps homeward it was with a heavy heart 
indeed. 

The weeks went by, the winter ran its course, and March 
had come round, when the memory of all that the young 
fellow had heard and seen that day—things which he had 
vainly striven to forget—was revived in the most startling 
fashion. One morning at eight o’clock Morange abruptly 
called at the little pavilion in the Rue de la Fédération, 
accompanied by his daughter Reine. The cashier was livid, 
haggard, distracted, and as soon as Reine had joined Mathieu’s 
children, and could not hear what he said, he implored the 
young man to come with him. In a gasp he told the dread- 
ful truth—Valérie was dying. Her daughter believed her to 
be in the country, but that was a mere fib devised to quiet 
the girl. Valérie was elsewhere, in Paris, and he, Morange, 
had a cab waiting below, but lacked the strength to go back 
to her alone, so poignant was his grief, so great his dread. 

Mathieu was expecting a happy event that very day, and 
ho at first told the cashier that he could not possibly go with 
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him ; but when he had informed Marianne that he believed 
that something dreadful had happened to the Moranges, she 
bravely bade him render all assistance. And then the two 
men drove, as Mathieu had anticipated, to the Rue du 
Rocher, and there they found the hapless Valérie, not dying, 
but dead, and white, and icy cold. Ah! the desperate, tear- 
less grief of the husband, who fell upon his knees at the bed- 
side, benumbed, annihilated, as if he also felt death’s heavy 
hand upon him. 

For a moment, indeed, the young man anticipated expo- 
sure and scandal. But when he hinted this to La Rouche 
she faintly smiled. She had friends on many sides, it 
seemed. She had already reported Valérie’s death at the 
municipal office, and the doctor, who would be sent to certify 
the demise, would simply ascribe it to natural causes. Such 
was the usual practice ! 

Then Mathieu bethought himself of leading Morange 
away; but the other, still plunged in painful stupor, did not 
heed him. 

‘No, no, my friend, I pray you, say nothing,’ he at last 
replied, in a very faint, distant voice, as though he feared to 
awaken the unfortunate woman who had fallen asleep for ever. 
‘I know what I have done; I shall never forgive myself. If 
she lies there, it is because I consented. Yet I adored her, 
and never wished her aught but happiness. I loved her too 
much, and I was weak. Still, I was the husband, and when 
her madness came upon her I ought to have acted sensibly, 
and have warned and dissuaded her. I can understand and 
excuse her, poor creature; but as for me, it is all over; I 
am a wretch ; I feel horrified with myself.’ 

All his mediocrity and tenderness of heart sobbed forth in 
this confession of his weakness. And his voice never gave 
sign of animation, never rose in a louder tone from the depths 
of his annihilated being, which would evermore be void. 
‘She wished to be gay, and rich, and happy,’ he continued. 
‘It was so legitimate a wish on her part, she was so intelli- 
gent and beautiful! There was only one delight for me, to 
content her tastes and satisfy her ambition. You know our 
new flat. We spent far too much money over it. Then came 
that story of the Crédit National and the hope of speedily 
rising to fortune. And thus, when the trouble came, and I 
saw her distracted at the idea of having to renounce all her 
dreams, I became as mad as she was, and suffered her to do 
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her will. We thought that our only means of escaping from 
everlasting penury and drudgery was to evade Nature, and 
now, alas! she lies there.’ 

Morange’s lugubrious voice, never broken by a sob, never 
rising to violence, but sounding like a distant, monotonous, 
mournful knell, rent Mathieu’s heart. He sought words of 
consolation, and spoke of Reine. 

‘ Ah, yes!’ said the other, ‘I am very fond of Reine. She 
is so like her mother. You will keep her at your house till 
to-morrow, won't you? Tell her nothing ; let her play ;.I will 
acquaint her with this dreadful misfortune. And don’t worry 
me, I beg you, don’t take me away. I promise you that I 
will keep very quiet: I will simply stay here, watching her. 
Nobody will even hear me; I sha’n’t disturb anyone.’ 

Then his voice faltered and he stammered a few more 
incoherent phrases as he sank into a dream of his wrecked 
life. 

Mathieu, seeing him so quiet, so overcome, at last decided 
to leave him there, and, entering the waiting cab, drove back 
to Grenelle. Ah! it was indeed relief for him to see the 
crowded, sunlit streets again, and to breathe the keen air 
which came in at both windows of the vehicle. Emerging 
from that horrid gloom, he breathed gladly beneath the vast 
sky, all radiant with healthy joy. And the image of Marianne 
arose before him like a consolatory promise of life’s coming 
victory, an atonement for every shame and iniquity. His 
dear wife, whom everlasting hope kept full of health and 
courage, and through whom, even amidst her pangs, love 
would triumph, whilst they both held themselves in readi- 
ness for to-morrow’s allotted effort! The cab rolled on so 
slowly that Mathieu almost despaired, eager as he was to 
reach his bright little house, that he might once more take 
part in life’s poem, that august festival instinct with so 
much suffering and so much joy, humanity’s everlasting 
hymn, the coming of a new being into the world. 

That very day, soon after his return, Denis and Blaise, 
Ambroise, Rose, and Reine were sent round to the Beau- 
chénes’, where they filled the house with their romping 
mirth. Maurice, however, was again ailing, and had to lie 
upon a sofa, disconsolate at being unable to take part in the 
play of the others. ‘He has pains in his legs,’ said his father 
to Mathieu, when he came round to inquire after Marianne ; 
‘he’s growing so fast, and getting such a big fellow, you know.’ 
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Lightly as Beauchéne spoke, his eyes even then wavered, 
and his face remained for a moment clouded. Perhaps, 
in his turn, he also had felt the passing of that icy breath 
from the unknown which one evening had made Constance 
shudder with dread whilst she clasped her swooning boy in 
her arms. | 

But at that moment Mathieu, who had left Marianne’s 
room to answer Beauchéne’s inquiries, was summoned back 
again. And there he now found the sunlight streaming bril- 
liantly, like a glorious greeting to new life. While he yet 
es there, dazzled by the glow, the doctor said to him: ‘It 
is a boy.’ 2 

Then Mathieu leant over his wife and kissed her lovingly. 
Her beautiful eyes were still moist with the tears of anguish, 
but she was already smiling with happiness. 

‘ Dear, dear wife,’ said Mathieu, ‘how good and brave you 
are, and how I love you!’ 

‘Yes, yes, Iam very happy,’ she faltered, ‘and I must 
try to give you back all the love that you give me.’ 

Ah! that room of battle and victory, it seemed radiant 
with triumphant glory. Elsewhere was death, darkness, 
shame and crime, but here holy suffering had led to joy and 
pride, hope and trustfulness in the coming future. One 
single being born, a poor bare wee creature, raising the faint 
cry of a chilly fledgeling, and life’s immense treasure was 
increased and eternity ensured. Mathieu remembered one 
warm balmy spring night when, yonder at Chantebled, all 
the perfumes of fruitful nature had streamed into their 
room in the little hunting-box, and now around him amidst 
equal rapture he beheld the ardent sunlight flaring, chanting 
the poem of eternal life that sprang from love the eternal. 


VII 


‘I vecz you that I don’t need Zoé to give the child a bath,’ 
exclaimed Mathieu half in anger. ‘Stay in bed, and rest 
yourself! ? 
‘But the servant must get the bath ready,’ replied 
Marianne, ‘and bring you some warm water.’ 
‘ She laughed as if amused by the dispute, and he ended 
by laughing also. 
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Two days previously they had re-installed themselves in 
the little pavilion on the verge of the woods near Janville which 
they rented from the Séguins. So impatient, indeed, were 
they to find themselves once more among the fields that in 
spite of the doctor’s advice Marianne had made the journey 
but fifteen days after giving birth to her little boy. However, 
a precocious springtide brought with it that March such 
balmy warmth and sunshine that the only ill-effect she 
experienced was a little fatigue. And so, on the day after 
their arrival—Sunday— Mathieu, glad at being able to remain 
with her, insisted that she should rest in bed, and only 
rise about noon, in time for déjeuner. 

‘Why,’ he repeated, ‘I can very well attend to the child 
while you rest. You have him in your arms from morning 
till night. And, besides, if you only new how pleased I am 
to be here again with you and the dear little fellow.’ 

He approached her to kiss her gently, and with a fresh 
laugh she returned his kiss. It was quite true: they were 
both delighted to be back at Chantebled, which recalled to 
them such loving memories. That room, looking towards 
the far expanse of sky and all the countryside, renascent, 
quivering with sap, was gilded with gaiety by the early 
springtide. 

Marianne leant over the cradle which was near her, beside 
the bed. ‘The fact is,’ said she, ‘Master Gervais is soundasleep. 
Just look at him. You will never have the heart to wake him.’ 

Then both father and mother remained for a moment 
gazing at their sleeping child. Marianne had passed her 
arm round her husband’s neck and was clinging to him, 
as they laughed delightedly over the cradle in which the little 
one slumbered. He was a fine child, pink and white already ; 
but only a father and mother could thus contemplate their 
offspring. As the baby opened his eyes, which were still full 
of all the mystery whence he had come, they raised exclama- 
tions full of emotion. 

‘You know, he saw me!’ 

. ee and me too. He looked at me: he turned his 
ead.” 

‘Oh, the cherub!’ 

It was but an illusion, but that dear little face, still so 
soft and silent, told them so many things which none other 
would have heard! They found themselves repeated in the 
child, mingled as it were together ; and detected extraordinary 
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likenesses, which for hours and for days kept them discussing 
the question as to which of them he most resembled. More- 
over, each proved very obstinate, declaring that he was the 
living portrait of the other. 

As a matter of course, Master Gervais had no sooner 
opened his eyes than he began to shriek. But Marianne was 
pitiless: her rule was the bath first and milk afterwards. 
Zoé brought up a big jug of hot water, and then set out the 
little bath near the window in the sunlight. And Mathieu, 
all obstinacy, bathed the child, washing him with a soft 
sponge for some three minutes, whilst Marianne, from her 
bed, watched over the operation, jesting about the delicacy of 
touch that he displayed, as if the child were some fragile 
new-born divinity whom he feared to bruise with his big 
hands. At the same time they continued marvelling at the 
delightful scene. How pretty he looked in the water, his pink 
skin shining in the sunlight! And how well-behaved he was, 
for it was wonderful to see how quickly he ceased wailing and 
gave signs of satisfaction when he felt the all-enveloping caress 
of the warm water. Never had father and mother possessed 
such a little treasure. 

‘ And now,’ said Mathieu, when Zoé had helped him to 
wipe the boy with a fine cloth, ‘and now we will weigh 
Master Gervais.’ 

This was a complicated operation, which was rendered the 
more difficult by the extreme repugnance that the child 
displayed. He struggled and wriggled on the platform of the 
weighing scales to such a degree that it was impossible to 
arrive at his correct weight, in order to ascertain how much 
this had increased since the previous occasion. Asa rule, the 
increase varied from six to seven ounces a week. The father 
generally lost patience over the operation, and the mother had 
to intervene. 

‘Here! put the scales on the table near my bed, and give 
me the little one in his napkin. We will see what the napkin 
weighs afterwards.’ 

At this moment, however, the customary morning invasion 
took place. The other four children, who were beginning to 
know how to dress themselves, the elder ones helping the 
younger, and Zoé lending a hand at times, darted in at a 
gallop, like frolicsome escaped colts. Having thrown them- 
selves on papa’s neck and rushed upon mamma’s bed to say 
good-morning, the boys stopped short, full of admiration and 
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interest at the sight of Gervais in the scales. Rose, however, 
still rather uncertain on her legs, caught hold of the scales in 
her impatient efforts to climb upon the bed, and almost 
toppled everything over. ‘I want to see! J want to see!’ 
she cried in her shrill voice. 

At this the others likewise wished to meddle, and already 
stretched out their little hands, so that it became necessary 
to turn them out of doors. 

‘Now kindly oblige me by going to play outside,” said 
Mathieu. ‘Take your hats and remain under the window, 
so that we may hear you.’ 

Then, in spite of the complaints and leaps of Master 
Gervais, Marianne was at last able to obtain his correct 
weight. And whatdelight there was, for he had gained more 
than seven ounces during the week. After losing weight 
during the first three days, like all new-born children, he was 
now growing and filling out like a strong, healthy human 
plant. They could already picture him walking, sturdy 
and handsome. His mother, sitting up in bed, wrapped 
his swaddling clothes around him with her deft, nimble 
hands, jesting the while and answering each of his plaintive 
wails. 

‘Yes, yes, I know, we are very, very hungry. But it is 
all right; the soup is on the fire, and will be served to 
Monsieur smoking hot.’ 

On awakening that morning she had made a real Sunday 
toilette: her superb hair was caught up in a huge chignon 
which disclosed the whiteness of her neck, and she wore a 
white flannel lace-trimmed dressing-jacket, which allowed but 
a little of her bare arms to be seen. Propped up by two 
pillows, she laughingly offered her breast to the child, who 
was already protruding his lips and groping with his hands. 
And when he had found what he wanted he eagerly began to 
suck. 

Mathieu, seeing that both mother and babe were steeped 
in sunshine, then went to draw one of the curtains, but 
Marianne exclaimed: ‘No, no, leave us the sun; it doesn’t 
inconvenience us at all, it fills our veins with springtide.’ 

He came back and lingered near the bed. The sun rays 
poured over it, and life blazed there in a florescence of health 
and beauty. There is no more glorious blossoming, no more 
sacred symbol of living eternity than an infant at its mother’s 
breast. It is like a prolongation of maternity’s travail, when 
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the mother continues giving herself to her babe, offering him 
the fountain of life that shall make him a man. 

Scarce is he born to the world than she takes him back 
and clasps him to her bosom, that he may there again have 
warmth and nourishment. And nothing could be more 
simple or more necessary. Marianne, both for her own sake 
and that of her boy, in order that beauty and health might 
remain their portion, was naturally his nurse. 

Little Gervais was still sucking when Zoé, after tidying 
the room, came up again with a big bunch of lilac, and 
announced that Monsieur and Madame Angelin had called, on 
their way back from an early walk, to inquire after Madame. 

‘ Show them up,’ said Marianne gaily ; ‘I can well receive 
them.’ 

The Angelins were the young couple who, having in- 
stalled themselves in a little house at Janville, ever roamed 
the lonely paths, absorbed in their mutual passion. She was 
delicious—dark, tall, admirably formed, always joyous and 
fond of pleasure. He, a handsome fellow, fair and square 
shouldered, had the gallant mien of a musketeer with his 
streaming moustache and barbiche. In addition to their 
ten thousand francs a year, which enabled them to live as 
they listed, he earned a little money by painting pretty fans, 
flowery with roses and little women deftly postured. And 
so their life had hitherto been a game of love, an everlasting 
billing and cooing. Towards the close of the previous 
summer they had become quite intimate with the Froments, 
through meeting them well-nigh every day. 

‘Can we come in? Are we not intruding?’ called 
Angelin, in his sonorous voice, from the landing. 

Then Claire, his wife, as soon as she had kissed Marianne, 
apologised for having called so early. 

‘We only learnt last night, my dear,’ said she, ‘that you 
had arrived the day before. We didn’t expect you for another 
eight or ten days. And so, as we passed the house just now, 
we couldn’t resist calling. You will forgive us, won’t you?’ 
Then, never waiting for an answer, she added with the 
petulant vivacity of a tom-tit whom the open-air had 
intoxicated: ‘Oh! so there is the new little gentleman—a 
boy, am I not right? And your health is good? But really I 
need not ask it. Mon Dieu, what a pretty little fellow he is! 
Look at him, Robert; how pretty he is! A real little doll! 
Isn’t he funny now, isn’t he funny! He is quite amusing.’ 
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Her husband, observing her gaiety, drew near and began 
to admire the child by way of following her example. ‘ Ah! 
yes, he is really a pretty baby. But I have seen so many 
frightful ones—thin, puny, bluish little things, looking like 
little plucked chickens. When they are white and plump 
they are quite nice.’ 

Mathieu began to laugh, and twitted the Angelins on 
having no child of their own. But on this point they held 
very decided opinions. They wished to enjoy life, unburdened 
by offspring, while they were young. As for what might 
happen in five or six years’ time, that, of course, was another 
matter. Nevertheless, Madame Angelin could not help being 
struck by the delightful picture which Marianne, so fresh and 
gay, presented with her plump little babe at her breast in 
that white bed amidst the bright sunshine. 

At last she remarked: ‘There’s one thing. I certainly 
could not feed a child. I should have to engage a nurse for 
any baby of mine.’ 

‘Of course!’ her husband replied. ‘I would never allow 
you to feed it. It would be idiotic.’ 

These words had scarcely passed his lips when he regretted 
them and apologised to Marianne, explaining that no mother 
possessed of means was nowadays willing to face the trouble 
and worry of suckling. 

‘Oh! for my part,’ Marianne responded, with her quiet 
smile, ‘if I had a hundred thousand francs a year I should 
suckle all my children, even were there a dozen of them. To 
begin with, it is so healthful, you know, both for mother and 
child: and if I didn’t_do my duty to the little one I should 
look on myself as a Griminalas a mother who grudged her 
offspring health and life.’ 

Lowering her beautiful soft eyes towards her boy, she 
watched him with a look of infinite love, whilst he continued 
sucking gluttonously. And in a dreamy voice she continued : 
‘To give a child of mine to another—oh ! no,never! Ishould 
feel too jealous. I want my children to be entirely my own. 
And it isn’t merely a question of a child’s physical health. I 
speak of his whole being, of the intelligence and heart that 
will come to him, and which he ought to derive from me 
alone. If I should find him foolish or malicious later on, I 
should think that his nurse had poisoned him —— Dear little 
fellow ! when he pulls like that it is as if he were drinking me 
up entirely.’ 
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Then Mathieu, deeply moved, turned towards the others, 
saying: ‘Ah! she is quite right. I only wish that every 
mother could hear her, and make it the fashion in France 
once more to suckle their infants. It would be sufficient if it 
became an ideal of beauty. And, indeed, is it not of the 
loftiest and brightest beauty ?’ 

The Angelins complaisantly began to laugh, but they did 
not seem convinced. Just as they rose to take their leave an 
extraordinary uproar burst forth beneath the window, the 
piercing clamour of little wildings, freely romping in the fields. 
And it was all caused by Ambroise throwing a ball, which had 
lodged itself on a tree. Blaise and Denis were flinging stones 
at it to bring it down, and Rose called and jumped and 
stretched out her arms as if she hoped to be able to reach 
the ball. The Angelins stopped short, surprised and almost 
nervous. 

‘Good heavens !’ murmured Claire, ‘ what will it be when 
you have a dozen?’ 

‘But the house would seem quite dead if they did not 
romp and shout,’ said Marianne, much amused. ‘Au revoir, 
my dear. I will go to see you when I can get about.’ 

The months of March and April proved superb, and all 
went well with Marianne. Thus the lonely little house, nestling 
amidst foliage, was ever joyous. Hach Sunday in particular 
proved a fête, for the father did not then have to go to his 
office. On the other days he started off early in the morning, 
and only returned about seven o’clock, ever busily laden with 
work in the interval. And if his constant perambulations did 
not affect his good-humour, he was all the same often haunted 
by thoughts of the future. Never previously had he been 
alarmed by the penury of his little home. Never had he 
indulged in any dream of ambition or wealth. Besides, he 
knew that his wife’s only idea of happiness, like his own, was 
to live there in very simple fashion, leading a brave life of 
health, peacefulness and love. But whilst he did not desire 
the power procured by a high position and the enjoyment 
offered by a large fortune, he could not help asking himself 
how he was to provide, were it ever so modestly, for his 
inereasing family. What would he be able to do, should he 
have other children ; how would he procure the necessaries of 
life each time that a fresh birth might impose fresh require- 
ments upon him? One circumstanced like himself must 
create resources, draw food from the earth step by step, each 
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time a little mouth opened and crieditshungeraloud. Other- 
wise he would be guilty of criminal improvidence. And such 
reflections as these came upon him the more strongly as his 
penury had increased since the birth of Gervais—to such a 
point, indeed, that Marianne, despite prodigies of economy, no 
longer knew how to make her money last her till the end of 
the month. The slightest expenditure had to be debated ; the 
very butter had to be spread thinly on the children’s bread ; 
and they had to continue wearing their blouses till they were 
well-nigh threadbare. To increase the embarrassment they 
grew each year, and cost more money. It had been necessary 
to send the three boys to a little school at Janville, which was 
as yet but a small expense. But would it not be necessary to 
send them the following year to a lycée, a college, and where 
was the money for this to come from? A grave problem, a 
worry which grew from hour to hour, and which for Mathieu 
somewhat spoilt that charming spring whose advent was 
flowering the countryside. 

The worst was that Mathieu deemed himself immured, 
as it were, in his position as designer at the Beauchéne works. 
Even admitting that his salary should some day be doubled, it 
was not seven or eight thousand francs a year which would 
enable him to realise his dream of a numerous family freely 
and proudly growing and spreading like some happy forest, 
indebted solely for strength, health, and beauty to the good 
common mother of all, the earth, which gave to all its sap. 
And this was why, since his return to Janville, the earth, the 
soil had attracted him, detained him during his frequent walks, 
whilst he revolved vague but ever-expanding thoughts in his 
mind. He would pause for long minutes, now before a field 
of wheat, now on the verge of a leafy wood, now on the 
margin of a river whose waters glistened in the sunshine, and 
now amidst the nettles of some stony moorland. All sorts of 
vague plans then rose within him, uncertain reveries of such 
vast scope, such singularity, that he had as yet spoken of them 
to nobody, not even his wife. Others would doubtless have 
mocked at him, for he had as yet but reached that dim, 
quivering hour when inventors feel the gust of their discovery 
sweep over them, ere the idea they are revolving presents 
itself with full precision to their minds. Yet why did he not ! 

ddress himself to the soil, man’s crée pense ate 
nurse? Why did ba nof olean and fediniés those tar crois | 
lands those woods, those heaths, those stretches of stony soil ; 
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which were left sterile around him? Since it was just that 
each man should bring his contribution to the common weal, 
create subsistence for himself and his offspring, why should 
not he, at the advent of each new child, supply a new field of 
fertile earth which would give that child food, without cost to 
the community? That was his sole idea; it took no more 
precise shape ; at the thought of realising it he was carried off 
into splendid dreams. 

The Froments had been in the country fully a month 
when one evening Marianne, wheeling Gervais’s little 
bassinette in front of her, came as far as the bridge over the 
Yeuse to await Mathieu, who had promised to return early. 
Indeed, he got there before six o’clock. And as the evening was 
fine, it occurred to Marianne to go as far as the Lepailleurs’ 
mill down the river, and buy some new-laid eggs there. 

‘I’m willing,’ said Mathieu. ‘I’m very fond of their 
romantic old mill, you know; though if it were mine I 
should pull it down and build another one with proper- 
appliances.’ 

In the yard of the picturesque old building, half covered 
with ivy, with its mossy wheel slumbering amidst water-lilies, 
they found the Lepailleurs, the man tall, dry and carroty, 
the woman as carroty and as dry as himself, and both of 
them young and hardy. Their child Antonin was sitting on 
the ground, digging a hole in it with his little hands. 

‘Eggs ?’ La Lepailleur exclaimed; ‘yes, certainly, 
madame, there must be some.’ 

She made no haste to fetch them, however, but stood 
looking at Gervais, who was asleep in his little vehicle. 
© “Ah! so that’s your last. He’s plump and pretty enough, 
I must say,’ she remarked. 

But Lepailleur raised a derisive laugh, and with the 
familiarity which the peasant displays towards the bourgeois 
whom he knows to be hard up, he said: ‘ And so that makes 
you five, monsieur. Ah, well! that would be a deal too 
many for poor folks like us.’ 

‘Why?’ Mathieu quietly inquired. ‘Haven’t you got 
this mill, and don’t you own fields, to occupy the arms that 
would come and whose labour would double and treble your 
produce ? ? 

These simple words were like a whipstroke that made 
Lepailleur rear. And once again he poured forth all his 
spite. Ah! surely now, it wasn’t his tumble-down old mill 
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that would ever enrich him, since it had enriched neither his 
father nor his grandfather. And as for his fields, well, that 
was a pretty dowry that his wife had brought him, land in 
which nothing more would grow, and which, however much 
one might water it with one’s sweat, did not even pay for 
manuring and sowing. 

‘But in the first place,’ resumed Mathieu, ‘ your mill 
ought to be repaired and its old mechanism replaced, or, 
better still, you should buy a good steam-engine.’ 

‘Repair the mill! Buy an engine! Why, that’s madness,’ 
the other replied. ‘ What would be the use of it? As it is, 
people hereabouts have almost renounced growing corn, and 
I remain idle every other month.’ 

‘ And then,’ continued Mathieu, ‘if your fields yield less, 
it is because you cultivate them badly, following the old 
routine that’s done for, without proper care or appliances or 
artificial manure.’ 

‘Appliances! Artificial manure! All that humbug which 
has only sent poor folks to rack and ruin! Ah! I should 
just like to see you trying to cultivate the land better, and 
make it yield what it’1l never yield any more.’ 

Thereupon he quite lost his temper, became violent and 
brutal, launching against the ungrateful earth all the charges 
which his love of idleness and his obstinacy suggested. He 
had travelled, he had fought in Africa as a soldier, folks 
could not say that he had always lived in his hole like an 
ignorant beast. But, none the less, on leaving his regiment 
he had lost all taste for work on coming to the conclusion 
that agriculture was doomed, and would never give him 
aught but dry bread to eat. The land would soon be bank- 
rupt, and the peasantry no longer believed in it, so old and 
empty and worn out had it become. And even the sun got 
out of order nowadays; they had snow in July and thunder- 
storms in December, a perfect upsetting of seasons, which 
wrecked the crops almost before they were out of the ground. 

‘No, monsieur,’ said Lepailleur, ‘what you say is im- 
possible ; it’s allover. The soil and work, there’s nothing left 
of either. It’s barefaced robbery, and though the peasant 
may kill himself with labour, he will soon be left without 
even water to drink. Children indeed! No, no! There’s 
Antonin, of course, and for him we may just be able to 
provide. But I assure you that I won’t even make Antonin 
a peasant against his will! If he takes to schooling and 
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wishes to go to Paris, I shall tell him that he’s quite right, 
for Paris is nowadays the only chance for sturdy chaps who 
want to make a fortune. So he will be at liberty to sell 
everything, if he chooses, and try his luck there. The only 
thing that I regret is that I didn’t make the venture myself 
when there was still time.’ 

Mathieu began to laugh. Was it not singular that he, a 
bowrgeois with a bachelor’s degree and scientific attainments, 
should dream of coming back to the soil, to the common mother 
of all labour and wealth, when this peasant, sprung from 
peasants, cursed and insulted the earth, and hoped that his 
son would altogether renounce it? Never had anything 
struck him as more significant. Itsymbolised that disastrous 
exodus from the rural districts towards the towns, an exodus 
which year by year increased, unhinging the nation and 
reducing it to anemia. of 

‘You are wrong,’ he said in a jovial way so as to drive all 
bitterness from the discussion. ‘Don’t be unfaithful to the 
earth; she’s an old mistress who would revenge herself. In 
your place I would lay myself out to obtain from her, by 
increase of care, all that I might want. As in the world’s 
early days, she is still the great fruitful spouse, and she yields 
abundantly when she is loved in proper fashion.’ 

But Lepailleur, raising his fists, retorted: ‘No, no; I’ve 
had enough of her, the baggage!’ 

‘And, by the way,’ continued Mathieu, ‘one thing which 
astonishes me is that no courageous, intelligent man has ever 
yet come forward to do something with all that vast aban- 
doned estate yonder—that Chantebled—which old Séguin, 
formerly, dreamt of turning into a princely domain. There 
are great stretches of waste land, woods which one might 
partly fell, heaths and moorland which might easily be 
restored to cultivation. What a splendid task! What a 
work of creation for a bold man to undertake !’ 

This so amazed Lepailleur that he stood there open- 
mouthed. Then his jeering spirit asserted itself: ‘ But, my 
dear sir—excuse my saying ii—you must bemad! Cultivate 
Chantebled, clear those stony tracts, wade about in those 
marshes! Why, one might bury millions there without 
reaping a single bushel of oats! It’s a cursed spot, which 
my grandfather’s father saw such as it is now, and which my 
grandson’s son will see just the same. Ah! well, I’m not 
inquisitive, but it would really amuse me to meet the fool 
: e A 
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who might attempt such madness. He would come 2 fine 
cropper, and no mistake.’ 

“Mon Dieu, who knows?’ Mathieu quietly concluded. 
‘ When one only loves strongly one may work miracles.’ 

La Lepailleur, after going to fetch a dozen eggs, now 
stood erect before her husband in admiration at hearing him 
talk so eloquently to a bourgeois. They agreed very well 
together in their avaricious rage at being unable to amass 
money by the handful without any great exertion, and in 
their ambition to make their son a gentleman, since only a 
gentleman could become wealthy. And thus, as Marianne 
was going off after placing the eggs under a cushion in 
Gervais’ little carriage, the other complacently called her 
attention to Antonin, who, having made a hole in the 
ground, was now spitting into it. 

‘Oh! he’s smart,’ said she; ‘he knows his alphabet 
already, and we are going to put him to school. If he takes 
after his father he will be no fool, I assure you.’ 

It was on a Sunday, some ten days later, that the supreme 
revelation, the great flash of light which was to decide his 
life and that of those he loved, fell suddenly upon Mathieu 
during a walk he took with his wife and the children. They 
had gone out for the whole afternoon, taking a little snack 
with them in order that they might share it amidst the long 
grass in the fields. And after scouring the paths, crossing 
the copses, rambling over the moorland, they came back to 
the verge of the woods and installed themselves under an 
oak. Thence the whole expanse spread out before them, 
from the little pavilion where they dwelt to the distant 
village of Janville. On their right was the great marshy 
plateau, from which broad, dry, sterile slopes descended ; 
whilst lower ground stretched away on their left. Then, 
behind them, spread the woods with deep thickets parted by 
clearings, full of herbage which no scythe had ever touched. 
And not a soul was to be seen around them; there was 
naught save wild Nature, grandly quiescent under the bright 
sun of that splendid April day. The earth seemed to be 
dilating with all the sap amassed within it, an unknown, 
subterranean lake of life, whose flood could be felt rising and 
quivering in the vigorous trees, the spreading plants, the 
impetuous growth of brambles and nettles which stretched 
invadingly over the soil. And on all sides a powerful, pun- 
gent odour was diffused. 
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‘Don’t go too far,’ Marianne called to the children; ‘we 
shall stay under this oak. We will have something to eat 
by-and-by.’ 

Blaise and Denis were already bounding along, followed 
by Ambroise, to see who could run the fastest; but Rose 
pettishly called them back, for she preferred to play at 
gathering wild flowers. The open air fairly intoxicated the 
youngsters ; the herbage rose, here and there, to their very 
shoulders. But they came back and gathered flowers; and 
after a time they set off at a wild run once more, one of the 
big brothers carrying the little sister on his back. 

Mathieu, however, had remained absent-minded, with his 
eyes wandering hither and thither, throughout their walk. 
At times he did not hear Marianne when she spoke to him; 
he lapsed into reverie before some uncultivated tract, some 
copse overrun with brushwood, some source which suddenly 
bubbled up and was then lost in mire. Nevertheless, she 
felt that there was no sadness nor feeling of indifference in 
his heart ; for as soon as he returned to her he laughed once 
more with his soft, loving laugh. It was she who often sent 
him roaming about the country, even alone, for she felt that 
it would do him good, and although she had guessed that 
something very serious was passing through his mind, she 
retained full confidence, waiting till it should please him to 
speak to her. 

Now, however, just as he had sunk once more into his 
reverie, his glance wandering afar, studying the great varied 
expanse of land, she raised a light cry : ‘Oh! look, look!’ 

Under the big oak tree she had installed Master Gervais 
in his little carriage, among wild weeds which hid its wheels. 
And whilst handling a little silver mug, from which it was 
intended they should drink while taking their snack, she had 
noticed that the child raised his head and followed the move- 
ment of her hand, in which the silver sparkled beneath the 
sun-rays. Forthwith she repeated the experiment, and again 
the child’s eyes followed the starry gleam. 

‘Ah! it can’t be said that I'm mistaken, and am simply 
fancying it!’ sheexclaimed. ‘It is certain that he can see 
quite plainly now. My pretty pet, my little darling!’ 

She darted to the child to kiss him in celebration of 
that first clear glance. And then, too, came the delight of 
the first smile. : | 

‘Why, look!’ in his turn said Mathieu, who was leaning 
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over the child beside her, yielding to the same feeling of rap- 
ture, ‘ there he is smiling at you now. But of course, as soon 
as these little fellows see clearly they begin to laugh.’ 

She herself burst into a laugh. ‘ You are right, he is 
laughing! Ah! how funny he looks, and how happy Iam!’ 

Both father and mother laughed together with content 
at the sight of that infantile smile, vague and fleeting, like 
a faint ripple on the pure water of some spring. 

Amidst this joy Marianne recalled the four others, who 
were bounding under the young foliage around them: 
‘Come, Rose! come, Ambroise! come, Blaise and Denis! 
It’s time now; come at once to have something to eat.’ 

They hastened up and the snack was set out on a patch of 
soft grass. Mathieu unhooked the basket which hung in 
front of the baby’s little vehicle ; and Marianne, having drawn 
some slices of bread-and-butter from it, proceeded to distri- 
bute them. Perfect silence ensued while all four children 
began biting with hearty appetite, which it was a pleasure to 
see. But all at once a scream arose. It came from Master 
Gervais, who was vexed at not having been served first. 

‘Ah! yes, it’s true I was forgetting you,’ said Marianne 
gaily ; ‘ you shall have your share. There, open your mouth, 
you darling;’ and, with an easy, simple gesture, she un- 
fastened her dress-body ; and then, under the sunlight which 
steeped her in golden radiance, in full view of the far-spread- 
ing countryside, where all likewise was bare—the soil, the 
trees, the plants, streaming with sap—having seated herself 
in the long grass, where she almost disappeared amidst the 
swarming growth of April’s germs, the babe on her breast 
eagerly sucked in her warm milk, even as all the encompassing 
verdure was sucking life from the soil. 

‘How hungry you are!’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t pinch 
me so hard, you little glutton!’ 

Meantime Mathieu had remained standing amidst the en- 
chantment of the child’s first smile and the gaiety born of 
the hearty hunger around him. Then his dream of crea- 
tion came back to him, and he at last gave voice to those 
plans for the future which haunted him, and of which he 
had so far spoken to nobody: ‘Ah, well, it is high time 
that I should set to work and found a kingdom, if these 
children are to have enough soup to make them grow. 
Shall I tell you what I’ve thought—shall I tell you ?’ 


Marianne raised her eyes, smiling and all attention, 
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Yes, tell me your secret if the time has come. Oh! Ieould 
guess that you had some great hope in you. But I did not 
ask you anything; I preferred to wait.’ 

He did not give a direct reply, for at a sudden recollection 
his feelings rebelled. ‘That Lepailleur,’ said he, ‘is simply 
a lazy fellow and a fool in spite of all his cunning airs. Can 
there be any more<éacrilegiou3 folly than to imagine that the 
earth has lost her fruitfulness and is becoming bankrupt—she, 
the eternal mother, eternal life? She only shows herself a bad 
mother to her bad sons, the malicious, the obstinate, and 
the dull-witted, who do not know how to love and cultivate 
her. But if an intelligent son comes and devotes himself to 
her, and works her with the help of experience and all the 
new systems of science, you will soon see her quicken and 
yield tremendous harvests unceasingly. Ah! folks say in 
the district that this estate of Chantebled has never yielded 
‘and never will yield anything but nettles. Well, all the same, 
a man will come who will transform it and make it a new 
land of joy and abundance.’ 

Then, suddenly turning round, with outstretched arm, and 
pointing to the spots to which he referred in turn, he went 
on: ‘Yonder in the rear there are nearly five hundred acres 
of little woods, stretching as far as the farms of Mareuil and 
Lillebonne. They are separated by clearings of excellent 
soil which broad gaps unite, and which could easily be turned 
into splendid pastures, for there are numerous springs. And, 
indeed, the springs become so abundant yonder on the right, 
that they have changed that big plateau into a kind of marsh- 
land, dotted with ponds, and planted with reeds and rushes. 
But picture a man of bold mind, a clearer, a conqueror, who 
should drain those lands and rid them of superfluous water 
by means of a few canals which might easily bedug! Why, 
then a huge stretch of land would be reclaimed, handed over 
to cultivation, and wheat would grow there with extraordinary 
vigour. But that is not all. There is the expanse before us, 
those gentle slopes from Janville to Vieux-Bourg, that is 
another five hundred acres, which are left almost uncultivated 
on account of their dryness, the stony poverty of their soil. 
So it is all very simple. One would merely have to take the 
sources up yonder, the waters, now stagnant, and carry them 
across those sterile slopes, which, when irrigated, would 
gradually develop extraordinary fertility. I have seen every- 
thing, I have studied everything. I feel that there are at 
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least twelve hundred acres of land which a bold creator 
might turn into a most productive estate. Yonder lies a 
whole kingdom of corn, a whole new world to be created by 
labour, with the help of the beneficent waters and our father 
the sun, the source of eternal life.’ 

Marianne gazed at him and admired him as he stood there 
quivering, pondering over all that he evoked from his dream. 
But she was frightened by the vastness of such hopes, and 
could not restrain a cry of disquietude and prudence. 

‘No, no, that is too much; you desire the impossible. 
How can you think that we shall ever possess so much—that 
our fortune will spread over the entire region? Think of the 
capital, the arms that would be needed for such a conquest !’ 

For a moment Mathieu remained silent on thus suddenly 
being brought back to reality. Then with his affectionate, 
sensible air, he began to laugh. ‘You are right; I have been 
dreaming and talking wildly,’ he replied. ‘1 am not yet so 
ambitious as to wish to be King of Chantebled. But, all the 
same, there is truth in what I have said to you ; and, besides, 
what harm can there be in dreaming of great plans to give 
oneself faith and courage? Meantime I intend to try culti- 
vating, oh! just a few acres, which Séguin will no doubt sell 
me cheaply enough, together with the little pavilion in which 
we live. I know that the unproductiveness of the estate 
weighs on him. And, later on, we shall see if the earth is 
disposed to love us and come to us as we go to her. Ah! 
well, my dear, give that little glutton plenty of life, and you, 
my darlings, eat and drink and grow in strength, for the earth 
belongs to those who are healthy and numerous.’ 

Blaise and Denis made answer by taking some fresh slices 
of bread-and-butter, whilst Rose drained the mug of wine and 
water which Ambroise handed her. And Marianne sat there 
like the symbol of blossoming Fruitfulness, the source of 
vigour and conquest, while Gervais heartily sucked on. He 
pulled so hard, indeed, that one could hear the sound of his lips. 
It was like the faint noise which attends the rise of a spring— 
a slender rill of milk that is to swell and become a river. 
Around her the mother heard that source springing up and 
spreading on all sides. She was not nourishing alone: the 
sap of April was dilating the land, sending a quiver through 
the woods, raising the long herbage which embowered her. 
And beneath her, from the bosom of the earth, which was 
ever in travail, she felt that flood of sap reaching and ever 
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pervading her. And it was like a stream of milk flowing 
through the world, a stream of eternal life for humanity's 
eternal crop. And on that gay day of spring the dazzling, 
singing, fragrant countryside was steeped in it all, triumphal 
with that beauty of the mother, who, in the full light of the 
sun, in view of the vast horizon, sat there nursing her child. 


VIII 


On the morrow, after a morning’s hard toil at his office at the 
works, Mathieu, having things well advanced, bethought him- 
self of going to see Norine at Madame Bourdieu’s. He knew 
that she had given birth to a child a fortnight previously, and 
he wished to ascertain the exact position of affairs, in order 
to carry to a finish the mission with which Beauchéne had 
entrusted him. As the other, however, had never again 
spoken to him on the subject, he simply told him that he was 
going out in the afternoon, without indicating the motive of 
his absence. At the same time he knew what secret relief 
Beauchéne would experience when he at last learnt that the 
whole business was at an end—the child cast adrift and the. 
mother following her own courses. 

On reaching the Rue de Miromesnil, Mathieu had to 
go up to Norine’s room, for though she was to leave the house 
on the following Thursday, she still kept her bed. And at the 
foot of the bedstead, asleep in a cradle, he was surprised to 
see the infant, of which, he thought, she had already rid 
herself. 

‘Oh! is it you?’ she joyously exclaimed. ‘I was about to 
write to you, for I wanted to see you before going away. My 
little sister here would have taken you the letter.’ 

Cécile Moineaud was indeed there, together with the 
younger girl, Irma. The mother, unable to absent herself 
from her household duties, had sent them to make inquiries, 
and give Norine three big oranges, which glistened on the 
table beside the bed. The little girls had made the journey on 
foot, greatly interested by all the sights of the streets and the 
displays in the shop-windows. And now they were enrap- 
tured with the fine house in which they found their big sister 
sojourning, and full of curiosity with respect to the baby 
which slept under the cradle’s muslin curtains. 
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Mathieu made the usualinquiries of Norine, who answered 
him gaily, but pouted somewhat at the prospect of having so 
soon to leave the house, where she had found herself so 
comfortable. 

‘We sha’n’t easily find such soft mattresses and such good 
food, eh, Victoire?’ she asked. Whereupon Mathieu per- 
ceived that another girl was present, a pale little creature 
with wavy red hair, tip-tilted nose, and long mouth, whom he 
had already seen there on the occasion of a previous visit. 
She slept in one of the two other beds which the room con- 
tained, and now sat beside it mending some linen. She was 
to leave the house on the morrow, having already sent her 
child to the Foundling Hospital; and in the meantime she 
was mending some things for Rosine, the well-to-do young 
person of great beauty whom Mathieu had previously espied, 
and whose story, according to Norine, was so sadly pathetic. 

Victoire ceased sewing and raised her head. She was a 
servant girl by calling, one of those unlucky creatures who 
are overtaken by trouble when they have scarce arrived in 
the great city from their native village. ‘ Well,’ said she, 
‘it’s quite certain that one won’t be able to dawdle in bed, 
and that one won’t have warm milk given one to drink 

“before getting up. But, all the same, it isn’t lively to see 
nothing but that big grey wall yonder from the window. 
And, besides, one can’t go on for ever doing nothing.’ 

Norine laughed and jerked her head, as if she were not 
of this opinion. Then, as her little sisters embarrassed her, 
she wished to get rid of them. 

‘And so, my pussies,’ said she, ‘you say that papa’s still 
angry with me, and that I’m not to go back home.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Cécile, ‘it’s not so much that he’s angry, 
but he says that all the neighbours would point their fingers 
at him if he let you come home. Besides, Euphrasie gets his 
back up, particularly since she’s arranged to get married.’ 

‘What! Euphrasie going to be married? You didn’t 
tell me that.’ 

Norine looked very vexed, particularly when her sisters, 
speaking both together, told her that the future husband was 
Auguste Bénard, a jovial young mason who lived on the 
floor above them. He had taken a fancy to Euphrasie, 
though she had no good looks, and was as thin, at eighteen, 
as a grasshopper. Doubtless, however, he considered her 
strong and hard-working. 
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‘Much good may it do them!’ said Norine spitefully. 
‘Why, with her evil temper, she’ll be beating him before six 
months are over. You can just tell mamma that I don’t 
care a rap for any of you, and that I need nobody. I'll go 
and look for work, and I’ll find somebody to help me. So, 
you hear, don’t you come back here. I don’t want to be 
bothered by you any more.’ 

At this, Irma, but eight years old and tender-hearted, 
began to cry. ‘Why do you scold us? We didn’t come to 
worry you. I, too, who wanted to ask you if that baby’s 
yours, and if we may kiss it before we go away.’ 

Norine immediately regretted her spiteful outburst. She 
once more called the girls her ‘little pussies,’ kissed them 
tenderly, and told them that although they must run away 
now they might come back another day to see her if it 
amused them. ‘Thank mamma from me for her oranges. 
And as for the baby, well, you may look at it, but you 
mustn’t touch it, for if it woke up we shouldn’t be able to 
hear ourselves.’ 

Then, as the two children leant inquisitively over the 
cradle, Mathieu also glanced at it, and saw a healthy, sturdy- 
looking child, with a square face and strong features. And it 
seemed to him that the infant was singularly like Beauchéne. 

At that moment, however, Madame Bourdieu came in, 
accompanied by a woman, whom he recognised as Sophie 
Couteau, ‘La Couteau,’ that nurse-agent whom he had seen 
at the Séguins’ one day when she had gone thither to offer 
to procure them a nurse. She also certainly recognised this 
gentleman, whose wife, proud of being able to suckle her 
own children, had evinced such little inclination to help 
others to do business. She pretended, however, that she 
saw him for the first time; for she was discreet by profession 
and even uninquisitive, since so many matters were ever 
coming to her knowledge without the asking. 

_ Little Cécile and little Irma went off at once; and then 
Madame Bourdieu, addressing Norine, inquired: ‘ Well, my 
child, have you thought it over; have you quite made up 
your mind about that poor little darling, who is sleeping 
there so prettily ? Here is the person I spoke to you about. 
She comes from Normandy every fortnight, bringing nurses 
to Paris; and each time she takes babies away with her to 
put them out to nurse in the country. Though you say you 
won’t feed it, you surely need not cast off your child alto- 
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gether ; you might confide it to this person until you are in 
a position to take it back. Or else, if you have made up 
your mind to abandon it altogether, she will kindly take it 
to the Foundling Hospital at once.’ 

Great perturbation had come over Norine, who let her 
head fall back on her pillow, over which streamed her thick 
fair hair, whilst her face darkened and she stammered : ‘ Mon 
Dieu, mon Dieu ! you are going to worry me again!’ 

Then she pressed her hands to her eyes as if anxious to 
see nothing more. 

‘This is what the regulations require of me, monsieur,’ 
said Madame Bourdieu to Mathieu in an undertone, while 
leaving the young mother for a moment to her reflections. 
‘We are recommended to do all we can to persuade our 
boarders, especially when they are circumstanced like this 
one, to suckle their infants. You are not unaware that this 
often saves not only the child, but the mother herself, from 
the sad future which threatens her. Andso, however much 
she may wish to abandon the child, we leave it near her as 
long as possible, and feed it with the bottle, in the hope that 
the sight of the poor little creature may touch her heart and 
awaken feelings of motherliness in her. Nine times out of 
ten, as soon as she gives the child the breast, she is van- 
quished, and she keeps it. That is why you still see this 
baby here.’ 

Mathieu, feeling greatly moved, drew near to Norine, who 
still lay back amidst her streaming hair, with her hands 
pressed to her face. ‘Come,’ said he, ‘you are a good- 
hearted girl, there is no malice in you. Why not yourself 
keep that dear little fellow ?’ 

Then she uncovered her burning, tearless face : ‘ Did the 
father even come to see me?’ she asked bitterly. ‘I can’t love 
the child of a man who has behaved as he has! The mere 
thought that it’s there, in that cradle, puts me in a rage.’ 

‘But that dear little innocent isn’t guilty. It’s he whom 
you condemn, yourself whom you punish, for now you will be 
quite alone, and he might prove a great consolation.’ 

‘No, I tell you no, I won't. I can’t keep a child like that 
with nobody to help me. We all know what we can do, don’t 
we? Well, it is of no use my questioning myself. I’m not 
brave enough, I’m not stupid enough to do such a thing. 
No, no, and no.’ 

He said no more, for he realised that nothing would 
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prevail over that thirst for liberty which she felt in the depths 
of her being. With a gesture he expressed his sadness, but 
he was neither indignant nor angry with her, for others had 
made her what she was. 

‘Well, it’s understood, you won’t be forced to feed it,’ 
resumed Madame Bourdieu, attempting a final effort. ‘ But 
it isn’t praiseworthy to abandon the child. Why not trust it 
to Madame here, who would put it out to nurse, so that you 
would be able to take it back some day, when you have found 
work? It wouldn’t cost much, and no doubt the father 
would pay.’ 

This time Norine flew into a passion. ‘He! pay? Ah! 
you don’t know him. It’s not that the money would incon- 
venience him, for he’s a millionaire. But all he wants is to 
see the little one disappear. If he had dared he would have 
told me to kill it! Just ask that gentleman if I speak the 
truth. You see that he keeps silent! And how am I to 
pay when I haven’t a copper, when to-morrow I shall be cast 
out-of-doors, perhaps, without work and without bread. No, 
no, a thousand times no, I can’t!’ 

Then, overcome by an hysterical fit of despair, she burst 
into sobs. ‘I beg you, leave me in peace. For the last 
fortnight you have been torturing me with that child, by 
‘keeping him near me, in the idea that I should end by suckling 
him. You bring him to me, and set him on my knees, so 
that I may look at him and kiss him. You are always 
worrying me with him, and making him cry with the hope 
that I shall pity him and take him to my breast. But, 
mon Dieu! can’t you understand that if I turn my head 
away, if I don’t want to kiss him or even to see him, it is 
because I’m afraid.of being caught and loving him like 
a big fool, which would be a great misfortune both for 
him and for me. He'll be far happier by himself! So, I 
beg you, let him be taken away at once, and don’t torture me 
any more.’ : 

Sobbing violently, she again sank back in bed, and buried 
her dishevelled head in the pillows. 

La Couteau had remained waiting, mute and motionless, 
at the foot of the bedstead. In her gown of dark woollen 
stuff and her black cap trimmed with yellow ribands she 
retained the air of a peasant woman in her Sunday best. 
And she strove to impart an expression of compasionate good- 
nature to her long, avaricious, false face. Although it seemed 
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to her unlikely that business would ensue, she risked a 
repetition of her customary speech. 

‘ At Rougemont, you know, madame, your little one would 
be just the same as at home. There’s no better air in the 
department; people come there from Bayeux to recruit their 
health. And if you ouly knew how well the little ones are 
cared for! It’s the only occupation of the district, to have 
little Parisians to coddle and love! And, besides, I wouldn’t 
charge you dear. I’ve a friend of mine who already has three 
nurslings, and, as she naturally brings them up with the 
bottle, it wouldn’t put her out to take a fourth for next to 
nothing almost. Come, doesn’t that suit you—doesn’t that 
tempt you ?’ 

When, however, she saw that tears were Norine’s only 
answer, she made an impatient gesture like an active woman 
who cannot afford to lose her time. At each of her fort- 
nightly journeys, as soon as she had rid herself of her batch 
of nurses at the different offices, she hastened round the nurses’ 
establishments to pick up infants, so as to take the train 
homewards the same evening together with two or three 
women who, as she put it, helped her ‘to cart the little ones 
about.’ On this occasion she was in a greater hurry, as 
Madame Bourdieu, who employed her in a variety of ways, 
had asked her to take Norine’s child to the Foundling 
Hospital if she did not take it to Rougemont. 

‘And so,’ said La Couteau, turning to Madame Bourdieu, 
‘T shall only have the other lady’s child to take back with me. 
Well, I had better see her at once to make final arrangements. 
Then I'll take this one and carry it yonder as fast as possible, 
for my train starts at six o’clock.’ 

When La Couteau and Madame Bourdieu had gone off. 
to speak to Rosine, who was the ‘other lady’ referred to, the 
room sank into silence save for the wailing and sobbing of 
Norine. Mathieu had seated himself near the cradle, gazing 
compassionately at the poor little babe, who was still peace- 
fully sleeping. Soon, however, Victoire, the little servant 
girl, who had hitherto remained silent, as if absorbed in her 
sewing, broke the heavy silence and talked on slowly and 
interminably without raising her eyes from her needle. 

‘You were quite right in not trusting your child to that 
horrid woman!’ she began. ‘Whatever may be done with 
him at the hospital, he will be better off there than in her 
hands. At least he will have a chance to live. And that’s 
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why I insisted, like you, on having mine taken there at once. 
You know I belong to that woman’s part—yes, I come from 
Berville, which is barely four miles from Rougemont, and I 
can’t help knowing La Couteau, for folks talk enough about 
her in our village. She’s a nice creature and no mistake ! 
And it’s a fine trade that she plies, selling other people’s 
milk. She was no better than she should be at one time, 
but at last she was lucky enough to marry a big, coarse, 
brutal fellow, whom at this time of day she leads by the nose. 
And he helps her. Yes, he also brings nurses to Paris and 
takes babies back with him, at busy times. But between 
them they have more murders on their consciences than all 
the assassins that have ever been guillotined. The mayor of 
Berville, a bourgeois who’s retired from business and a 
worthy man, said that Rougemont was the curse of the 
department. I know well enough that there's always been 
some rivalry between Rougemont and Berville; but, all the 
same, the folks of Rougement ply a wicked trade with the 
babies they get from Paris. All the inhabitants have ended 
by taking to it, there’s nothing else doing in the whole 
village, and you should just see how things are arranged so 
that there may be as many funerals as possible. Ah! yes, 
people don’t keep their stock-in-trade on their hands. The 
more that die, the more they earn. And so one can under- 
stand that La Couteau always wants to take back as many 
babies as possible at each journey she makes.’ 

Victoire recounted these dreadful things in her simple 
way, like one whom Paris has not yet turned into a liar, and 
who says all she knows, careless what it may be. 

‘And it seems things were far worse years ago,’ she 
continued. ‘I have heard my father say that, in his time, the 
agents would bring back four or five children at one journey— 
perfect parcels of babies, which they tied together and carried 
under their arms. They set them out in rows on the seats 
in the waiting-rooms at the station; and one day, indeed, a 
Rougemont agent forgot one child in a waiting-room, and 
there was quite a row about it, because when the child was 
found again it was dead. And then you should have seen in 
the trains what a heap of poor little things there was, all 
crying with hunger. It became pitiable in winter time, when 
there was snow and frost, for they were all shivering and 
blue with cold in their scanty, ragged swaddling-clothes, 
One or another often died on the way, and then it was 
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removed at the next station and buried in the nearest 
cemetery. And you can picture what a state those who 
didn't die were in. At our place we care better for our pigs, 
for we certainly wouldn’t send them travelling like that. My 
father used to say that it was enough to make the very stones 
weep. Nowadays, however, there’s more supervision; the 
regulations only allow the agents to take one nursling back at 
atime. But they know all sorts of tricks, and often take a 
couple. And then, too, they make arrangements; they have 
women who help them, and they avail themselves of those 
who may be going back into the country alone. Yes, La 
Couteau has all sorts of tricks to evade the law. And, besides, 
all the folks of Rougemont close their eyes—they are too much 
interested in keeping business brisk; and all they fear is that 
the police may poke their noses into their affairs. Ah ! it is 
ail very well for the Government to send inspectors every 
month, and insist on registers, and the Mayor’s signature and 
the stamp of the Commune; why, it’s just as if it did nothing. 
It doesn't prevent these women from quietly plying their 
trade and sending as many little ones as they can to kingdom- 
come. We've got a cousin at Rougemont who said to us 
one day: ‘ La Malivoire’s precious lucky, she got rid of four 
more during last month.” 

Victoire paused for a moment to thread her needle. 
Norine was still weeping, whilst Mathieu listened, mute 
with horror, and with his eyes fixed upon the sleeping 
child. 

‘No doubt folks say less about Rougemont nowadays than 
they used to,’ the girl resumed ; ‘ but, all the same, there’s still 
enough to disgust one. We know three or four baby-farmers 
who are not worth their salt. The rule is to bring the little 
ones up with the bottle, you know ; and you’d be horrified if 
you saw what bottles they are—never cleaned, always filthy, 
with the milk inside them icy cold in the winter and sour in 
the summer. La Vimeux, for her part, thinks that the bottle 
system costs too much, and so she feeds her children on soup. 
That clears them off all the quicker. At La Loiseau’s you 
have to hold your nose when you go near the corner where 
the little ones sleep—their rags are so filthy. As for La 
Gavette, she’s always working in the fields with her man, 
so that the three or four nurslings that she generally has are 
left in charge of the grandfather, an old cripple of seventy, 
who can’t even prevent the fowls from coming to peck at the 
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little ones.! And things are worse even at La Cauchois’, for, 
as she has nobody at all to mind the children when she goes 
out working, she leaves them tied in their cradles, for fear 
lest they should tumble out and crack their skulls. You 
might visit all the houses in the village and you would find 
the same thing everywhere. There isn’t a house where the 
trade isn’t carried on. Round our part there are places 
where folks make lace, or make cheese, or make cider; but 
at Rougemont they only make dead bodies.’ 

All at once she ceased sewing, and looked at Mathieu with 
her timid, clear eyes. 

‘But the worst of all,’ she continued, ‘is La Couillard, an 
old thief who once did six months in prison, and who now 
lives a little way out of the village on the verge of the wood. 
No live child has ever left La Couillard’s. That’s her 
specialty. When you see an agent, like La Couteau, for 
instance, taking her a child, you know at once what’s in the 
wind. La Couteau has simply bargained that the little one 
shall die. It’s settled in a very easy fashion: the parents 
give a sum of three or four hundred francs on condition that 
the little one shall be kept till his First Communion, and you 
may be quite certain that he dies within a week. It’s only 
necessary to leave a window open near him, as a nurse used 
to do whom my father knew. At winter time, when she had 
half a dozen babies in her house, she would set the door wide 
open and then go out for a stroll. And, by the way, that 
little boy in the next room, whom La Couteau has just gone 
to see, she'll take him to La Couillard’s, I’m sure; for I 
heard the mother, Mademoiselle Rosine, agree with her the 
other day to give her a sum of four hundred francs down on 
the understanding that she should have nothing more to do 
in the matter.’ 

At this point Victoire ceased speaking, for La Couteau 
came in to fetch Norine’s child. Norine, who had emerged 
from her distress during the servant girl’s stories, had ended 
by listening to them with great interest. But directly she 
perceived the. agent she once more hid her face in her 
pillows, as though she feared to see what was about to happen. 


! There is no exaggeration in what M. Zola writes on this subject. 
I have even read in French Government reports of instances in which 
nurslings have been devoured by pigs! And it is a well-known saying in 
France that certain Norman and Touraine villages are virtually ‘ paved 
with little Parisians.’—Trans. 
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Mathieu, on his side, had risen from his chair and stood there 
quivering. 

‘So it’s understood, I’m going to take the child,’ said La 
Couteau. ‘Madame Bourdieu has given me a slip of paper 
bearing the date of the birth and the address. Only I ought 
to have some Christian names. How do you wish the child 
to be called ?’ 

Norine did not at first answer. Then, in a faint distress- 
ful voice, she said : ‘ Alexandre.’ 

‘ Alexandre, very well. But you would do better to give 
the boy a second Christian name, so as to identify him the 
more readily, if some day you take it into your head to run 
after him.’ 

It was again necessary to tear a reply from Norine. 
‘Honoré,’ she said. 

‘ Alexandre Honoré—all right. That last name is yours, is 
it not?! And the first is the father’s? That is settled; and 
now I’ve everything I need. Only it’s four o’clock already, 
and I shall never get back in time for the six o’clock train if 
I don’t take a cab. It’s such a long way off—over yonder, the 
other side of the Luxembourg. And a cab costs money. 
How shall we manage ?’ 

Whilst she continued whining, to see if she could not 
extract a few francs from the distressed girl, it suddenly 
occurred to Mathieu to carry out his mission to the very end 
by driving with her himself to the Foundling Hospital, so that 
he might be in a position to inform Beauchéne that the child 
had really been deposited there, in his presence. So he told 
La Couteau that he would go down with her, take a cab, and 
bring her back. 

“All right; that will suit me. Let us be off! It’s a pity 
to wake the little one, since he’s so sound asleep ; but all the 
same, we must pack him off, since it’s decided.’ 

With her dry hands, which were used to handling goods of 
this description, she caught up the child, perhaps, however, a 
little roughly, forgetting her assumed wheedling good nature 
now that she was simply charged with conveying it to the 
opposition shop. And the ehild awoke and began to scream 
loudly. bg 

‘ Ah! dear me, it won't be amusing if he keeps up this 
music in the cab. Quick, let us be off.’ 


1 Norine is, of course, à diminutive of Honorine, which is the 
feminine form of Honoré,— Trans. | 
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But Mathieu stopped her. ‘Won’t you kiss him, Norine?’ 
he asked. 

At the very first squeal that sorry mother had dipped yet 
lower under her sheets, carrying her hands to her ears, dis- 
tracted as she was by the sound of those cries. ‘No, no,’ 
she gasped, ‘take him away ; take him away at once. Don’t 
begin torturing me again!’ 

Then she closed her eyes, and with one arm repulsed the 
child who seemed to be pursuing her. But when she felt 
that the agent was laying him on the bed, she suddenly shud- 
dered, sat up, and gave a wild hasty kiss, which lighted on 
the little fellow’s cap. She had scarcely opened her tear- 
dimmed eyes, and could have seen but a vague phantom of 
that poor feeble creature, wailing and struggling at the decisive 
moment when he was being cast into the unknown. 

‘You are killing me! Take him away; take him away!’ 

Once in the cab the child suddenly became silent. Hither 
the jolting of the vehicle calmed him, or the creaking of the 
wheels filled him with emotion. La Couteau, who kept him on 
her knees, at first remained silent, as if interested in the people 
on the footwalks, where the bright sun was shining. Then, 
all of a sudden, she began to talk, venting her thoughts aloud. 

‘That little woman made a great mistake in not trusting 
the childtome. I should have put him out to nurse properly, 
and he would have grown up finely at Rougemont. But 
there! they all imagine that we simply worry them because 
we want to do business. But I just ask you, if she had given 
me five franes for myself and paid my return journey, would 
that have ruined her? A pretty girl like her oughtn’t to be 
hard up for money. I know very well that in our calling 
there are some people who are hardly honest, who speculate 
and ask for commissions, and then put out nurslings at 
cheap rates and rob both the parents and the nurse. It’s 
really not right to treat these dear little things as if they were 
goods—poultry or vegetables. When folks do that I can 
understand that their hearts get hardened, and that they pass 
the little ones on from hand to hand without any more care 
than if they were stock-in trade. But then, monsieur, I’m an 
honest woman; J’m authorised by the mayor of our village ; 
I hold a certificate of morality, which I can show to anybody. 
If ever you should come Rougemont way, just ask after Sophie 
Couteau there. Folks will tell you that I’m a hard-working 
woman, and don't owe a copper to a soul!’ 

I 
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Mathieu could not help looking at her to see how un- 
blushingly she thus praised herself. And her speech struck 
him as if it were a premeditated reply to all that Victoire had 
related of her, for, with the keen scent of a shrewd peasant 
woman, she must have guessed that charges had been brought 
against her. When she felt that his piercing glance was 
diving to her very soul, she doubtless feared that she had not 
lied with sufficient assurance, and had somehow negligently 
vetrayed herself; for she did not insist, but put on more 
gentleness of manner, and contented herself with praising 
Rougemont in a general way, saying what a perfect paradise 
it was, where the little ones were received, fed, cared for and 
coddled as if they were all sons of princes. Then, seeing that 
the gentleman uttered never a word, she became silent once 
more. It was evidently useless to try to win him over. And 
meantime the cab rolled and rolled along; streets followed 
streets, ever noisy and crowded; and they crossed the Seine 
and at last drew near to the Luxembourg. It was only after 
passing the palace gardens that La Couteau again began : 

‘Well, it’s that young person’s own affair if she imagines 
that her child will be better off for passing through the 
Foundling. I don’t attack the Administration, but you know, 
monsieur, there’s a good deal to be said on the matter. At 
Rougemont we have a number of nurslings that it sends us, 
and they don’t grow any better or die less frequently than the 
others. Well, well, people are free to act as they fancy; but 
all the same I should like you to know, as I do, all that goes 
on in there.’ 

The cab had stopped at the top of the Rue Denfert-Rocher- 
eau, at a short distance from the former outer Boulevard. 
A big grey wall stretched out, the frigid fagade of a State 
establishment, and it was through a quiet, simple, unobtrusive 
little doorway at the end of this wall that La Couteau went in 
with the child. Mathieu followed her, but he did not enter the 
office where a lady received the children. He felt too much 
emotion, and feared lest he should be questioned ; it was, 
indeed, as if he considered himself an accomplice in a crime. 
Though La Couteau told him that the lady would ask him 
nothing, and the strictest secrecy was always observed, 
he preferred to wait in an anteroom, which led to several 
closed compartments, where the persons who came to 
deposit children were placed to wait their turn. And he 
watched the woman go off, carrying the little one, who still 
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remained extremely well behaved, with a vacant stare in his 
big eyes. 

Though the interval of waiting could not have lasted 
more than twenty minutes, it seemed terribly long.to Mathieu. 
Lifeless quietude reigned in that stern, sad-looking ante- 
room, wainscoted with oak, and pervaded with the smell 
peculiar to hospitals. All he heard was the occasional faint 
wail of some infant, above which now and then rose a heavy, 
restrained sob, coming perhaps from some mother who was 
waiting in one of the adjoining compartments. And he 
recalled the ‘slide’ of other days, the box which turned 
within the wall. The mother crept up, concealing herself as 
much as possible from view, thrust her baby into the cavity 
as into an oven, gave a tug at the bell-chain, and then pre- 
cipitately fled. Mathieu was too young to have seen the real 
thing ; he had only seen it represented in a melodrama at the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre.! But how many stories it recalled— 
hampers of poor little creatures brought up from the provinces 
and deposited at the hospital by carriers; the stolen babes of 
Duchesses, here cast into oblivion by suspicious looking men ; 
the hundreds of wretched work-girls too who had here rid 
themselves of their unfortunate children. Now, however, the 
children had to be deposited openly, and there was a staff 
which took down names and dates, whilst giving a pledge of 
inviolable secrecy. Mathieu was aware that some few people 
imputed to the suppression of the slide system the great 
increase in criminal offences. But each day public opinion 
condemns more and more the attitude of society in former 
times, and discards the idea that one must accept evil, canalise 
it, dam it in, and bide it as if it were some necessary sewer ; 
for the only course for a free community to pursue is to fore- 
see evil and grapple with it, and destroy it in the bud. To 
diminish the number of cast-off children one must seek out 
the mothers, encourage them, succour them, and give them: 
the means to be mothers in fact as well as in name. At that 
moment, however, Mathieu did not reason; it was his heart 

1 The ‘slide’ system, which enabled a mother to deposit her child at 
the hospital without being seen by those within, ceased to be employed 
officially as far back as 1847; but the apparatus was long preserved 
intact, and I recollect seeing it in the latter years of the Second Empire, 
cir. 1867-70, when I was often at the artists’ studios in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘The aperture through which children were deposited in the 
sliding-box was close to the little door of which M. Zola speaks.— 
Trans. : 
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that was affected, filled with growing pity and anguish at the 
thought of all the crime, all the shame, all the grief and dis- 
tress that had passed through that anteroom in which he 
stood. What terrible confessions must have been heard, 
what a procession of suffering, ignominy and wretchedness 
must have been witnessed by that lady who received the 
children in her mysterious little office! To her, as by a 
tempest gust, all the wreckage of the slums, all the woe lying 
beneath gilded life, all the abominations, all the tortures that 
remain unknown, were carried. Therein her office was the 
port for the shipwrecked, there the black hole that swallowed 
up the offspring of frailty and shame. And while Mathieu's 
spell of waiting continued he saw three poor creatures arrive 
at the hospital. One was surely a work-girl, delicate and 
pretty though she looked, so thin, so pale too, and with so 
wild an air that he remembered a paragraph he had lately 
read in a newspaper, recounting how another such girl, after 
forsaking her child, had thrown herself into the river. The 
second seemed to him to be a married woman, some work- 
man’s wife, no doubt, overburdened with children and unable 
to provide food for another mouth; whilst the third, tall, 
strong, and insolent, was evidently a hussy—one of those who, 
in six years’ time, bring three or four children to the hospital 
one after the other. And all three women plunged in, and 
he heard them being penned in separate compartments by an 
attendant, whilst he, with stricken heart, realising how 
heavily fate fell on some, still stood there waiting. 

When La Couteau at last reappeared with empty arms 
she said never a word, and Mathieu put no question to her. 
Still in silence, they took their seats in the cab; and only 
some ten minutes afterwards, when the vehicle was already 
rolling through bustling, populous streets, did the woman 
begin to laugh. Then, as her companion, still silent and 
distant, did not condescend to ask her the cause of her sudden 
gaiety, she ended by saying aloud : 

‘Do you know why Iam laughing? If I kept you wait- 
ing a bit longer, it was because I met a friend of mine, an 
attendant in the house, just as I left the office. She’s one of 
those who put the babies out to nurse in the provinces.’ Well, 


1 There are only some 600 beds at the Hôpital des Enfants Assistés, 
and the majority of the children deposited there are perforce placed out 
to nurse in the country.— Trans. 
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my friend toid me that she was going to Rougemont to- 
morrow with two other attendants, and that among others 
they would certainly have with them the little fellow I had 
just left at the hospital.’ 

Again did she give vent to a dry laugh which distorted 
her wheedling face. And she continued: ‘ How comical, eh ? 
The mother wouldn’t let me take the child to Rougemont, 
and now it’s going there just the same. Ah! some things 
are bound to happen in spite of everything.’ 

Mathieu did not answer, but an icy chill had sped through 
his heart. It was true, fate pitilessly took its own course. 
What would become of that poor little fellow? To what early 
death, what life of suffering or wretchedness, or even crime, 
had he been thus brutally cast ? 

But the cab continued rolling on, and for along while 
neither Mathieu nor La Couteau spoke again. It was only 
when the latter alighted in the Rue de Miromesnil that she 
began to lament on seeing that it was already half-past five 
o’clock, for she felt certain that she would miss her train, 
particularly as she still had some accounts to settle and that 
other child to fetch upstairs. Mathieu, who had intended 
to keep the cab and drive to the Northern terminus, then 
experienced a feeling of curiosity, and thought of witnessing 
the departure of the nurse-agents. So he calmed La Couteau 
by telling her that if she would make haste he would wait 
for her. And as she asked for a quarter of an hour, it 
occurred to him to speak to Norine again, and so he also 
went upstairs. 

When he entered Norine’s room he found her sitting up 
in bed, eating one of the oranges which her little sisters had 
brought her. She had all the greedy instincts of a plump, 
pretty girl; she carefully detached each section of the 
orange, and, her eyes half closed the while, her flesh quiver- 
ing under her streaming outspread hair, she sucked one after 
another with her fresh red lips, like a pet lapping a 
cup of , Mathieu’s sudden entry made her start, how- 
ever, attd when she recognised him she smiled faintly in an 
embarrassed way. 

‘It’s done,’ he simply said. 

She did not immediately reply, but wiped her fingers on 
her handkerchief. However, it was necessary that she should 
say something, and so she began: ‘ You did not tell me you 
would come back—I was not expecting you, Well, it’s done, 
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and it’s all for the best. I assure you there was no means ot 
doing otherwise.’ 

Then she spoke of her departure, asked the young man if 
he thought she might regain admittance to the works, and 
declared that in any case she should go there to see if the 
master would have the audacity to turn her away. Thus 
she continued while the minutes went slowly by. ‘The con- 
versation had dropped, however, Mathieu scarcely replying to 
her, when La Couteau, carrying the other child in her arms, 
at last darted in like a gust of wind. ‘ Let’s make haste, 
let’s make haste!’ she cried. ‘They never end with their 
figures ; they try all they can to leave me without a copper 
for myself!’ 

But Norine detained her, asking: ‘Oh! is that Rosine’s 
baby ? Pray do show it me.’ Then she uncovered the 
infant’s face, and exclaimed: ‘Ob! how plump and pretty 
he is!’ And she began another sentence: ‘What a pity! 
Can one have the heart ——’ But then she recollected, 
paused, and changed her words: ‘ Yes, how heartrending it 
is when one has to forsake such little angels.’ 

‘Good-bye! Take care of yourself!’ cried La Couteau; 
‘you will make me miss my train. And I’ve got the return 
tickets, too; the five others are waiting for me at the station ! 
Ah! what a fuss they would make if I got there too late!’ 

Then, followed by Mathieu, she hurried away, bounding 
down the stairs, where she almost fell with her little burden. 
But soon she threw herself back in the cab, which rolled off. 

‘Ah! that’s a good job! And what do you say of that 
young person, monsieur? She wouldn't lay out fifteen francs 
a month on her own account, and yet she reproaches that 
good Mademoiselle Rosine, who has just given me four 
hundred franes to have her little one taken care of till his 
first Communion. Just look at him—a superb child, isn’t he ? 
What a pity it is that the finest are often those who die the 
first.’ 

Mathieu looked at the infant on the woman’s knees. His 
garments were very white, of fine texture, trimmed with lace, 
as if he were some little condemned prince being taken in all 
luxury to execution. And the young man remembered that 
Norine had told him that the child was the offspring of 
crime. Born amidst secrecy, he was now, for a fixed sum, 
to be handed over to a woman who would quietly suppress 
him by simply leaving some door or window wide open. 
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Young though the boy was, he already had à finely-formed 
face, that suggested the beauty of a cherub. And he was 
very well behaved ; he did not raise the faintest wail. But 
a shudder swept through Mathieu. How abominable! 

La Couteau quickly sprang from the cab as soon as they 
reached the courtyard of the St. Lazare Station. ‘Thank 
you, monsieur, you have been very kind,’ said she. ‘And if 
you will kindly recommend me to any ladies you may know, 
I shall be quite at their disposal.’ 

Then Mathieu, having alighted on the foot pavement in 
his turn, saw a scene which detained him there a few moments 
longer. Amidst all the scramble of passengers and luggage, 
five women of peasant aspect, each carrying an infant, were 
darting in a scared, uneasy way hither and thither, like Grow 
in trouble, with big yellow beaks quivering and black wings 
flapping with anxiety. Then, on perceiving La Couteau, 
there was one general caw, and all five swooped down upon 
her with angry, voracious mien. And, after a furious ex- 
change of cries and explanations, the six banded themselves 
together, and, with cap-strings waving and skirts flying, 
rushed towards the train, carrying the little ones, like’ birds 
of prey)who feared delay in returning to the charnel-house. 

And Mathieu remained alone in the great crowd. In this 
wise, each year, did these crows of ill omen carry off from 
Paris no fewer than 20,000 children, who were never, never 
seen again! Ah! that great question of the depopulation 
of France! Not merely were there those who were resolved 
to have no children, not only were infanticide and crime of 
other kinds rife upon all sides, but one-half of the babes 
saved from those dangers were killed. Thieves and murder- 
esses, eager for lucre, flocked to the great city from the four 
points of the compass, and bore away all the budding Life 
that their arms could carry in order that they might turn it 
to Death! They beat down the game, they watched in the 
doorways, they sniffed from afar the innocent flesh on which 
they preyed. And the babes were carted to the railway 
stations ; the cradles, the wards of hospitals and refuges, the 
rooms of accoucheuses, the wretched garrets of poor mothers, 
without fires and without bread—all, all were emptied! And 
the packages were heaped up, moved carelessly hither and 
thither, sent off, distributed yonder to be murdered either by 
foul deed or by neglect. The raids swept on like tempest 
blasts; Death’s scythe never knew a dead season, at every,hour ‘| 
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it mowed down budding life. Children who might well have) 

AAived were taken from their mothers, the only nurses whose 
milk would have nourished them, to be carted away and to 
die for lack of proper nutriment. 

A rush of blood warmed Mathieu’s heart when, all at 
once, he thought of Marianne, so strong and healthy, who 
would be waiting for him on the bridge over the Yeuse, in 
the open country, with their little Gervais at her breast. 
Figures that he had seen in print came back to his mind. 
In certain regions which devoted themselves to baby-farming 
the mortality among the nurslings was fifty per cent.; in 
the best of them it was forty, and seventy in the worst. It 
was calculated that in one century seventeen millions of 
nurslings had died. Over a long period the mortality had 
remained at from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
thousand per annum. The most deadly reigns, the greatest 
butcheries of the most terrible conquerors, had never resulted 
in such massacre. It was a giant battle that France lost 
every year, the abyss into which sank her whole strength, 
the charnel-place to which her every hope was cast. At the 
end of it all there fatally lay rout, the imbecile death of the 
nation. And Mathieu, seized with terror at the thought, 
rushed away, eager to seek consolation by the side of Mari- 
anne, amidst the peacefulness, the wisdom, and the health) 
which were their happy lot. 








IX 


One Thursday morning Mathieu went to lunch with Dr. 
Boutan in the rooms where the latter had resided for more 
than ten years already, in the Rue de l’Université, behind the 
Palais-Bourbon. By a contradiction, at which he himself 
often laughed, this impassioned apostle of fruitfulness had 
remained a bachelor. His extensive practice kept him in a 
perpetual hurry, and he had little time free beyond his 
déjeuner hour. Accordingly, whenever a friend wished to have 
any serious conversation with him, he preferred to invite him 
to his modest table, to partake more or less hastily of an egg, 
a cutlet, and a cup of coffee. 

Mathieu wished to ask the Doctor’s advice on a grave 
subject. After a couple of weeks’ reflection, his idea of 
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experimenting in agriculture, of extricating that unappre- 
ciated estate of Chantebled from chaos, preoccupied him to 
such a degree that he positively suffered at not daring to come 
to a decision. The imperious desire to create, to produce life, 
health, strength, and wealth grew within him day by day. 
Yet what fine courage and what a fund of hope he needed to 
venture upon an enterprise which outwardly seemed so wild 
and rash, and the wisdom of which was apparent to himself 
alone. With whom could he discuss such a matter, to whom 
could he confide his doubts and hesitation? When the idea 
of consulting Boutan occurred to him, he at once asked the 
Doctor for an appointment. Here was such aconfidant as he 
desired, a man of broad, brave mind, one who worshipped 
life, who was endowed with far-seeing intelligence, and who 
would therefore at once look beyond the first difficulties of 
execution. 

As soon as they were face to face on either side of the 
table, Mathieu began to pour forth his confession, recounting 
his dream—his poem, as he called it. And the Doctor listened 
without interrupting, evidently won over by the young man’s 
growing, creative emotion. When at last Boutan had to 
express an opinion he replied: ‘ Mon Dieu, my friend, I can 
tell you nothing from a practical point of view, for I have 
never even planted a lettuce. I will even add that your pro- 
ject seems to me so hazardous that anyone versed in these 
matters whom you might consult would assuredly bring 
forward substantial and convincing arguments to dissuade 
you. But you speak of this affair with such superb confidence 
and ardour, and affection, that I feel convinced you would 
succeed. Moreover, you flatter my own views, for I have 
long endeavoured to show that, if numerous families are ever 
to flourish again in France, people must revert to love and 
worship of the soil, and desert the towns, to lead a fruitful 
fortifying country life. So how can I disapprove your plans ? 
Moreover, I suspect that, like all people who ask advice, you 
simply came here in the idea that you would find in me a 
brother ready, in principle at all events, to wage the same 
battle.’ 

At this they both laughed heartily. Then, on Boutan 
inquiring with what capital he would start operations, 
Mathieu quietly explained that he did not mean to borrow 
money and thus run into debt; he would begin, if necessary, 
with very few acres indeed, convinced as he was of the con- 
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quering power of labour. His would be the head, and he 
would assuredly find the necessary arms. His only worry 
was whether he would be able to induce Séguin to sell him 
the old hunting-box and the few acres round it on a system 
of yearly payments, without preliminary disbursement. 
When he spoke to the Doctor on this subject, the other 
replied : 

‘Oh! I think he is very favourably disposed. I know 
that he would be delighted to sell that huge, unprofitable 
estate, for with his increasing pecuniary wants he is very 
much embarrassed by it. You are aware, no doubt, that 
things are going from bad to worse in his household.’ 

Then the Doctor broke off to inquire: ‘And our friend 
Beauchéne, have you warned him of your intention to leave 
the works?’ 

‘Why, no, not yet,’ said Mathieu ; ‘ and I would ask you to 
keep the matter private, for I wish to have everything settled 
before informing him.’ 

Lunching quickly, they had now got to their coffee, and 
the Doctor offered to drive Mathieu back to the works, as he 
was going there himself, for Madame Beauchêne had 
requested him to call once a week, in order that he might 
keep an eye on Maurice’s health. Not only did the lad still 
sufier from his legs, but he had so weak and delicate a 
stomach that he had to be dieted severely. 

‘It’s the kind of stomach one finds among children who 
have not been brought up by their own mothers,’ continued 
Boutan. ‘Your plucky wife doesn’t know that trouble; she 
can let her children eat whatever they fancy. But with that 
poor little Maurice, the merest trifle, such as four cherries 
instead of three, provokes indigestion. Well, so it is settled, 
I will drive you back to the works. Only I must first make 
a call in the Rue Roquépine to choose a nurse. It won’t take 
me long, I hope. Quick! let us be off.’ 

When they were together in the brougham, Boutan told 
Mathieu that it was precisely for the Séguins that he was 
going to the nurse-agency. There was a terrible business at 
the house in the Avenue d’Antin. A few months previously 
Valentine had given birth to a daughter, and her husband 
had obstinately resolved to select a fit nurse for the child 
himself, pretending that he knew all about such matters. 
And he had chosen a big, sturdy young woman of monumental 
appearance. Nevertheless, for two months past Andrée, the 
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baby, had been pining away, and the doctor had discovered, 
by analysing the nurse’s milk, that it was deficient in nutri- 
ment, Thus the child was simply perishing of starvation. To 
change a nurse is a terrible affair, and the Séguins’ house was 
in a tempestuous state. The husband rushed hither and 
thither, banging the doors and declaring that he would never 
more occupy himself about anything. 

‘ And so,’ added Boutan, ‘I have now been instructed to 
choose a fresh nurse. And it is a pressing matter, for I am 
really feeling anxious about that poor little Andrée.’ 

‘But why did not the mother suckle her child?’ asked 
Mathieu. 

The Doctor made a gesture of despair. ‘Ah! my dear 
fellow, you ask me too much. But how would you have a 
Parisienne of the wealthy bowrgeoisie undertake the duty, the 
long brave task of nursing a child, when she leads the life 
she does, what with receptions and dinners and soirées, and 
absences and social obligations of all sorts? That little 
Madame Séguin is simply trifling when she puts on an air of 
deep distress and says that she would so much have liked to 
suckle her infant, but that it was impossible, as she had no 
milk, She never even tried! When her first child was born 
she could doubtless have nursed it. But to-day, with the 
imbecile, spoilt life she leads, it is quite certain that she is 
incapable of making such an effort. The worst is, my dear 
fellow, as any doctor will tell you, that after three or four 
generations of mothers who do not feed their children there 
comes a generation that cannot do so. And so, my friend, 
we are fast coming, not only in France, but in other countries 
where the odious wet-nurse system is in vogue, to a race of 


Mathieu then remembered what he had witnessed at 
Madame Bourdieu’s and the Foundling Hospital. And he 
imparted his impressions to Boutan, who again made a des- 
pairing gesture. {There was a great work of 4 Gocial salvation, 
to be accomplished, said he. No doubt a number of philan- 
thropists were trying their best to improve things, but private 
effort could not cope with such widespread need. There 
must be general measures; laws must be passed to save the 
nation. The mother must be protected and helped, even in 
secrecy, if she asked for it; she must be cared for, succoured, 
from the earliest period, and right through all the long 
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months during which she fed her babe. All sorts of esta- 
blishments would have to be founded—refuges, convales- 
cent homes, and so forth ; and there must be protective enact- 
ments, and large sums of money voted to enable help to be 
extended to all mothers, whatever they might be. It was 
only by such preventive steps that one could put a stop to 
the frightful hecatomb of newly-born infants, that incessant 
loss of life which exhausted the nation and brought it nearer 
and nearer to death every day. 

‘ And,’ continued the Doctor, ‘it may all be summed up in 
this verity: ‘It is a mother’s duty to suckle her child.” 
And, besides, a mother, is she not the symbol of all grandeur, 
all strength, all beauty? _She represents the eternity of life. 
She deserves a social culture, she should be religiously vene- 
ried When we know how fo-worship inotherhod our 
country will be saved. And this is why, my friend, I should 
like a mother feeding her babe to be adopted as the highest 
expression of human beauty. Ah! how can one persuade our 
Parisiennes, all our French women, indeed, that woman’s 
beauty lies in being a mother with an infant on her knees? 
Whenever that fashion “Catches on,” like the fashion of 
tight skirts, or of dressing one’s hair with a fringe, we ae 
be the sovereign nation, the masters of the world!’ 

He ended by laughing in a distressful way, in his despair 
at being unable to change manners and customs, aware as he 
was that the nation could only be revolutionised by a change 
in its ideal of true beauty. 

‘To sum up, then, I only believe in a child being suckled 
by its own mother. Every mother who neglects that duty 
when she can perform it is a criminal. Of course, there are 
instances when she is physically incapable of accomplishing 
her duty, and in that case there is the feeding-bottle, which, 
if employed with care and extreme cleanliness, only sterilised 
milk being used, will yield a sufficiently good result. But to 
send a child away to be nursed means almost certain death ; 

/and as for the nurse in the house, that is a shameful transac- 
tion, a source of incalculable evil, for both the employer’s 
child and the nurse’s child frequently die from it.’ 

Just then the Doctor’s brougham drew up outside the 
nurse-agency in the Rue Roquépine. 

‘I dare say you have never been in such a place, although 
sou are the father of five children,’ said Boutan to Mathieu, 
gaily. 
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“No, I haven’t.’ 

‘ ‘Well, then, come with me. One ought to know every- 
thing.’ 

The office in the Rue Roquépine was the most important 
and the one with the best reputation in the district. It was 
kept by Madame Broquette, a fair-complexioned lady of forty, 
with a dignified if somewhat blotched face, who was always 
very tightly laced in a faded silk gown of dead-leaf hue. But 
if this lady represented the dignity and fair fame of the esta- 
blishment in its intercourse with clients, the soul of the 
place, the ever-busy manipulator, was her husband, Monsieur 
Broquette, a little man with a pointed nose, quick eyes, and 
the agility of a ferret. Charged with the police duties of the 
office, the supervision and training of the nurses, he received 
them, made them clean themselves, taught them to smile and 
put on pleasant ways, besides pénning>them in their various 
rooms and preventing them from eating too much. From 
morn till night he was ever prowling about, scolding and 
terrorising those dirty, ill-behaved, and often lying and 
thieving wenches. The building, an old dilapidated private 
house, with a damp ground floor, to which alone clients were 
admitted, had two upper storeys, each comprising six rooms 
arranged as dormitories, in which the nurses and their infants 
slept. There was no end to the arrivals and departures 
place, dragging trunks about, carrying babes in swaddling. 
clothes, and filling the rooms and the passages with wild cries 
and af Sou And amidst all this the house had another 
inmate, Mademoiselle Broquette, Herminie as she was called, 
a long, pale, bloodless girl of fifteen, who mooned about 
languidly among that swarm of sturdy young women. 

Boutan, who knew the house well, went in, followed by 
Mathieu. [The central passage, which was fairly broad, 
ended in a-glass door, which admitted one to a kind of court- 
yard, where a sickly conifer stood on a round patch of grass; 
which the dampness rotted. | On the right of the passage was 
the office, whither Madame Broquette, at the request of her 
customers, summoned the nurses, who waited in a neigh- 
bouring room, which was simply furnished with a greasy deal 
table in the centre and some forms alongside the walls. The 
furniture of the office was some old Empire stuff, upholstered 
in red velvet. There was a little mahogany centre table, and 
a gilt clock; and antimacassars were spread over the backs of 
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the armchairs. Then, on the left of the passage, near the 
kitchen, was the general refectory, with two long tables, 
covered with oilcloth, and surrounded by straggling chairs, 
whose straw seats were badly damaged. Just a make-believe 
sweep with a broom was given-there every day: one could 
divine long-amassed, tenacious dirt in every dim corner; and 
the place de. with anvil « odourbf bad cookery mingled 
with that of j 

However, when Boutan thrust open the office door he saw 
that Madame Broquette was busy with an old gentleman, who 
sat there inspecting a party of nurses. She recognised the 
Doctor, andimade a gesture of regret. ‘ No matter, no matter,’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘I am not in a hurry: I will wait.’ 

Through the open door Mathieu had caught sight of 
Mademoiselle Herminie, the daughter of the house, ensconced 
in one of the red velvet armchairs near the window, and 
dreamily perusing a novel there, whilst her mother, standing 
up, extolled her goods in her most dignified way to the old 
gentleman, who gravely contemplated the procession of nurses 
and seemed unable to make up his mind. 

‘Let us have a look at the garden,’ said the Doctor, with 
a laugh. 

One of the claims of the establishment, indeed, as set 
forth in its prospectus, was to have a garden and a tree in it, 
as if there were plenty of good air there, as in the country. 
They opened the glass door, and on a bench near the tree 
they saw a plump girl, who doubtless had just arrived, 
pretending to clean a squealing infant. She herself looked 
sordid, and had evidently not washed since her journey. In 
one corner there was an overflow of kitchen utensils, a pile of 
cracked pots and greasy and rusty saucepans. Then, at the 
other end, a French window gave access e nurses’ 
waiting-room, and here again there was a flauseous Spectacle 
ofdirtyand untidiness. 

at oncé,; however, Monsieur Broquette darted forward, 
though haies he had come it was hard to say. At all 
events, he had seen Boutan, who was a client that needed 
attention. ‘Is my wife busy, then ?’ said he. ‘I cannot 
me you to remain waiting here, Doctor. Come, come, I 
pray you.’ 

With his little ferreting eyes he had caught sight of the 
dirty girl cleaning the child, and he was anxious that his 
visitors should see nothing further of a character to give them 
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a bad impression of the establishment. ‘ Pray, Doctor, follow 
me,’ he repeated, and understanding that an example was 
necessary, he turned to the girl, exclaiming, ‘ What business 
have you to be here? Why haven’t you gone upstairs to © 
wash and dress? I shall fling a pailful of water in your face 
if you don't hurry off and tidy yourself.’ 

Then he forced her to rise and drove her off, all scared 
and terrified, in front of him. When she had gone upstairs 
he led the two gentlemen to the office entrance and began to 
complain: ‘Ah! Doctor, if you only knew what trouble I 
have even to get those girls to wash their hands! We who 
are so clean! who put all our pride in keeping the house 
clean! If ever a speck of dust is seen anywhere it is 
certainly not my fault.’ 

Since the girl had gone upstairs, however, a fearful 
tumult had arisen on the upper floors, whence also a vile. 
smell descended. Some dispute, some battle, seemed to be in 
progress. There were shouts and howls, followed by a furious 
exchange of vituperation. 

‘Pray excuse me,’ at last exclaimed Monsieur Broquette ; 
‘my wife will receive you in a minute.’ 

Thereupon he slipped off and flew up the stairs with noise- 
less agility. And directly afterwards there was an explosion. 
Then the house suddenly sank into death-like silence. All 
that could be heard was the voice of Madame in the office, as, 
in a very dignified manner, she kept on praising her goods. 

‘Well, my friend,’ said Boutan to Mathieu, while they 
walked up and down the passage, ‘all this, the material side 
of things, is nothing. What you should see and know is 
what goes on in the minds of all these people. And note 
that this is a fair average place. There are others which are 
real dens, and which the police sometimes have to close. No 
doubt there is a certain amount of supervision, and there are 
severe regulations which compel the nurses to bring certifi- 
cates of morality, books setting forth their names, ages, 
parentage, the situations they have held, and 80 on, with other 
documents on which they have immediately to secure a visa 
from the Prefecture, where the final authorisation is granted 
them. But these precautions-don’t prevent fraud and deceit 
of various kinds. The hussigs assert that they have only 
recently begun suckling, when they have been doing it for 
months; they show you superb children which they have 
borrowed and which they assert to be their own. And there 
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are many other tricks to which they resort in their eagerness 
to make money.’ 

As the Doctor and Mathieu chatted on, they paused for a 
moment near the door of the refectory, which chanced to be 
open, and there, among other young peasant-women, they 
espied La Couteau hastily partaking of some cold meat from 
a cookshop. Doubtless she had just arrived from Rougemont, 
and, after disposing of the batch of nurses she had brought 
with her, was seeking sustenance for the various visits which 
she would have to make before returning home. The 
refectory, with its wine-stained tables and greasy walls, cast a 
smell like that of a badly-kept sink into the very house 
passage. 

‘Ah! so you know La Couteau!” exclaimed Boutan, 
when Mathieu had told him of his meetings with the woman. 
‘Then you know the depths of crime. La Couteau is an 
ogress! fAnd yet, think of it, with our fine Gi) organisa 
tion, she f§ more or less de pnd perhaps T'myself shall 
be happy to choose one of the urses that she has brought 
with her.’ 

At this moment Madame Broquette very amiably asked 
the visitors into her office. After long reflection, the old 
gentleman had gone off without selecting any nurse, but 
saying that he would return some other time. 

‘here are folks who don’t know their own minds,’ said 
Madame Broquette sententiously. ‘It isn’t my fault, and 
I sincerely beg you to excuse me, Doctor. Ifyou want a good 
nurse you will be satisfied, for I have just received some 
excellent ones from the provinces. I will show you.’ 

Herminie, meanwhile, had not condescended to raise her 
nose from her novel. She remained ensconced in her arm- 
chair, still reading, with a weary, bored expression on her 
anæmical countenance. Mathieu, after sitting down a little 
on one side, contented himself with looking on, whilst Boutan 
stood erect, attentive to every detail, like a commander review- 
ing his troops. And the procession began. 

Having opened a door which communicated with the 
common room, Madame Broquette, assuming the most noble 
airs, leisurely introduced the pick of her nurses, in groups of 
three, each with her infant in her arms. About a dozen were 
thus inspected: short ones with big heavy limbs, tall ones 
suggesting maypoles, dark ones with coarse stiff hair, fair 
ones with the whitest of skins, quick ones and slow ones, 
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ugly ones and others who were pleasant-looking. All, how- 
ever, wore the same nervous silly smile, all swayed themselves 
with embarrassed timidity, the anxious mien of the bonds- 
woman at the slave market, who fears that she may not find 
a purchaser. They clumsily tried to put on graceful ways, 
radiant with internal joy directly a customer seemed to nibble, 
but clouding over and casting black glances at their com- 
panions when the latter seemed to have the better chance. 
Out of the dozen the doctor vegan by setting three aside, and 
finally he detained but one, in order that he might study her 
more fully. 

‘One can see that Monsieur le Docteur knows his 
business,’ Madame Broquette allowed herself to say, with a 
flattering smile. ‘I don’t often have such pearls. But she 
has only just arrived, otherwise she would probably bave 
been engaged already. I can answer for her as I could for 
myself, for I have put her out before.’ 

The nurse in question was a dark woman of about twenty- 
six, of average height, built strongly enough, but having a 
heavy, common face with a hard-looking jaw. Having 
already been in service, however, she held herself. fairly well. 

‘So that child is not your first one ?’ asked the doctor. 

‘No, monsieur, he’s my third.’ 

Then Boutan inquired into her circumstances, studied 
her papers, took her into Madame Broquette’s private room 
for examination, and on his return made a minute inspection 
of her child, a strong plump boy, some three months old, 
who in the interval had remained very quiet on an armchair. 
The Doctor seemed satisfied, but he suddenly raised his head 
to ask, ‘ And that child is really your own ?’ | 

‘Oh! monsieur, where could I have got him otherwise?’ © 

‘Oh! my girl, children are borrowed, you know.’ 

Then he paused for a moment, still hesitating and look- 
ing at the young woman, embarrassed by some feeling of 
doubt, although she seemed to embody all requirements. 
‘And are you all quite well in your family?’ he asked; 
‘have none of your relatives ever died of chest complaints ?’ 

‘Never, monsieur.’ 

‘Well, of course you would not tell me if they had. 
Your books ought to contain a page for information of that 
kind. And you, are you of sober habits? You don’t 
drink ?’ 

‘Oh! monsieur.’ 
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This time the young woman bridled up, and Boutan had 
to calm her. Then her face brightened with pleasure as 
soon as the Doctor—with the gesture of a man who is taking 
his chance, for however careful one may be there is always 
an element of chance in such matters—said to her: ‘ Well, 
it is understood, I engage you. If you can send your child 
away at once, you can go this evening to the address I will 
give you. Let me see, what is your name ?’ 

‘Marie Lebleu.’ 

Madame Broquette, who, without presuming to interfere 
with a doctor, had retained the majestic air which so fully 
proclaimed the high respectability of her establishment, now 
turned towards her daughter: ‘Herminie, go and see if 
Madame Couteau is still there.’ 

Then, as the girl slowly raised her pale dreamy eyes, 
without stirring from her chair, her mother came to the 
conclusion that she had better execute the commission 
herself. A moment later she came back with La Couteau. 

The Doctor was now settling money matters. Eighty 
francs a month for the nurse ;! and forty-five francs for her 
board and lodging at the agency and Madame Broquette’s 
charges. Then there was the question of her child’s return 
to the country, which meant another thirty francs, without 
counting a gratuity to La Couteau. 

‘I’m going back this evening,’ said the latter; ‘I’m will- 
ing enough to take the little one with me. In the Avenue 
d’Antin, did you say? Oh! I know, there’s a lady’s maid 
from my district in that house. Marie can go there at once. 
When I’ve settled my business, in a couple of hours, I will 
go and rid her of her baby.’ 

On entering the office, La Couteau had glanced askance 
at Mathieu, without, however, appearing to recognise him. 
He had remained on his chair silently watching the scene— 
first an inspection as of cattle at a market, and then a bar- 
gaining, the sale of a mother’s milk. And by degrees pity 
and revolt had filled his heart. But a shudder passed through 
him when La Couteau turned towards the quiet, fine-looking 
child, of which she promised to rid the nurse. And onco 
more he pictured her with her five companions at the St. 


) The wages are equivalent in English money to 31. 4s. per month or 
881. 8s. per annum. As for the office charges, the employer has a legal 
right to deduct the amount from the wages, but in practice this is never 
done.—.Trans. Ge se | : 
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Lazare railway station, each, like some voracious crow, with 
a new-born babe in her clutches. It was the pillaging 
beginning afresh ; life and hope were again being stolen from 
Paris. And this time, as the Doctor said, a double murder 
was threatened; for, however careful one may be, the 
employer’s child often dies from sucking another’s milk, and 
the nurse’s child, carried back into the country like a parcel, 
is killed with neglect. 

But everything was now settled, and so the Doctor and 
his companion drove away to Grenelle. And there, at the 
very entrance of the Beauchéne works, came a meeting which 
again filled Mathieu with emotion. Morange, the accountant, 
was returning to his work after déjeuner, accompanied by 
his daughter Reine, both of them dressed in deep mourning. 
On the morrow of Valérie’s funeral, Morange had returned 
to his work in a state of prostration which almost resembled 
forgetfulness. It was clear that he had abandoned all ambi- 
tious plans of quitting the works to seek a big fortune else- 
where. Still he could not make up his mind to leave his 
flat, though it was now too large for. him, besides being over- 
expensive. But then his wife had lived in those rooms, and 
he wished to remain in them. And, moreover, he desired to 
provide his daughter with all comfort. All the affection of 
his weak heart was now given to that child, whose resem- 
blance to her mother distracted him. He would gaze at her 
for hours with tears in his eyes. A great passion was spring- 
ing up within him; his one dream now was to dower her 
richly and seek happiness through her, if indeed he could 
ever be happy again. Thus feelings of avarice had come to 
him; he economised with respect to everything that was not 
connected with her, and secretly sought supplementary work 
in order that he might give her more luxury and increase 
her dower. Without her he would have died of weariness 
and self-abandonment. She was, indeed, fast becoming his 
very life. 

‘Why, yes,’ said she with a pretty smile, in answer to a 
question which Boutan put to her, ‘it is I who have brought 
poor papa back. I wanted to be sure that he would take a 
stroll before setting to work again. Otherwise he shuts him- 
self up in his room and doesn’t stir.’ 

Morange made a vague apologetic gesture. At home, 
indeed, overcome as he was by grief and remorse, he lived in 
his bedroom in the company of a collection of his wife’s por. 

BS 
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traits, some fifteen photographs, showing her at all ages, 
which he had hung on the walls. 

‘It is very fine to-day, Monsieur Morange,’ said Boutan ; 
“you do right in taking a stroll.’ 

The unhappy man raised his eyes in astonishment, and 
glanced at the sun as if he had not previously noticed it. 
‘ That is true, it is fine weather—and besides it is very good 
for Reine to go out a little.’ 

Then he tenderly gazed at her, so charming, so pink and 
white in her black mourning gown. He was always fearing 
that she must feel bored during the long hours when he left 
her at home, alone with the servant. To him solitude was 
so distressful, so full of the wife whom he wept, and whom 
he accused himself of having killed. 

‘Papa won’t believe that one never feels ennwi at my age,’ 
said the girl gaily. ‘Since my poor mamma is no longer 
there, I must needs be a little woman. And, besides, the 
Baroness sometimes calls to take me out.’ 

Then she gave a shrill cry on seeing a brougham draw 
up close to the curb. A woman was leaning out of the 
window, and she recognised her. 

‘Why, papa, there ts the Baroness! She must have gone 
to our house, and Clara must have told her that I had 
accompanied you here.’ 

This, indeed, was what had happened. Morange hastily 
led Reine to the carriage, from which Séraphine did not alight. 
And when his daughter had sprung in joyously, he remained 
there another moment, effusively thanking the Baroness, and 
delighted to think that his dear child was going to amuse 
herself. Then, after watching the brougham till it disap- 
peared, he entered the factory, looking suddenly aged and 
shrunken, as if his grief had fallen on his shoulders once 
more, so overwhelming him that he quite forgot the others, 
and did not even take leave of them. 

‘Poor fellow!’ muttered Mathieu, who had turned icy cold 
on seeing Séraphine’s bright mocking face and red hair at the 
carriage window. 

Then he was going to his office, when Beauchéne beckoned 
to him from one of the windows of the house to come in with 
the Doctor. The pair of them found Constance and Maurice 
in the little drawing-room, whither the father had repaired to 
finish his coffee and smoke a cigar. Boutan immediately 
attended to the child, who was much better with respect to 
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his legs, but who still suffered from stomachic disturbance, 
the slightest departure from the prescribed diet leading to 
troublesome complications. 

Constance, though she did not confess it, had become 
really anxious about the boy, and questioned the Doctor, and 
listened to him with all eagerness. Whilst she was thus 
engaged Beauchéne drew Mathieu on one side. 

“1 say,’ he began, laughing, ‘why did you not tell me that 
everything was finished over yonder? I met the pretty blonde 
in the street yesterday.’ 

Mathieu quietly replied that he had waited to be questioned 
in order to render an account of his mission, for he had not 
cared to be the first to raise such a painful subject. The 
money handed to him for expenses had proved sufficient, and 
whenever the other desired it, he could produce receipts for 
his various disbursements. He was already entering into 
particulars when Beauchéne jovially interrupted him. 

‘You know what happened here? She had the audacity 
to come and ask for work, not of me of course, but of the 
foreman of the women’s workroom. Fortunately I had 
foreseen this and had given strict orders ; so the foreman told 
her that considerations of order and discipline prevented him 
from taking her back. Her sister Euphrasie, who is to be 
married next week, is still working here. Just fancy them 
-having another set to! Besides, her place is not here.’ 

Then he went to take a little glass of cognac which stood 
on the mantelpiece. 

Mathieu had learnt only the day before that Norine, on 
leaving Madame Bourdieu’s, had sought a temporary refuge 
with a female friend, not caring to resume a life of quarrelling 
at her parents’ home. Besides her attempt to regain admit- 
tance at Beauchéne’s, she had applied at two other establish- 
ments; but, as a matter of fact, she did not evince any 
particular ardour in seeking to obtain work. Four months’ 
idleness and coddling had altogether disgusted her with a 
factory hand’s life, and the inevitable was bound to happen. 
Indeed Beauchéne, as he came back sipping his cognac, 
resumed: ‘Yes, I met her in the street. She was quite 
smartly dressed, and leaning'on the arm of a big, bearded 
young fellow, who did nothing but make eyes at her. It-was 
‘certain to come to that, you know. I always thought so.’ 

Then he was stepping towards his wite and the Doctor, 
when he remembered something else, came back, and asked 
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Mathieu in a yet lower tone, ‘ What was it you were telling 
me about the child?’ And as soon as Mathieu had related 
that he had taken the infant to the Foundling Hospital so as 
to be certain that it was deposited there, he warmly pressed 
his hand. ‘That’s perfect. Thank you, my dear fellow; I 
shall be at peace now.’ 

He felt, indeed, intensely relieved, hummed a lively air, 
and then took his stand before Constance, who was still 
consulting the Doctor. She was holding little Maurice against 
her knees, and gazing at him with the jealous love of a good 
bourgeoise, who carefully watched over the health of her only 
son, that son whom she wished to make a prince of industry 
and wealth. All at once, however, in reply to a remark from 
Boutan, she exclaimed: ‘ Why, then, Doctor, you think me 
culpable? You really say that a child suckled by his mother 
always has a stronger constitution than others, and can the 
better resist the ailments of childhood ?’ 

‘Oh! there is no doubt of it, madame.’ 

Beauchéne, ceasing to chew his cigar, shrugged his 
shoulders, and burst into a sonorous laugh: ‘Oh! don’t you 
worry, that youngster will live to be a hundred! Why, the 
Burgundian who brought him up was as strong as a rock! 
But, I say, Doctor, you intend then to make the Chambers 
pass a law for obligatory suckling by mothers ?’ 

At this sally Boutan also began to laugh. ‘ Well, why 
not?’ said he. 

This at once supplied Beauchéne with material for innu- 

‘merable jests. Why, such a law would completely upset 
manners and customs, social life would be suspended, and 
drawing-rooms would become deserted! Posters would be 
placarded everywhere bearing the inscription: ‘Closed on 
account of suckling.’ 

‘ Briefly,’ said Beauchéne, in conclusion, ‘ you want to have 
a revolution.’ 

‘A revolution, yes,’ the Doctor gently replied, ‘and we 
will effect it,’ 


x 


Marvareu finished studying his great scheme, the clearing and 
cultivation of Chantebled, and at last, contrary to all prudence, 
but with all the audacity of fervent faith and hope, it was 
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resolved upon. He warned Beauchéne one morning that he 
should leave the works at the end of the month, for on the 
previous day he had spoken to Séguin, and had found him 
quite willing to sell the little pavilion and some fifty acres 
around if on very easy terms. As Mathieu had imagined, 
Séguin’s affairs were in a very muddled state, for he had lost 
large sums at the gaming table and had spent money recklessly 
in other ways—indeed, he had led a most disastrous life since 
trouble had arisen in hishome. And so he welcomed the trans- 
action which Mathieu proposed to him, in the hope that the 
young man would end by ridding him of the whole of that un- 
profitable estate should his first experiment prove successful. 
Then came other interviews between them, and Séguin finally 
consented to sell on a system of annual payments, spread over 
a term of years, the first to be made in two years’ time from 
that date. As things stood, the property seemed likely to 
remain unremunerative for ever, and so there was nothing 
risked in allowing the purchaser a couple of years’ credit. 
However, they agreed to meet once more and settle the final 
details before a formal deed of sale was drawn up. And one 
Monday morning, therefore, about ten o’clock, Mathieu set 
out for the house in the Avenue d’Antin in order to complete 
the business. 

That morning, as it happened, Céleste the maid received 
in the linen-room, where she usually remained, a visit from 
her friend Madame Menoux, the little haberdasher of the 
neighbourhood, in whose tiny shop she was so fond of gossip- 
ing. They had become more intimate than ever since La 
Couteau, at Céleste’s instigation, had taken Madame Menoux’s 
child, Pierre, to Rougemont, to be put out to nurse there in 
the best possible way for the sum of thirty francs a month. 
La Couteau had also very complaisantly promised to call each 
month at one or another of her journeys in order to receive 
the thirty francs, thereby saving the mother the trouble of 
sending the money by post, and also enabling her to obtain 
fresh news of her child. Thus, each time a payment became 
due, if La Couteau’s journey happened to be delayed a single 
day, Madame Menoux grew terribly frightened, and hastened 
off to Céleste to make inquiries of her. And, moreover, she 
was glad to have an opportunity of conversing with this girl, 
who came from the very part where her little Pierre was 
being reared. 

‘You will excuse me, won't you, mademoiselle, for calling 
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so early,’ said she, ‘but you told me that your lady never 
required you before nine o’clock. And I’ve come, you know, 
because I’ve had no news from over yonder, and it occurred 
to me that you perhaps might have received a letter.’ 

Blonde, short and thin, Madame Menoux, who was the 
daughter of a poor clerk, had a slender pale face and a 
pleasant, but somewhat sad, expression. From her own 
slightness of build probably sprang her passionate admiration 
for her big, handsome husband, who could have crushed her 
between his fingers. If she was slight, however, she was 
endowed with unconquerable tenacity and courage, and she 
would have killed herself with hard work to provide him 
with the coffee and cognac which he liked to sip after each 
repast. 

‘Ah! it’s hard all the same,’ she continued, ‘to have had 
to send our Pierre so far away. As it is, I don’t see my 
husband all day, and now I’ve a child whom I never see at 
all. But the misfortune is that one has to live, and how 
could I have kept the little fellow in that tiny shop of mine, 
where from morning till night I never have a moment to 
spare! All the same, I can’t help crying at the thought that 
I wasn’t able to keep and nurse him. When my husband 
comes home from the museum every evening, we do nothing 
but talk about him, like a pair of fools. And so, according 
to you, mademoiselle, that place Rougemont is very healthy, 
and there are never any nasty illnesses about there ?’ 

But at this moment she was interrupted by the arrival of 
another early visitor, whose advent she hailed with a cry of 
delight. 

‘Oh! how happy I am to see you, Madame Couteau! 
What a good idea it was of mine to call here!’ 

Amidst exclamations of joyous surprise, the nurse-agent 
explained that she had arrived by the night train with a 
batch of nurses, and had started on her round of visits as 
soon as she had deposited them in the Rue Roquépine. 

‘After bidding Céleste good-day in passing,’ said she, ‘I 
intended to call on you, my dear lady. But since you are 
here, we can settle our accounts here, if you are agreeable.’ 

Madame Menoux, however, was looking at her very 
anxiously. ‘ And how is my little Pierre ?’ she asked. 

‘Why, not so bad, not so bad He is not, you know, 
one of the strongest; one can’t say that he’s a big child. 
Only he’s so pretty and nice-looking with his rather pale 
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face And it’s quite certain that if there are bigger babies 
‘than he is, there are smaller ones too.’ 

She spoke more slowly as she proceeded, and carefully 
sought words which might render the mother anxious, without 

-driving her to despair. These were her usual tactics in order 
to disturb her customers’ hearts, and then extract as much 
money from them as possible. On this occasion she must 
have guessed that she might carry things so far as to ascribe 
a slight illness to the child. 

‘ However, I must really tell you, because I don’t know how 
to lie; and besides, after all, it’s my duty Well, the poor 
little darling has been ill, and he’s not quite well again yet.’ 

Madame Menoux turned very pale and clasped her puny 
little hands : ‘ Mon Dieu ! he will die of it.’ 

‘No, no, since I tell you that he’s already a little better. 
‘And certainly he doesn’t lack good care. You should just 
see how La Loiseau coddles him! When children are well 
‘behaved they soon get themselves loved. And the whole 
house is at his service, and no expense is spared! The doctor 
came twice, and there was even some medicine——. And that 
costs money.’ 

The last words fell from La Couteau’s lips with the 
weight of a club. Then, without leaving the scared, trem- 
‘bling mother time to recover, the nurse-agent continued: 
‘Shall we go into our accounts, my dear lady ? ? 

Madame Menoux, who had intended to make a payment 
before returning to her shop, was delighted to have some 
money with her. They looked fora slip of paper on which to 
set down the figures; first the month’s nursing, thirty 
francs; then the doctor, six francs; and indeed, with the 

medicine, that would make ten francs. 

‘Ah! and besides, I meant to tell you,’ added La Cou- 
teau, ‘that so much linen was dirtied during his illness that 
you really ought to add three francs for the soap. That 
‘would only be just; and besides, there were other little ex- 
penses, sugar, and eggs, so that in your place, to act like a 
good mother, I should put down five francs. Forty-five 
francs altogether, will that suit you?’ 

In spite of her emotion Madame Menoux felt that she 
was being robbed, that the other was speculating on her dis- 
tress. She made a gesture of surprise and revolt at the idea 
of having to give so much money—that money which she 
found so hard to earn. No end of cotton and needles had to 
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e sold to get such a sum together! And her distress, 
betwixt the necessity of economy on the one hand and her 
maternal anxiety on the other, would have touched the 

hardest heart. 

‘ But that will make another half-month’s money,’ said she. 
At this La Couteau put on her most frigid air: ‘ Well, 

what would you have? It isn’t my fault. One can’t let 
your child die, so one must incur the necessary expenses. 
And then, if you haven’t confidence in me, say so; send the 
money and settle things direct. Indeed, that will greatly 
relieve me, for in all this I lose my time and trouble ; but 
then, I’m always stupid enough to be too obliging.’ 

When Madame Menoux, again quivering and anxious, 
had given way, another difficulty arose. She only had some 
gold with her, two twenty-franc pieces and one ten-franc 
piece. The three coins lay glittering on the table. La 
Couteau looked at them with her yellow fixed eyes. 

‘ Well, I can’t give you your five francs change,’ she said, 
‘T haven’t any change on me. And you, Céleste, have you 
got any change for this lady ?’ 

She risked asking this question, but put it in such a tone 
and with such a glance that the other immediately under- 
stood her. ‘I have not a copper in my pocket,’ she replied. 

Deep silence fell. Then, with bleeding heart and a ges- 
ture of cruel resignation, Madame Menoux did what was 
expected of her. 

‘Keep those five francs for yourself, Madame Couteau, 
since you have to take so much trouble. And, mon Dieu ! 
may all this money bring me good luck, and at least enable 
ee little fellow to grow up a fine handsome man like his 
father.’ 

‘Oh! as for that, I'll warrant it,’ cried the other, with 
enthusiasm. ‘ Those little ailments don’t mean anything—on 
the contrary. I see plenty of little folks, I do; and so just 
remember what I tell you, yours will become an extraordi- 
narily fine child. There won’t be better.’ 

When Madame Menoux went off, La Couteau had 
lavished such flattery and such promises upon her that she 
felt quite light and gay; no longer regretting her money, but 
dreaming of the day when little Pierre would come back to 
her with plump cheeks and all the vigour of a young oak. 

As soon as the door had closed behind the haberdasher, 
Céleste began to laugh in her impudent way: ‘ What a lot of 
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fibs you told her! I don’t believe that her child so much as 
caught a cold,’ she exclaimed. 

La Couteau began by assuming a dignified air: ‘Say 
that I’m a liar at once. The child isn’t well, I assure you.’ 

The maid’s gaiety only increased at this. ‘ Well now, you 
are really comical, putting on such airs with me. I know 
you, remember, and I know what is meant when the tip of 
your nose begins to wriggle.’ 

‘The child is quite puny,’ repeated her friend, more 
gently. 

‘Oh! I can believe that. All the same, I should like to 
see the doctor’s prescriptions, and the soap and the sugar. 
But, you know, I don’t care a button about the matter. As 
for that little Madame Menoux, it’s here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. She has her business, and I have mine. And you, | 
too, have yours, and so much the better if you get as much 
out of it as you can.’ 

But La Couteau changed the conversation by asking the 
maid if she could not give her a drop of something to drink, 
for night travelling did upset her stomach go. ‘Thereupon 
Céleste, with a laugh, took a bottle half-full of malaga and 
a box of biscuits from the bottom of a cupboard. This was 
her little secret store, stolen from the still-room. Then, as 
the other expressed a fear that her mistress might surprise 
them, she made a gesture of insolent contempt. Her mis- 
tress! Why, she had her nose in her basins and perfumery 
pots, and wasn’t at all likely to call till she had fixed herself 
up so as to look pretty. 

‘There are only the children to fear,’ added Céleste ; ‘that 
Gaston and that Lucie, a couple of brats who are always after 
one because their parents never trouble about them, but let 
them come and play here or in the kitchen from morning till 
night. And I don’t dare lock this door, for fear they should 
come rapping and kicking at it.’ 

When, by way of precaution, she had glanced down the 
passage and they had both seated themselves at table, they 
warmed and spoke out their minds, soon reaching a stage of 
easy impudence and saying everything as if quite unconscious 
how abominableit was. Whilst sipping her wine Céleste asked 
for news of the village, and La Couteau spoke the brutal 
truth, between two biscuits. It was at the Vimeux’ house 
that the servant’s last child, born in La Rouche’s den, had 
died a fortnight after arriving at Rougemont, and the Vimeux, 
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who were more or less her cousins, had sent her their friendly 
remembrances and the news that they were about to marry 
off their daughter. Then, at La Gavette’s, the old grand- 
father, who looked after the nurslings while the family was 
at work in the fields, had fallen into the fire with a baby in 
his arms. Fortunately they had been pulled out of it, and 
only the little one had been roasted. La Cauchois, though at 
heart she wasn’t downcast, now had some fears that she 
might be worried, because four little ones had gone off to 
kingdom-come from her house all in a body, through a 
window being forgetfully left open at night-time. They were 
all four little Parisians, it seemed—two foundlings and two 
that had come from Madame Bourdieu’s. Since the begin- 
ning of the year as many had died at Rougemont as had 
arrived there, and the mayor had declared that far too many 
were dying, and that the village would end by getting a bad 
reputation. One thing was certain, La Couillard would be 
the very first to receive a visit from the gendarmes if she 
didn’t so arrange matters as to keep at least one nursling 
alive every now and then. 

‘Ah! that Couillard!’ added the nurse-agent. ‘Just 
fancy, my dear, I took her a child, a perfect little angel—the 
boy of a very pretty young person who was stopping at 
Madame Bourdieu’s. She paid four hundred francs to have 
him brought up till his first Communion, and he lived just 
five days! Really, now, that wasn’t long enough! La 
Couillard need not have been so hasty. It put me in such a 
temper! I asked her if she wanted to dishonour me. What 
will ruin me is my good heart. I don’t know how to refuse 
when folks ask me to do them a service. And God in 
heaven knows how fond I am of children! I’ve always 
lived among them, and in future, if anybody who’s a friend 
of mine gives me a child to put out to nurse, I shall say: 
“ We won’t take the little one to La Couillard, for it would 
be tempting Providence.” But after all, I’m an _ honest 
woman, and I wash my hands of it, for if I do take the 
cherubs over yonder, I don’t nurse them. And when one’s 
conscience is at ease one can sleep quietly.’ 

“Of course,’ chimed in Céleste, with an air of conviction. 

Whilst they thus waxed maudlin over their wine there 
arose a horrible red vision—a vision of that terrible Rouge- 
mont, paved with little Parisians, the filthy village, the 
.charnel-place of cowardly murder, whose steeple pointed 
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. peacefully to the skies in the midst of the far-spreading 
plain. 

But all at once a rush was heard in the passage, and the 
servant hastened to the door to rid herself of Gaston and 
Lucie, who were approaching. ‘Be off! I don’t want you 
aes Your mamma has told you that you mustn’t come 

ere.” 

Then she came back into the room quite furious. ‘That's 
true!’ said she; ‘I can do nothing but they must come to 
bother me. Why don’t they stay a little with the nurse ?’ 

‘Oh! by the way,’ interrupted La Couteau, ‘ did you hear 
that Marie Lebleu’s little one is dead? She musi have had 
a letter about it. Such a fine child it was! But what can 
one expect? it’s a nasty wind passing. And then you know 
the saying, “‘ A nurse’s child is the child of sacrifice!” ? Sl 

“Yes, she told me she had heard of it,’ replied Céleste, 
“put she begged me not to mention it to madame, as such 
things always have a bad effect. The worst is that if her 
child’s dead madame’s little one isn’t much better off.’ 

At this La Couteau pricked up her ears. ‘Ah! so things 
are not satisfactory ? ? 

‘No, indeed. It isn’t on account of her milk; that’s good 
enough, and she has plenty of it. Only you never saw such 
a creature—such a temper! always brutal and insolent, 
banging the doors and talking of smashing everything at the 
slightest word. And besides, she drinks like a pig—like no 
woman ought to drink.’ 

La Couteau’s pale eyes sparkled with gaiety, and she 
briskly nodded her head, as if to say that she knew all this 
and had been expecting it. In that part of Normandy, in and 
around Rougemont, all the women drank more or less, and 
the girls even carried little bottles. of brandy to school 
with them in their baskets! Marie Lebleu, however, was 
a woman of the kind that one picks up from under the table, 
and, indeed, it might be said that since the birth of her last 
child she had never been quite sober. 

‘I know her, my dear,’ exclaimed La Couteau; ‘she is 
impossible. But then, that Doctor who chose her didn’t ask 
my opinion. And, besides, it isn’t a matter that concerns 
me. I simply bring her to Paris and take her child back to 


1 This is not exaggerated. All the statistics, all the inquiries into 
the great spread of drunkenness in France, show Normandy to be the 
most bibulously inclined province of the country.— Trans, 
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the country. I know nothing about anything else. Let the 
gentlefolks get out of their trouble by themselves.’ 

This sentiment tickled Céleste, who burst out laughing. 
‘You haven’t an idea,’ said she, ‘of the infernal life that 
Marie leads here! She fights people, she threw a water- 
bottle at the coachman, she broke a big vase in madame’s 
apartments, she makes them all tremble with constant dread 
that something awful may happen. And then, if you knew 
what tricks she plays to get something to drink! For it was 
found out that she drank, and all the liqueurs were put under 
lock and key. So you don’t know what she devised? Well, 
last week she drained a whole bottle of Eau de Mélisse, and 
was ill, quite ill, from it. Another time she was caught 
sipping some Hau de Cologne from one of the bottles in 
madame’s dressing-room. I now really believe that she treats 
herself to some of the spirits of wine that are given her for 
the warmer !—it’s enough to make one die of laughing. I’m 
always splitting my sides over it, in my little corner.’ 

Then she laughed till the tears came into her eyes; and 
La Couteau, on her side highly amused, began to wriggle 
with a savage delight. All at once, however, she calmed 
down and exclaimed, ‘ But, I say, they will turn her out of 
doors ?’ 

‘Oh! that won’t be long. They would have done so 
already if they had dared.’ 

But at this moment the ringing of a bell was heard, and 
an oath escaped Céleste. ‘Good! there’s madame ringing 
for me now! One can never be at peace for a moment.’ 

La Couteau, however, was already standing up, quite 
serious, intent on business and ready to depart. 

“Come, little one, don’t be foolish, you must do your work. 
For my part I have an idea. I'll run to fetch one of the 
nurses whom I brought this morning, a girl I can answer 
for as for myself. In an hour’s time I'll be back here with 
her, and there will be a little present for you if you help me 
to get her the situation.’ 

She disappeared whilst the maid, before answering a 
second ring, leisurely replaced the malaga and the biscuits at 
the bottom of the cupboard. 

At ten o’clock that day Séguin was to take his wife and 
their friend Santerre to Mantes, to lunch there, by way of 
trying an electric motor-car, which he had just had built at 
considerable expense. He had become impassioned for thig 
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new ‘ sport,’ less from personal taste, however, than from his 
desire to be one of the foremost in taking up a new fashion. 
And a quarter of an hour before the time fixed for starting he 
was already in his spacious ‘cabinet,’ arrayed in what he 
deemed an appropriate costume: a jacket and breeches of 
greenish ribbed velvet, yellow shoes, and a little leather hat. 
And he poked fun at Santerre when the latter presented 
himself in town attire, a light grey suit of delicate effect. 

Soon after Valentine had given birth to her daughter 
Andrée, the novelist had again become a constant frequenter of 
the house in the Avenued’Antin. He was intent on resuming 
the little intrigue that he had begun there, and felt confident 
of victory. Valentine on her side, after a period of terror 
followed by great relief, had set about making up for lost 
time, throwing herself more wildly than ever into the vortex 
of fashionable life. She had recovered her good looks and 
boyish youthfulness, and had never before experienced such a 
desire to divert herself, leaving her children more and more 
to the care of servants, and going about, hither and thither, 
as her fancy listed, particularly since her husband did the 
game in his sudden fits of jealousy and brutality, which broke 
out every now and again in the most imbecile fashion without 
the slightest cause. It was the collapse of all family life, 
with the threat of a great disaster in the future; and 
Santerre lived there in the midst of it, helping on the work 
of destruction. 

He gave a cry of rapture when Valentine at last made her 
appearance gowned in a delicious travelling dress, with a 
cavalier toque on her head. But she was not quite ready, for 
she darted off again, saying that she would be at their disposal 
as soon as she had seen her little Andrée, and given her last 
orders to the nurse. 

‘ Well, make haste,’ cried her husband. ‘ You are quite 
unbearable, you are never ready.’ 

It was at this moment that Mathieu called, and Séguin 
received him in order to express his regret that he could not 
that day go into business matters with him. Nevertheless, 
before fixing another appointment, he was willing to take 
note of certain conditions which the other wished to stipulate 
for the purpose of reserving to himself the exclusive right of 
purchasing the remainder of the Chantebled estate in portions 
and at fixed dates. Séguin was promising that he would 
carefully study this proposal when he was cut short by a 
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sudden tumult—distant shouts, wild hurrying to and fro, and 
a violent banging of doors. 

‘Why! what is it? What is it?’ he muttered, turning 
towards the shaking walls. a 

The door suddenly opened and Valentine reappeared, 
distracted, red with fear and anger, and carrying her litile 
Andrée, who wailed and struggled in her arms. 

‘ There, there, my pet,’ gasped the mother, ‘ don’t ery, she 
sha’n’t hurt you any more. There, it’s nothing, darling ; be 
quiet, do.’ - 

Then she deposited the little girl in a large armchair, 
where she at once became quiet again. She was a very pretty 
child, but still so puny, although nearly four months old, that 
there seemed to be nothing but her beautiful big eyes in her 
pale little face. 

‘Well, what is the matter?’ asked Séguin, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘The matter is, my friend, that I have just found Marie 
lying across the cradle as drunk as a market porter, and half 
stiflmg the child. If I had been a few moments later it 
would have been all over. Drunk at ten o’clock in the 
morning! Can one understand such a thing ? I had noticed 
that she drank, and so2I hid the liqueurs, for I hoped to be 
able to keep her, since her milk is so good. But do you know 
what she had drunk? Why, the methylated spirits for the 
warmer! The empty bottle had remained beside her.’ 

‘ But what did she say to you?’ 

‘She simply wanted to beat me. When I shook her, she 
flew at mein a drunken fury, shouting abominable words. 
And I only had time to escape with the little one, while she 
began barricading herself in the room, where she is now 
smashing the furniture! There! just listen !’ 

Indeed, a distant uproar of destruction reached them. 
They looked one at the other, and deep silence fell, full of 
embarrassment and alarm. 

‘And then ?’ Seguin ended by asking in his curt dry voice. 

‘Well, what can I say, my friend? That woman is a 
brute beast, and I can’t leave Andrée in her charge to be 
killed by her. I have brought the child here, and I certainly 
shall not take her back. I will even own that I won’t run 
the risk of going back to the room. You will have to turn 
the girl out of doors, after paying her wages.’ 

‘I! Il’ cried Séguin. Then, walking up and down as 
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if spurring on the}anger which was rising within him, he 
burst forth : ‘I’ve had enough, you know, of all these idiotic 
stories! This house has become a perfect hell upon earth all 
through that child! There will soon be nothing but fighting 
here from morning till night. First of all it was pretended 
that the milk of the nurse whom I took the trouble to choose 
wasn’t good. Well, then a second nurse is engaged, and she 
gets drunk and stifles the child. And now, Î suppose, we 
are to have a third, some other vile creature who will prey on 
us and drive us mad. No, no, it’s too exasperating, [ won’t 
have it.’ 

Valentine, her fears now calmed, became aggressive. 
‘What won’t you have? There is no sense in what you say. 
As we have a child we must have a nurse. If I had spoken of 
suckling the little one myself you would have told me I was 
a fool. You would have found the house more uninhabitable 
than ever, if you had seen me with the child always in my 
arms. But I won’t do it—I can’t. As you say, we will take 
a third nurse ; it’s simple enough, and we'll do so at once and 
chance it.’ 

Séguin had abruptly halted in front of Andrée, who, alarmed 
by the sight of his stern dark figure, began to cry. Blinded 
as he was by anger, he perhaps failed to see her, even as he 
failed to see Gaston and Lucie, who had hastened in at the 
noise of the dispute and stood near the door, full of curiosity 
and fear. As nobody thought of sending them away they 
remained there, and saw and heard everything. 

‘The carriage is waiting,’ resumed Séguin, in a voice 
which he strove to render calm. ‘Let us make haste, let us 

Valentine looked at him in stupefaction. ‘Come, be 
reasonable,’ said she. ‘How can I leave this child when I 
have nobody to whom I can trust her ?’ 

‘The carriage is waiting for us,’ he repeated, quivering ; 
‘let us go at once.’ 

And as his wife this time contented herself with shrugging 
her shoulders, he was seized with one of those sudden fits of 
madness which impelled him to the greatest violence, even 
when people were present, and made him openly display his 
rankling poisonous sore, that absurd jealousy which had 
upset his life. As for that poor little puny, wailing child, he 
would have crushed her, for he held her to be guilty of 
everything, and indeed it was she who was now the obstacle 
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to that excursion he had planned, that pleasure trip which 
he had promised himself, and which now seemed to him of 
such supreme importance. And ‘twas so much the better if 
friends were there to hear him. So in the vilest language he 
began to upbraid his wife, not only reproaching her for the 
birth of that child, but even denying that the child was his, 
‘You will only be content when you have driven me from the 
house!’ he finished in a fury. ‘You won't come? Well 
then, I'll go by myself !? ; 

And thereupon he rushed off like a whirlwind, without a 
word to Santerre, who had remained silent, and without even 
remembering that Mathieu still stood there awaiting an 
answer. The latter, in consternation at hearing all these 
things, had not dared to withdraw, lest by doing so he should 
seem to be passing judgment on the scene. Standing there 
motionless, he turned his head aside, looked at little Andrée, 
who was still crying, and at Gaston and Lucie, who, silent with 
fright, pressed one against the other behind the arm-chair in 
which:their sister was wailing. 

Valentine had sunk upon a chair, stifling with sobs, her 
limbs trembling. ‘The wretch! Ah, how he treats me! 
To accuse me thus, when he knows how false it is! Ah! 
never more; no, never more! I would rather kill myself; 
yes, kill myself!’ 

Then Santerre, who had hitherto stood on one side, gently 
drew near to her and ventured to take her hand with a 
gesture of affectionate compassion, whilst saying in an under- 
tone: ‘Come, calm yourself. You know very well that you 
are not alone, that you are not forsaken. There are some 
things which cannot touch you. Calm yourself, cease weep- 
ing, I beg you. You distress me dreadfully.’ 

He made himself the more gentle since the husband had 
been the more brutal; and he leant over her yet the more 
closely, and again lowered his voice till it became but a 
murmur. Only a few words could be heard: ‘It is wrong of 
you to worry yourself like this. Forget all that folly. I told 
you before that he doesn’t know how to behave towards a 
woman.’ 

Twice was that last remark repeated with a sort of 
mocking pity; and sheysmiled vaguely amidst her drying 
tears, in her turn murmuring: ‘You are kind, you are. 
Thank you. And you are quite right... . Ah! if I could 
only be a little happy !’ 
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if in acceptance of his consolation. It was the logical, fatal 
outcome of the situation—given a wife whom her husband 
had perverted, a mother who refused to suckle her babe. 
And yet a cry from Andrée suddenly set Valentine erect, 
awaking to the reality of her position. If that poor creature 
were so puny, dying for lack of her mother’s milk, the mother 
also was in danger from her refusal to feed her and clasp 
her to her breast like a buckler of invincible defence. Life 
and salvation one through the other, or disaster for both, 
such was the law. And doubtless Valentine became clearly 
conscious of her peril, for she hastened to take up the child 
and cover her with caresses, as if to make of her a protecting 
rampart against the supreme madness to which she had felt 
prompted. And great was the distress that came over her. 
Her other children were there, looking and listening, and 
Mathieu also was still waiting. When she perceived him 
her tears gushed forth again, and she strove to explain 
things, and even attempted to defend her husband. 

‘ Excuse him, there are moments when he quite loses his 
head. Mon Dieu ! what will become of me with this child ? 
It is frightful to be in such a position without knowing what 
to do. Ah! whatever will become of me, good Lord?’ 

Santerre again attempted to console her, but she no longer 
listened to him, and he was about to defer all further efforts 
till another time when unexpected intervention helped on his 
designs. 

Céleste, who had entered noiselessly, stood there waiting 
for her mistress to allow her to speak. ‘It is my friend who 
has come to see me, madame,’ said she ; ‘ you know, the person 
from my village, Sophie Couteau, and as she happens to have 
a nurse with her-—’ 

‘There is a nurse here?’ 

‘Oh! yes, madame, a very fine one, an excellent one.’ 

Then, on perceiving her mistress’s radiant surprise, her 
joy at this relief, she showed herself zealous: ‘Madame 
must not tire herself by holding the little one. Madame 
hasn’t the habit. If madame will allow me, I will bring the 
nurse to her.’ 

Heaving a sigh of happy deliverance, Valentine had allowed 
the servant to take the child from her. So Heaven had not 
abandoned her! However, she began to discuss the matter, 
and was not inclined to have the nurse brought there. She 
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gomehow feared that if the other one, who was drunk in her 
room, should come out and meet the new arrival, she would 
set about beating them all and breaking everything. At last 
she insisted on taking Santerre and Mathieu into the linen- 
room, saying that the latter must certainly have some know- 
ledge of these matters, although he declared the contrary. 
Only Gaston and Lucie were formally forbidden to follow. 

‘You are not wanted,’ said their mother, ‘so stay here and 
play. But we others will all go, and as softly as possible, 
please, so that that drunken creature may not suspect any- 
thing.’ 

Once in the linen-room, Valentine ordered all the doors to 
be carefully secured. La Couteau was standing there with a 
sturdy young person of five-and-twenty, who carried a superb- 
looking infant in her arms. She had dark hair, a low fore- 
head, and a broad face, and was very respectably dressed. 
And she made a little curtsey like a well-trained nurse, who 
has already served with gentlefolks and knows how to behave. 
But Valentine’s embarrassment remained extreme; she looked 
at the nurse and at the babe, like an ignorant woman who, 
though her elder children had been brought up in a room ad- 
joining her own, had never troubled or concerned herself 
about anything. In her despair, seeing that Santerre kept to 
himself, she again appealed to Mathieu, who once more excused 
himself. And it was only then that La Couteau, after 
glancing askance at the gentleman who, somehow or other, 
always turned up whenever she had business to transact, 
ventured to intervene : 

‘Will madame rely on me? If madame will kindly 
remember, I once before ventured to offer her my services, and 
if she had accepted them she would have saved herself no 
end of worry. That Marie Lebleu is impossible, and I certainly 
could have warned madame of it at the time when I came to 
fetch Marie’s child. But since madame’s doctor had chosen her, 
it was not for me to speak. Oh! she has good milk, that’s 
quite sure; only she has also a good tongue, which is always 
dry. So if madame will now place confidence in me——’ 

Then she rattled on interminably, expatiating on the 
respectability of her calling, and praising the value of the 
goods she offered. 

‘Well, madame, I tell you that you can take’ La Catiche 
with your eyes shut. She's exactly what you want, there’s 
no better in Paris. Just look how she’s built, how sturdy 
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and how healthy she is! And her child, just look at it! 
She’s married, she even has a little girl of four at the village 
with her husband. She’s a respectable woman, which is more 
than can be said for most of those unmarried nurses, whom 
ladies so often prefer. In a word, madame, I know her and 
can answer for her. If you are not pleased with her I myself 
will give you your money back.’ 

In her haste to get it all over Valentine made a great ges- 
ture of surrender. She even consented to.pay one hundred 
francs a month, since La Catiche was a married woman. 
Moreover, La Couteau explained that she would not have to 
pay the office charges, which would mean a saving of forty- 
five francs, though, perhaps, madame would not forget all the 
trouble which she, La Couteau, had taken. On the other hand, 
there would, of course, be the expense of taking La Catiche’s 
child back to the village, a matter of thirty francs. Valentine 
liberally promised to double that sum; and all seemed to be 
settled, and she felt delivered, when she suddenly bethought 
herself of the other nurse, who had barricaded herself in her 
room. How could they get her out in order to instal La 
Catiche in her place ? 

‘What!’ exclaimed La Couteau, ‘does Marie Lebleu 
frighten you? She had better not give me any of her non- 
sense if she wants me ever to find her another situation. Ill 
speak to her, never fear.’ 

Céleste thereupon placed Andrée on a blanket, which was 
lying there, side by side with the infant of which the new 
nurse had rid herself a moment previously, and undertook to 
conduct La Couteau to Marie Lebleu’s room. Deathlike 
silence now reigned there, but the nurse-agent only had to 
give her name to secure admittance. She went in, and for a 
few moments one only heard her dry curt voice. Then, on 
coming out, she tranquillised Valentine, who had gone to 
listen, trembling. 

‘I’ve sobered her, I can tell you,’ said she. ‘Pay her her 
month’s wages. She’s packing her box and going off.’ 

Then, as they went back into the linen-room, Valentine 
settled pecuniary matters and added five francs for this new 
service. Buta final difficulty arose. La Couteau could not 
come back to fetch La Catiche’s child in the evening, and 
what was she to do with it during therest of the day ? ‘ Well, 
no matter,’ she said at last, ‘I'll take it all the same; I'll 
deposit it at the office, before I go my round. They'll give it 
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a bottle there, and it’ll have to grow accustomed to the bottle 
now, won't it?" 

‘ Of course,’ the mother quietly replied. 

Then, as La Couteau, on the point of leaving, after all 
sorts of bows and thanks, turned round to take the little one, 
she made a gesture of hesitation on seeing the two children 
lying side by side on the blanket. 

‘The devil!’ she murmured; ‘I mustn’t make a mistake,’ 

This seemed amusing, and enlivened the others. Céleste 
fairly exploded, and even La Catiche grinned broadly ; while 
La Couteau caught up the child with her long claw-like hands 
and carried it away. Yet another gone, to be carted away 
yonder in one of those ever-recurring razzias which con- 
signed the little babes to death ! 

Mathieu alone had not laughed. He had suddenly recalled 
his conversation with Boutan respecting the demoralising 
effects of that nurse trade, the shameful bargaining, the 
common crime of two mothers, who each risked the death of 
her child—the idle mother who bought another’s services, 
the venal mother who sold her milk. He felt cold at heart 
as he saw one child carried off still full of life, and the other 
remain there already so puny. And what would be fate’s 
course? Would not one or the other, perhaps both of them, 
be sacrificed ? 

Valentine, however, was already leading both him and 
Santerre to the spacious salon again; and she was so 
delighted, so fully relieved, that she had recovered all her 
cavalier carelessness, her passion for noise and pleasure. 
And as Mathieu was about to take his leave, he heard the 
triumphant Santerre saying to her, whilst for a moment he 
retained her hand in his clasp: ‘ Till to-morrow, then.’ And 
she, who had cast her buckler of defence aside, made answer: 
‘“Yes—yes, to-morrow.’ 

A week later La Catiche was the acknowledged queen of 
the house. Andrée had recovered a little colour, and was 
increasing in weight daily. And in presence of this result 
the others bowed low indeed. There was every disposition 
to overlook all possible faults on the nurse’s part. She was 
the third, and a fourth would mean the child’s death; so 
that she was an indispensable, a providential helper, one 
whose services must be retained at all costs. Moreover, she 
seemed to have no defects, for she was a calm, cunning, 
peasant woman, one who know how to rule her employers 
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and extract from them all that was to be extracted. Her 
conquest of the Séguins was effected with extraordinary skill. 
At first some unpleasantness seemed likely, because Céleste 
was, on her own side, pursuing a similar course; but they 
were both too intelligent to do otherwise than come to an 
understanding. As their departments were distinct, they 
agreed that they could prosecute parallel invasions. And 
from that moment they even helped one another, divided the 
empire and preyed upon the house in company. 

La Catiche sat upon a throne, served by the other 
domestics, with her employers at her feet. The finest dishes 
were for her; she had her special wine, her special bread, 
she had everything most delicate and most nourishing that 
could be found. Gluttonous, slothful, and proud, she strutted 
about, bending one and all to her fancies. The others gave 
way to her in everything to avoid sending her into a temper 
which might have spoilt her milk. At her slightest indis- 
position everybody was distracted. One night she had an 
attack of indigestion, and all the doctors in the neighbourhood 
were rung up to attend on her. Her only real defect, perhaps, 
was a slight inclination for pilfering; she appropriated some : 
linen that was lying about, but madame would not hear of 
the matter being mentioned. 

There was also the chapter of the presents which were 
heaped on her in order to keep her in a good temper. Apart 
from the regulation present when the child cut its first tooth, 
advantage was taken of various other occasions, and a ring, 
a brooch, and a pair of earrings were given her. Naturally 
she was the most adorned nurse in the Champs-Elysées, with 
superb cloaks and the richest of caps, trimmed with long 
ribands which flared in the sunlight. Never did lady lead a 
life of more sumptuous idleness. There were also the 
presents which she extracted for her husband and her little 
girl yonder at the village. Parcels were sent them by 
express train every week. Andon the morning when news 
came that her own baby, carried back by La Couteau, had 
died from the effects of a bad cold, she was presented with 
fifty francs as if in payment for the loss of her child. Little 
Andrée, meanwhile, grew ever stronger, and thus La Catiche 
rose higher and higher, with the whole house bending low 
beneath her tyrannical sway. 

On the day when Mathieu called to sign the deed which 
was to ensure him the possession of the little pavilion of 
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Chantebled with some fifty acres around it, and the privilege 
of acquiring other parts of the estate on certain conditions, 
he found Séguin on the point of starting for Le Havre, where 
a friend, a wealthy Englishman, was waiting for him with 
his yacht, in order that they might have a month’s trip round 
the coast of Spain. It was related at the clubs that the 
gentlemen were taking ladies with them. 

‘Yes,’ said Séguin feverishly, alluding to some recent 
heavy losses at the gaming-table, ‘I'm leaving Paris for a 
time—T have no luck here just now. But I wish you plenty 
of courage and all success, my dear sir. You know how 
much I am interested in the attempt you are about to make.’ 

A little later that same day Mathieu was crossing the 
Champs-Elysées, eager to rejoin Marianne at Chantebled, 
moved as he was by the decisive step he had taken, yet 
quivering also with faith and hope, when in a deserted avenue 
he espied a cab waiting, and recognised Santerre inside it. 
Then, as a veiled woman furtively sprang into the vehicle, 
he turned round wondering: Was that not Valentine? And 
as the cab drove off he felt convinced it was. 

There came other meetings when he reached the main 
avenue ; first Gaston and Lucie, already tired of play, and 
dragging about their puny limbs under the careless super- 
vision of Céleste, who was busy laughing with a grocer’s 
man, whilst farther off La Catiche, superb and royal, decked 
out like the idol of venal motherhood, was giving little 
Andrée an outing, with her long purple ribands streaming 
victoriously in the sunshine. 


XI 


On the day when the first blow with the pick was dealt, 
Marianne, with Gervais in her arms, came and sat down close 
by, full of happy emotion at this work of faith and hope which 
Mathieu was so boldly undertaking. It was a clear, warm 
day in the middle of June, with a pure broad sky that en- 
couraged confidence. And as the children had been given a 
holiday, they played about in the surrounding grass, and one 
could hear the shrill cries of little Rose while she amused 
herself with running after the three boys. 
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‘Will you deal the first blow ?’ Mathieu gaily asked his 
wife. 

But she pointed to her baby. ‘No, no, I have my work. 
Deal it yourself, you are the father.’ 

He stood there with two men under his orders, but ready 
himself to undertake part of the hard manual toil in order to 
help on the realisation of his long-thought-of, ripening 
scheme. With great prudence and wisdom he had assured 
himself a modest livelihood for a year of effort, by an intelli- 
gent scheme of association and advances repayable out of 
profits, which would enable him to wait for his first harvest. 
And it was his life that he risked on that future crop, should 
the earth refuse his worship and his labour. But he was a 
faithful believer, one who felt certain of conquering, since 
love and determination were his. 

‘Well then, here goes!’ he gallantly cried. ‘May the 
earth prove a good mother to us!’ 

Then he dealt the first blow with his pick. 

The work was begun to the left of the old pavilion, in a 
corner of that extensive marshy tableland, where sources 
coursed on all sides through the reeds which sprang up every- 
where. It was at first simply a question of draining a few 
acres by capturing these sources and canalising them, in 
order to direct them afterwards over the dry sandy slopes 
which descended towards the railway line. After an attentive 
examination Mathieu had discovered that the work might 
easily be executed, and that irrigatory water-furrows would 
suffice, such was the disposition and nature of the ground. 
This, indeed, was his real discovery, not to mention the layer 
of humus which he felt certain would be found amassed on the 
plateau, and the wondrous fertility which it would display as 
soon as a ploughshare had passed through it. And so with 
his pick he now began to open the trench which was to drain 
the damp soil above, and fertilise the dry, sterile, thirsty 
ground below. 

The open air, however, had doubtless given Gervais an 
appetite, for he began to cry. He was now a strong little 
fellow, three months and a half old, and never neglected meal- 
time. He was growing like one of the young trees in the 
neighbouring wood, with hands which did not easily release 
what they grasped, with eyes too full of light, now all laughter 
and now all tears, and with the ever open beak of a greedy bird, 
that raised a tempest whenever his mother kept him waiting. 
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‘Yes, yes, I know you are there,’ said she; ‘come, don’t 
deafen us any longer.’ 

Then she gave him the breast and he became quiet, 
simply purring like a happy little kitten. The beneficent 
source had begun to flow once more, as if it were inex- 
haustible. The trickling milk murmured unceasingly. One 
might have said that it could be heard descending and 
spreading, whilst Mathieu on his side continued opening his 
trench, assisted by the two men whose apprenticeship was 
long since past. 

He rose up at last, wiped his brow, and with his air of 
quiet certainty exclaimed: ‘It’s only a trade to learn. In a 
few months’ time I shall be nothing but a peasant. Look at 
that stagnant pond there, green with water-plants. The 
spring which feeds it is yonder in that big tuft of herbage. 
And when this trench has been opened to the edge of the 
slope yonder, you will see the pond dry up, and the spring 
gush forth and take its course, carrying the beneficent water 
away.’ 

Pah !’ said Marianne, ‘may it fertilise all that stony 
expanse, for nothing can be sadder than dead land. How 
happy it will be to quench its thirst and live again !° 

Then she broke off to scold Gervais: ‘Come, young 
gentleman, don’t be so rough,’ said she. ‘Be more patient; 
you know very well that it’s all for you.’ 

Meantime the blows of the pickaxes rang out, the trench 
rapidly made its way through the fat moist soil, and soon the 
water would flow into the parched veins of the neighbouring 
sandy tracts to endow them with fruitfulness. And the light 
trickling of the mother’s milk also continued with the faint 
murmur of an inexhaustible source, flowing from her breast 
into the mouth of her babe, like a fountain of eternal life. 
It ever and ever flowed; it created flesh, intelligence, and 
labour, and strength. And soon its whispering would mingle 
with the babble of the delivered spring as it descended along 
the trenches to the dry hot lands. Andat last there would be 
but one and the same stream, one and the same river, gradually 
overflowing and carrying life to all the earth, a mighty river 
of nourishing milk flowing through the world’s veins, creating 
without a pause, and producing yet more youth and more 
health at each return of springtide. 

Four months later, when Mathieu and his men had 
finished the autumn ploughing, there came the sowing on the 
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same spot. Marianne was there again, and it was such a 
very mild grey day that she was still able to sit down, and 
once more gaily give the breast to little Gervais. He was 
already eight months old and had become quite a personage. 
He grew a little more every day, always in his mother’s 
arms, on that warm breast whence he drew life. He was 
like the seed which clings to the seed-pod so long as it is not 
ripe. And at that first quiver of November, that approach of 
winter through which the germs would slumber in the 
furrows, he pressed his chilly little face close to his mother’s 
warm bosom, and sucked on in silence, as if the river of life 
were lost, buried deep beneath the soil. 

‘Ah!’ said Marianne, laughing, ‘you are not warm, 
young gentleman, are you? It is time for you to take up 
your winter quarters.’ 

Just then Mathieu, with his sower’s bag at his waist, was 
returning towards them, scattering the seed with broad 
rhythmical gestures. He had heard his wife, and he paused 
to say to her: ‘Let him suck and sleep till the sun comes 
back. He will be a man by harvest time.’ And, pointing to 
the great field which he was sowing with his assistants, he 
added : ‘ All this will grow and ripen when our Gervais has 
begun to walk and talk—just look, see our conquest!’ 

He was rightly proud of it. From ten to fifteen acres of 
the plateau were now rid of the stagnant pools, cleared and 
levelled ; and they spread out in a brown expanse, rich with 
humus, whilst the water-furrows which intersected them 
carried the sources to the neighbouring slopes. Before culti- 
vating those dry lands one must yet wait until the moisture 
should have penetrated and fertilised them. That would be 
the work of the future, and thus, by degrees, life would be 
diffused through the whole estate. 

‘ Evening is coming on,’ resumed Mathieu ; ‘I must make 
haste.’ 

Then he set off again, throwing the seed with his broad 
rhythmical gesture. And whilst Marianne, gravely smiling, 
watched him go, it occurred to little Rose to follow in his 
track, and take up handfuls of earth, which she scattered to 
the wind. The three boys perceived her, and Blaise and 
Denis then hastened up, followed by Ambroise, all gleefully 
imitating their father’s gesture, and darting hither and 
thither around him. And for a moment it was almost as if 
Mathieu with the sweep of his arm not only cast the seed of 
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expected corn into the furrows, but also sowed those dear 
children, casting them here and there without cessation, so 
that à whole nation of little sowers should spring up and 
finish populating the world. 

Two months more went by, and January had arrived with 
a hard frost, when one day the Froments unexpectedly re- 
ceived a visit from Séguin and Beauchéne, who had come to 
try their luck at wiid-duck shooting, among such of the ponds 
on the plateau that had not yet been drained. It was a 
Sunday, and the whole family was gathered in the roomy 
kitchen, cheered by a big fire. Through the clear windows 
one could see the far-spreading countryside, white with rime, 
and stiffly slumbering under that crystal casing, like some 
venerated saint awaiting April’s resurrection. And, that 
day, when the visitors presented themselves, Gervais also was 
slumbering in his white cradle, rendered somnolent by the 
season, but plump even as larks are in the cold weather, and 
waiting, he also, simply for life’s revival, in order to reappear 
in all the triumph of his acquired strength. 

The family had gaily partaken of déjeuner, and now, 
before nightfall, the four children had gathered round a 
table by the window, absorbed in a playful occupation which 
delighted them, Helped by Ambroise, the twins, Blaise and 
Denis, were building a whole village out of pieces of card- 
board, fixed together with paste. There were houses, a town 
hall, a church, a school. And Rose, who had been forbidden 
to touch the scissors, presided over the paste, with which she 
smeared herself even to her hair. In the deep quietude, 
through which their laughter rang at intervals, their father 
and mother had remained seated side by side in front of the 
blazing fire, enjoying that delightful Sunday peacefulness 
after the week’s hard work. 

They lived there very simply, like genuine peasants, with- 
out any luxury, any amusement, save that_of being together. 
Their gay, bright kitchen was redolent of\that easy primitive 
life, lived so near the earth, which frees one from fictitious 
wants, ambition, and the longing for ps And no for- 
tune, no power could have brought such quiet delight as that 
afternoon of happy intimacy, whilst the last-born slept so 
soundly and quietly that one could not even hear him breathe. 

Beauchéne and Séguin broke in upon the quietude like 
unlucky sportsmen, with their limbs weary and their faces 
and hands icy cold. Amidst the exclamations of surprise 
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which greeted them, they complained of the folly that had 
possessed them to venture out of Parisin such bleak weather. 

‘Just fancy, my dear fellow,’ said Beauchéne, ‘ we haven’t 
seen a single duck! It’s no doubt too cold. And you can’t 
imagine what a bitter wind blows up yonder on the plateau, 
amidst those ponds and bushes bristling with icicles. So we 
gave up the idea of any shooting. You must give us each a 
glass of hot wine, and then we’ll get back to Paris.’ 

Séguin, who was in even a worse humour, stood before 
the fire trying to thaw himself; and while Marianne made 
haste to warm some wine, he began to speak of the cleared 
fields which he had skirted. Under the icy covering, how- 
ever, beneath which they stiffly slumbered, hiding the seed 
within them, he had guessed nothing of the truth, and already 
felt anxious about this business of Mathieu’s, which looked 
anything but encouraging. Indeed, he already feared that he 
would not be paid his purchase money, and so made bold to 
speak ironically. 

‘I say, my dear fellow, 1 am afraid you have lost your 
time up yonder,’ he began ; ‘I noticed it all as I went by, and 
it did not seem promising. But how can you hope to reap 
anything from rotten soil in which only reeds have been 
growing for centuries ?’ 

‘One must wait,’ Mathieu quietly answered. ‘You must 
come back and see it all next June.’ 

But Beauchéne interrupted them. ‘There isa train at 
four o’clock, I think,’ said he; ‘let us make haste, for it 
would annoy us tremendously to miss it, would it not, 
Séguin ?’ 

So saying, he gave him a gay, meaning glance. They 
had doubtless planned some little spree together, like hus- 
bands bent on availing themselves to the utmost of the 
convenient pretext of a day’s shooting. Then, having drunk 
some wine and feeling warmed and livelier, they began to 
express astonishment at their surroundings. 

‘It stupefies me, my dear fellow,’ declared Beauchéne, 
‘that you can live in this awful solitude in the depth of 
winter. It is enough to kill anybody. I am all in favour of 
work, you know; but, dash it! one must have some amuse- 
ment too.’ 

‘But we do amuse ourselves,’ said Mathieu, waving his 
hand round that rustic kitchen in which centred all their 
pleasant family life. 
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The two visitors followed his gesture, and gazed in amaze- 
ment at the walls covered with utensils, at the rough furniture, 
and at the table on which the children were still building 
their village after offering their cheeks to be kissed. No 
doubt they were unable to understand what pleasure there 
could possibly be there, for, suppressing a jeering laugh, they 
shook their heads. To them it was really an extraordinary 
life, a life of most singular taste. 

‘Come and see my little Gervais,’ said Marianne softly. 
‘He is asleep ; mind, you must not wake him.’ 

For politeness’ sake they both bent over the cradle, and 
expressed surprise at finding a child but ten months old so 
big. He was very good, too. Only, as soon as he should 
wake, he would no doubt deafen everybody. And then, too, 
if a fine child like that sufficed to make life happy, how many 
people must be guilty of spoiling their lives! The visitors 
came back to the fireside, anxious only to be gone now that 
they felt enlivened. 

‘So it’s understood,’ said Mathieu, ‘ you won’t stay to 
dinner with us?’ 

‘Oh, no, indeed!’ they exclaimed in one breath. 

Then, to attenuate the discourtesy of such a cry, Beau- 
chéne began to jest, and accepted the invitation for a later date 
when the warm weather should have arrived. 

‘On my word of honour, we have business in Paris,’ he 
declared. ‘But I promise you that when it’s fine we will all 
come and spend a day here—yes, with our wives and children. 
And you will then show us your work, and we shall see 
if you have proved correct. So good-bye! All my good 
wishes, my dear fellow! Aw revoir, cousin! Au revoir, 
children ; be good !’ 

Then came more kisses and hand-shakes, and the two men 
disappeared. And when the gentle silence had fallen once 
more Mathieu and Marianne again found themselves in front 
of the bright fire, while the children completed the building 
of their village with a great consumption of paste, and Gervais 
continued sleeping soundly. Had they been dreaming? 
Mathieu wondered. What sudden blast from all the shame 
and suffering of Paris had blown into their far-away quietnde ? 
Outside, the country retained its icy rigidity. The fire alone 
sang the song of hope in life’s future revival. And, all at 
once, after a few minutes’ reverie the young man began to 
speak aloud, as if he had at last just found the answer to all 
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sorts of grave questions which he had long since put to 
himself. 

‘But those folks don’t love; they are incapable of loving! 
Money, power, ambition, pleasure—yes, all those things may 
be theirs, but not love! Even the husbands who deceive 
their wives do not really love their wives’ rivals. They have 
never glowed with the supreme desire, the divine desire which 
is the world’s very soul, the brazier of eternal life. And that 
explains everything. Without such desire there is no love, no 
courage, and no hope. By love alone can one create. And if 
love be restricted in its mission there is but failure : 
Yes, they lie and deceive, because they do not love. Then 
they suffer, and lapse into moral and physical degradation. 
And at the end lies the collapse of our rotten society, 
which breaks up more and more each day before our eyes. 
That, then, is the truth I was seeking. It is love alone 
that saves. Whoever loves and creates is the revolutionar 


healer, the maker en for the new world which wi 
ortly dawn. 


8 ; 
Née before had Mathieu so plainly understood that he 
and his wife were different from others. This now struck 
him with extraordinary force. Comparisons ensued, and he 
realised that their simple life, free from the lust of wealth, 
their contempt for luxury and worldly vanities, all their 
common participation in toil which made them accept and 
glorify life and its duties, all that mode of existence of theirs 
which was at once their joy and their strength, sprang solely 
from the source of eternal energy: the love with which they 
glowed. If, later on, victory should remain with them, if they 
should some day leave behind them work of value and health 
and happiness, it would be solely because they had possessed 
the power of love and the courage to love freely, harvesting, 
the means of conquest. And this sudden conviction filled 
Mathieu with such a glow that he leant towards his wife, who 
sat there deeply moved by what he said, and kissed her 
ardently upon the lips. It was divine love passing like a 
flaming blast. But she, though her own eyes were sparkling, 
laughingly scolded him, saying: ‘Hush, hush, you will wake 
Gervais.’ 

Then they remained there hand in hand, pressing each 
other’s fingers amidst the silence. Evening was coming on, 
and at last the children, their village finished, raised cries of 
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rapture at seeing it standing there among bits of wood, which 
figured trees. And then the softened glances of the parents 
strayed now through the window towards the crops sleeping 
beneath the crystalline rime, and now towards their last- 
born’s cradle, where hope was likewise slumbering. 

Again did two long months go by. Gervais had just com- 
pleted his first year, and fine weather, setting in early, was 
hastening the awaking of the earth, One morning, when 
Marianne and the children went to join Mathieu on the pla- 
teau, they raised shouts of wonder, so completely had the sun 
transformed the expanse in a single week. It was now all 
green velvet, a thick endless carpet of sprouting corn, of 
tender, delicate emerald hue. Never had such a marvellous 
crop been seen. And thus, as the family walked on through 
the mild, radiant April morning, amidst the country now 
roused from winter s sleep, and quivering with fresh youth, 
they all waxed merry at the sight of that healthfulness, that 
progressing fruitfulness, which promised the fulfilment of all 
their hopes. And their rapture yet increased when, all at 
once, they noticed that little Gervais also was awaking to life, 
acquiring decisive strength. As hestruggled in his little car- 
riage and his mother removed him from it, behold! he took 
his flight, and, staggering, made four steps; then hung to his 
father’s legs with his little fists. A cry of extraordinary 
delight burst forth. 

‘Why! he walks, he walks!’ 

Ah! those first lispings of life, those successive flights 
of the dear little ones; the first glance, the first smile, the 
first step—what joy do they not bring to parents’ hearts! 
They are the rapturous étapes of infancy, for which father 
and mother watch, which they await impatiently, which they 
hail with exclamations of victory, as if each were a conquest, 
a fresh triumphal entry into life. The child grows, the child 
becomes a man. And there is yet the first tooth, forcing its 
way like a needle-point through rosy gums; and there is 
also the first stammered word, the ‘ pa-pa,’ the ‘mam-ma,’ 
which one is quite ready to detect amidst the vaguest babble, 
though it be but the purring of a kitten, the chirping of a 
bird. Life does its work, and the father and the mother are 
ever wonderstruck with admiration and emotion at the sight 
of that efflorescence alike of their flesh and their souls. 

{Wait a moment,’ said Marianne ; ‘ he will come back to 
me. Gervais! Gervais!’ 
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And after a little hesitation, a false start, the child did 
indeed return, taking the four steps afresh, with arms ex- 
tended and beating the air as if they were balancing-poles. 

‘Gervais! Gervais!’ called Mathieu in his turn. And 
the child went back to him; and again and again did they 
want him to repeat the journey, amidst their mirthful cries, 
so pretty and so funny did they find him. 

Then, seeing that the four other children began play- 
ing rather roughly with him in their enthusiasm, Marianne 
carried him away. And once more, on the same spot, on the 
young grass, did she give him her breast. 

Close by that spot, skirting the new field, there passed a 
crossroad, in rather bad condition, leading to a neighbouring 
village. Andon this road a cart suddenly came into sight, 
jolting amidst the ruts, and driven by a peasant—who was so 
absorbed in his contemplation of the land which Mathieu had 
cleared, that he would have let his horse climb upon a heap 
of stones had not a woman who accompanied him abruptly 
pulled the reins. The horse then stopped, and the man in 
a jeering voice called out: ‘So this, then, is your work, 
Monsieur Froment ?’ 

Mathieu and Marianne thereupon recognised the Lepail- 
leurs, the people of the mill. They were well aware that folks 
at Janville laughed over the folly of their attempt—that mad 
idea of growing wheat among the marshes of tho plateau. 
Lepailleur, in particular, distinguished himself by the violent 
raillery he levelled at this Parisian, a gentleman born, with a 
good berth, who was £o stupid as to make himself a peasant, 
and fling what money he had to that rascally earth, which 
would assuredly swallow him and his children and his money 
all together, without yielding even enough wheat to keep them 
in bread. , And thus the sight of the field had stupefied him. 
It was a long while since he had passed that way, and he had 
never thought that the seed would sprout so thickly, for he 
had repeated a hundred times that nothing would germinate, 
so rotten was all the land. Although, however, he almost 
choked with covert anger at seeing his predictions thus 
unfulfilled, he was unwilling to admit his error, and put on 
an air of ironical doubt. 

‘So you think it will grow, eh? Well, one can’t say that 
it hasn’t come up: Only, one must see if it can stand and 
ripen.’ And as Mathieu quietly smiled with hope and con- 
fidence, Lepailleur added, striving to poison his joy: ‘Ah! 
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when you know the earth you’ll find what a hussy she is. 
I’ve seen plenty of crops coming on magnificently, and then 
a storm, a gust of wind, a mere trifle, has reduced them to 
nothing! But you are young at the trade as yet; you’ll get 
your experience in misfortune.’ 

His wife, who nodded approval on hearing him talk so 
finely, then addressed herself to Marianne: ‘Oh! my man 
doesn’t say that to discourage you, madame. But the land, 
you know, is just like children. There are some who live and 
some who die; some who give one pleasure, and others who 
kill one with grief. But, all considered, one always bestows 
more on them than one gets back, and in the end one finds 
oneself duped. You'll see, you'll see.’ 

Without replying, Marianne, moved by these malicious 
predictions, gently raised her trustful eyes to Mathieu. And 
he, though for a moment irritated by all the ignorance, envy, 
and imbecile ambition which he felt were before him, con- 
tented himself with jesting. ‘That's it, we'll see. When 
your son Antoine becomes a prefect, and I have twelve 
peasant daughters ready, I'll invite you to their weddings, 
for it’s your mill that ought to be rebuilt, you know, and pro- 
vided with a fine engine, so as to grind all the corn of my 
property yonder, left and right, everywhere !’ 

The sweep of his arm embraced such x far expanse of 
ground that the miller, who did not like to be derided, almost 
lost his temper. He lashed his horse with his whip, and the 
cart jolted on again through the ruts. 

“Wheat in the ear is not wheat in the mill,’ said he. 
‘Au revoir, and good luck to you, all the same.’ 

‘Thanks, au revoir. | 

Then, whilst the children still ran about, seeking early 
primroses among the mosses, Mathieu came and sat down 
beside Marianne, who, he saw, was quivering. He said 
nothing to her, for he knew that she possessed sufficient 
strength and confidence to surmount, unaided, such fears for 
the future as threats might kindle in her womanly heart. 
But he simply set himself there, so near her that he touched 
ner, looking and smiling at her the while. And she imme- 
diately became calm again and likewise smiled, whilst little 
Gervais, whom the words of the malicious could not as yet 
disturb, sucked on more eagerly than ever, with a purr of 
rapturous satisfaction. The rich milk was ever bringing flesh 
to little limbs which grew stronger day by day, spreading 
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through the whole world, and nourishing the life which in- 
creased hour by hour. And was not this the answer which 
faith and hope returned to all threats of death ?—the certainty 
of life’s victory, with fine children ever growing in the sun- 
light, and fine crops ever rising from the soil at each returning 
spring? To-morrow, yet once again, on the glorious day of 
harvest, the corn will have ripened, the children will be men ! 

And it was thus, indeed, three months later, when the 
Beauchénes and the Séguins, keeping their promise, came— 
husbands, wives and children—to spend a Sunday afternoon 
at Chantebled. ‘The Froments had even prevailed on 
Morange to be of the party with Reine, in their desire to 
draw him for a day, at any rate, from the dolorous prostration 
in which he lived. As soon as all these fine folks had 
alighted from the train it was decided to go up to the plateau 
to see the famous fields, for everybody was curious about 
them, so extravagant and inexplicable did the idea of 
Mathieu’s return to the soil, and transformation into a 
peasant, seem to them. He laughed gaily, and at least he 
succeeded in surprising them when he waved his hand 
towards the great expanse under the broad blue sky, that sea 
of tall green stalks whose ears were already heavy and 
undulated at the faintest breeze. That warm splendid after- 
noon the far-spreading field looked like the very triumph of 
fruitfulness, a growth of germs which the humus amassed 
through centuries had nourished with prodigious sap, thus 
producing this first formidable crop, as if to glorify the 
eternal source of life which sleeps in the earth’s flanks. The 
milk had streamed, and the corn now grew on all sides with 
overflowing energy, creating health and strength, bespeaking 
man’s labour and the kindliness, the solidarity of the world. 
It was like a beneficent, nourishing ocean, in which all 
hunger would be appeased, and in which to-morrow might 
arise, amidst that tide of corn whose waves were ever 
carrying good news to the horizon. 

True, neither Constance nor Valentine was greatly touched 
by the sight of the waving wheat, for other ambitions filled 
their minds: and Morange, though he stared with his vague 
dim eyes, did not even seem to see it. But Beauchéne and 
Séguin marvelled, for they remembered their visit in the 
month of January, when the frozen ground had been wrapt 
in sleep and mystery. They had then guessed nothing, and 
now they were amazed at this miraculous awakening, this 
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conquering fertility, which had changed a part of the marshy 
tableland into a field of living wealth. And Séguin, in par- 
ticular, did not cease praising and admiring, certain as he now 
felt that he would be paid, and already hoping that Mathieu 
would soon take a further portion of the estate off his hands. 

Then, as soon as they had walked to the old pavilion, now 
transformed into a little farm, and had seated themselves in 
the garden, pending dinner-time, the conversation fell upon 
children. Marianne, as it happened, had weaned Gervais the 
day before, and he was there among the ladies, still somewhat 
unsteady on his legs, and yet boldly going from one to the 
other, careless of his frequent falls on his back or his nose. 
He was a gay-spirited child who seldom lost his temper, 
doubtless because his health was so good. His big clear eyes 
were ever laughing; he offered his little hands in a friendly 
way, and was very white, very pink, and very sturdy—quite a 
little man indeed, though but fifteen and a half months old. 
Constance and Valentine admired him, whilst Marianne 
jested and turned him away each time that he greedily put 
out his little hands towards her. 

‘No, no, monsieur, it’s over now. You will have nothing 
but soup in future.’ : 

‘Weaning is such a terrible business,’ then remarked 
Constance. ‘Did he let you sleep last night ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, he has always had good habits, you know, and 
has never disturbed me at night. But this morning he looked 
heavy, and began to cry. Still, you see, he is fairly well be- 
haved again. Besides, I never had more trouble than this 
with the other ones.’ 

Beauchéne was standing there, listening, and, as usual, 
smoking a cigar. Constance appealed to him : 

‘You are lucky. But you, dear, remember—don’t you ?— 
what a life Maurice led us when his nurse went away. For 
three whole nights we were unable to sleep.’ 

‘But just look how your Maurice is playing!’ exclaimed 
Beauchêne. ‘ Yet you'll be telling me again that he is ill.’ 

‘Oh! Ino longer say that, my friend; he is quite well 
now. Besides, I was never anxious; I know that he is 
very strong.’ 

A great game of hide-and-seek was going on in the garden, 
along the paths and even over the flower-beds, among the 
eight children who were assembled there. Besides the four 
of the house—Blaise, Denis, Ambroise, and Rose—there were 
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Gaston and Lucie, the two elder children of the Séguins, who 
had abstained, however, from bringing their other daughter, 
little Andrée. Then, too, both Reine and Maurice were 
present. And the latter now, indeed, seemed to be all right 
upon his legs, though his square face with its heavy jaw still 
remained somewhat pale. His mother watched him running 

_ about, and felt so happy and so vain at the realisation of 
her dream that she became quite amiable even towards these 
poor relatives the Froments, whose retirement into the country 
seemed to her like an incomprehensible downfall, which for 
ever thrust them out of her social sphere. 

‘Ah! well,’ resumed Beauchéne, ‘I’ve only one boy, but 
he’s a sturdy fellow, I warrant it; isn’t he, Mathieu ?’ 

These words had scarcely passed his lips when he must 
have regretted them. His eyelids quivered and a little chill 
came over him as his glance met that of his former designer. 
Yor in the latter’s clear eyes he beheld, as it were, a vision 
of that other son, Norine’s ill-fated child, who had been cast 
into the unknown. Then there came a pause, and amidst 
the shrill cries of the boys and girls playing at hide-and-seek 
a number of little shadows flitted through the sunlight: they 
were the shadows of the poor doomed babes who scarce saw 
the light before they were carried off from homes and hos- 
pitals and other establishments to be abandoned in corners, 
and die of cold, and perhaps even of starvation ! 

Mathieu had been unable to answer a word. And his 
emotion increased when he noticed Morange huddled up on 
a chair, and gazing with blurred, tearful eyes at little Gervais, 
who was laughingly toddling hither and thither. Had a 
vision come to him also? Had the phantom of his dead 
wife, wickedly shrinking from the duties of motherhood, risen 
before him in that sunlit garden, amidst all the turbulent 
mirth of happy, playful children ? 

‘What a pretty girl your daughter Reine is!’ said 
Mathieu, in the hope of drawing the accountant from his 
haunting remorse. ‘Just look at her running about !—so 
girlish still, as if she were not almost old enough to be 
married,’ 

Morange slowly raised his head and looked at his daughter. 
And a smile returned to his eyes, still moist with tears. Day 
by day his adoration increased. As Reine grew up he found 
her more and more like her mother, and all his thoughts be- 
came centred in her. His one yearning was that she might 
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be very beautiful, very happy, very rich. That would be a 
sign that he was forgiven—that would be the only joy for 
which he could yet hope. Andamidst it allthere was a vague 
feeling of jealousy at the thought that a husband would 
some day take her from him, and that he would remain alone 
in utter solitude, alone with the phantom of his dead wife. 

‘Married?’ he murmured; ‘oh! not yet. She is only 
fourteen.’ 

At this the others expressed surprise: they would have 
taken her to be quite eighteen, so womanly was her pre- 
cocious beauty already. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ resumed her father, feeling flattered, 
‘she has already been asked in marriage. You know that 
the Baroness de Lowicz is kind enough to take her out now 
and then. Well, she told me that an arch-millionaire had 
fallen in love with Reine—but he’ll have to wait! I shall 
still be able to keep her to myself for another five or six 
years at least!’ à 

He no longer wept, but gave a little laugh of egotistical 
satisfaction, without noticing the chill occasioned by the 
mention of Séraphine’s name; for even Beauchérie felt that 
his sister was hardly a fit companion for a young girl. 

Then Marianne, anxious at seeing the conversation drop, 
began questioning Valentine, whilst Gervais at last slyly 
installed himself upon her knees. ; 

‘Why did you not bring your little Andrée ?’ she inquired, 
‘I should have been so pleased to kiss her. And she would 
have been able to play with this little gentleman, who, you 
see, does not give me a moment’s peace.’ 

But Séguin did not give his wife time to reply. ‘Ah! 
no, indeed!’ he exclaimed ; ‘in that case I should not have 
come. It is quite enough to have to drag the two others 
about. That fearful child has not ceased deafening us ever 
since her nurse went away.’ 

Valentine then explained that Andrée was not really well- 
behaved. She had been weaned at the beginning of the 
previous week, and La Catiche, after terrorising the house- 
hold during more than a year, had plunged it by her depart- 
ure into anarchy. Ah! that Catiche, she might compliment 
herself on all the money she had cost! Sent away almost 
by force, like a queen who is bound to abdicate at last, she 
had been loaded with presents for herself and her husband, 
and her little girl at the village! And now it had been of 
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little use to take a dry-nurse in her place, for Andrée did not 
cease shrieking from morning till night. They had dis- 
covered, too, that La Catiche had not only carried off with 
her a large quantity of linen, but had left the other servants 
quite spoilt, disorganised, in such wise that a general clear- 
ance seemed necessary. 

‘Oh!’ resumed Marianne, as if to smooth things, * when 
the children are well one can overlook other worries.’ 

‘Why, do you imagine that Andrée is well?’ cried Séguin, 
giving way to one of his brutal fits. ‘That Catiche certainly 
set her right at first, but I don’t know what happened after- 
wards, for now she is simply skin and bones.’ Then, as his 
wife wished to protest, he lost his temper. ‘Do you mean to 
say that I don’t speak the truth? Why, look at our two 
others yonder: they have papier-mdché faces, too! It is 
evident that you don’t look after them enough. You know 
what a poor opinion Santerre has of them!’ 

For him Santerre’s opinions remained authoritative. 
However, Valentine contented herself with shrugging her 
shoulders ; while the others, feeling slightly embarrassed, 
looked at Gaston and Lucie, who amidst the romping of 
their companions, soon lost breath and lagged behind, sulky 
and distrustful. 

‘But, my dear friend,’ said Constance to Valentine, 
‘didn’t our good doctor Boutan tell you that all the trouble 
came from not nursing your children yourself? At all events, 
that was the compliment that he paid me.’ 

At the mention of Boutan a friendly haro!/ arose. Oh! 
Boutan, Boutan ! he was like all other specialists. Séguin 
sneered; Beauchéne jested about the legislature decreeing 
compulsory nursing by mothers; and only Mathieu and 
Marianne remained silent. 

‘Of course, my dear friend, we are not jesting about you,’ 
said Constance, turning towards the latter. ‘Your children 
are superb, and nobody says the contrary.’ 

Marianne gaily waved her hand, as if to reply that they 
were free to make fun of her if they pleased. But at this 
moment she perceived that Gervais, protiting by her inatten- 
tion, was busy seeking his ‘paradise lost.’ And thereupon 
she set him on the ground: ‘ Ah, no, no, monsieur! ’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I have told you that itis all over. Can’t you 
see that people would laugh at us?’ 

Then for her and her husband came a delightful moment. 
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He was looking at her with deep emotion. Her duty accom- 
plished, she was now returning to him, for she was spouse as 
well as mother. Never had he thought her so beautiful, 
possessed of so strong and so calm a beauty, radiant with the 
triumph of happy motherhood, as though indeed a spark of 
something divine had been imparted to her by the maternal 
love that possessed her whole being. A song of glory seemed 
to sound—glory to the source of life, glory to the true mother, 
to the one who nourishes, her travail o’er. For there is none 
other; the rest are imperfect and cowardly, responsible for in- 
calculable disasters. And on seeing her thus, in that glory, 
amidst her vigorous children, like the good goddess of Fruit- 
fulness, Mathieu felt that he adored her. Divine passion swept 
by—the glow which makes the fields palpitate, which rolls on 
through the waters, and floats in the wind, begetting millions 
and millions of existences. And ’twas delightful the ecstasy 
into which they both sank, in forgetfulness of all else, of all 
those others who were there. They saw them no longer; 
they felt but one desire, to say that they loved each other, and 
that the season had come when love blossoms afresh. He 
offered his lips, she yielded hers, and they kissed. 

‘Oh! don’t disturb yourselves!’ cried Beauchéne merrily. 
‘Why, what is the matter with you?’ 

‘Would you like us to move away ?’ added Séguin. 

But whilst Valentine laughed wildly, and Constance put 
on a prudish air, Morange, in whose voice tears were again 
rising, spoke these words, fraught with supreme regret : ‘ Ah! 
you are right!’ 

Astonished at what they had i without intention of 
doing it, Mathieu and Marianne remained for a moment 
speechless, looking at one another in consternation. And 
then they burst into a hearty laugh, gaily excusing themselves. 
To love! to love! to be able to love! Therein lies all health, 
all will, and all power. 
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XII 


Four years went by. And during those four years Mathieu 
and Marianne had two more children, a daughter at the end 
of the first year and a son at the expiration of the third. 
And each time that the family thus increased, the estate at 
Chantebled was increased also—on the first occasion by fifty 
more acres of rich soil reclaimed among the marshes of the 
plateau, and the second time by an extensive expanse of wood 
and moorland which the springs were beginning to fertilise. 
It was the resistless conquest of life, it was. fruitfulness 
spreading in the sunlight, it was labour ever incessantly pur- 
suing its work of creation amidst obstacles and suffering, 
making good all losses, and at each succeeding hour setting 
more energy, more health, and more joy in the veins of the 
world. 

On the day when Mathieu called on Séguin to purchase 
the wood and moorland, he lunched with Dr. Boutan, whom 
he found in an execrable humour. The doctor had just heard 
that three of his former patients had lately visited his colleague 
Gaude, the surgeon to whose clinic at the Marbeuf Hospital 
society Paris flocked as to a theatre. One of these patients was 
none other than Euphrasie, old Moineaud’s eldest daughter, 
now married to Auguste Bénard, a mason, and already the 
mother of three children. She had doubtless resumed her 
usual avocations too soon after the birth of her last child, as 
often happens in working-class families where the mother is 
unable to remain idle. At all events, she had for some time 
been ailing, and had finally been removed to the hospital. 
Mathieu had for a while employed her young sister Cécile, now 
seventeen, as a servant in the house at Chantebled, but she 
was in poor health, and had returned to Paris, where, curiously 
enough, she also entered Doctor Gaude’s clinic. And Boutan 
waxed indignant at the methods which Gaude employed. The 
two sisters, the married woman and the young girl, had been 
discharged as cured, and, so far, this might indeed seem to be 
the case; but time, in Boutan’s opinion, would eventually 
bring round some terrible revenges, 
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One curious point of the affair was that Beauchéne’s sister, 
Séraphine, having heard of these so-called cures, which the 
newspapers had widely extolled, had actually sought out the 
Bénards and the Moineauds to interview Euphrasie and Cécile 
on the subject. Andin the result she likewise had placed her- 
self in Gaude’s hands. She certainly was of little account, 
and, whatever might become of her, the world would be none 
the poorer by her death. But Boutan pointed out that during 
the fifteen years that Gaude’s theories had prevailed in France, 
no fewer than half a million women had been treated by him 
and his followers, and, in the vast majority of cases, without 
any such treatment being really necessary. Moreover, Boutan 
spoke feelingly of the after-results of such treatment—com- 
parative health for a few brief years, followed in some cases 
by a total loss of muscular energy, and in others by insanity 
of the most violent form ; in such wise, that the padded cells 
of the madhouses were filling year by year with the unhappy 
women who had been foolish enough to consult Gaude and his 
colleagues. From a social point of view also the effects were 
disastrous. They ran counter to all Boutan’s own theories, 
and blasted all his hopes of living ic see France again holding 
a foremost place among the nations of the earth. 

‘Ah!’ said he to Mathieu, ‘if people were only like you 
and your good wife!’ 

During those four years, yonder at Chantebled the Fro- 
ments had again and again proved victorious.in the eternal 
battle which life wages against death, thanks to that continual 
increase both of offspring and of fertile land which was like 
their very existence, their joy and their strength. They in- 
deed possessed the power of love, kindliness, and health ; and 
their energy did the rest—that will of action, that quiet bravery 
in the presence of the labour that is necessary, the labour that 
has made and that regulates the earth. But during the first 
two years they had to struggle incessantly. There were two 
disastrous winters with snow and ice, and March brought 
hail-storms and hurricanes which lett the crops lying low. 
Even as Lepailieur had threateningly predicted with a laugh 
of impotent envy, it seemed as if the earth meant to prove a 
bad mother, ungrateful to them for their toil, indifferent to 
their losses. During those two years they only extricated 
themselves from trouble thanks to the second fifty acres that 
they purchased from Séguin, to the west of the plateau, a 
fresh expanse of rich soil which they reclaimed amidst the 
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marshes, and which, in spite of frost and hail, yielded a pro- 
digious first harvest. As the estate gradually expanded, it 
also grew stronger, better able to bear ill-luck. 

But Mathieu and Marianne also had great family worries. 
Their five elder children gave them much anxiety, much 
fatigue. As with the soil, here again there was a daily battle, 
endless cares and endless fears. Little Gervais was stricken 
with fever and narrowly escaped death. Rose, too, one day filled 
them with the direst alarm, for she feli from a tree in their 
presence, but fortunately with no worse injury than a sprain. 
And, on the other hand, they were happy in the three others, 
Blaise, Denis, and Ambroise, who proved as healthy as young 
oak-trees. And when Marianne gave birth to her sixth child, 
on whom they bestowed the gay name of Claire, Mathieu cele- 
brated the new pledge of their affection by further acquisitions. 

Then, during the two ensuing years, their battles and 
sadness and joy all resulted in victory once more. Another 
child was born, and Mathieu went on to conquer new lands. 
There was ever much labour, much life expended, and much 
life realised and harvested. This time it was a question of 
enlarging the estate on the side vf the moorlands, the sandy, 
gravelly slopes where nothing had grown for centuries. The 
captured sources of the tableland, directed towards those un- 
cultivated tracts, gradually fertilised them, covered them with 
increasing vegetation. There were partial failures at first, and 
defeat even seemed possible, so great was the patient determi- 
nation which the creative effort demanded. But here, too, the 
crops at last overflowed, whilst the intelligent felling of a part 
of the purchased woods resulted in a large profit, and gave 
Mathieu an idea of cultivating some of the spacious clearings 
hitherto overgrown with brambles. 

And whilst the estate spread the children grew. It had 
been necessary to send the three elder ones—Blaise, Denis, and 
Ambroise—to a Lycée in Paris, whither they gallantly repaired 
each day by the first train, returning only in the evening. 
But the three others, little Gervais and the girls Rose and 
Claire, were still allowed all freedom in the midst of Nature. 
Marianne, however, gave birth to a seventh child, amidsi 
circumstances which caused Mathieu keen anxiety. For a 
moment, indeed, he feared that he might lose her. But her 
healthful temperament triumphed over all, and the child—a 
boy, named Gregoire—soon drank in life and strength, as from 
the very fount of existence. When Mathieu saw his wife 
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smiling again with that dear little one in her arms, he em- 
braced her passionately, and triumphed once again over every 
sorrow and every pang. Yet another child, yet more wealth 
and power, yet an additional force born into the world, another 
field ready for to-morrow’s harvest. 

And ’twas ever the great work, the good work, the work 
of fruitfulness spreading, thanks to the earth and to woman, 
both victorious over destruction, offering fresh means of 
subsistence each time a fresh child was born, and loving, 
willing, battling, toiling even amidst suffering, and ever 
tending to increase of life and increase of hope. 

+ + + * + * 

Then two more years rolled on. And during those two 
years Mathieu and Marianne had yet another child, a girl. 
And again, at the same time as the family increased, the 
estate of Chantebled was increased also—on one side by five- 
and-seventy acres of woodland stretching over the plateau as far 
as the fields of Mareuil, and on the other by five-and-seventy 
acres of sloping moorland, extending to the village of Monval, 
alongside the railway line. But the principal change was that, 
as the old hunting-box, the little dilapidated pavilion, no 
longer offered sufficient accommodation, a whole farmstead 
had to be erected—stone buildings, and barns and sheds, and 
stables and cowhouses—for farm hands and crops and animals, 
whose number increased at each enlargement of the estate. 

It was the resistless conquest of life; it was fruitfulness 
spreading in the sunlight; it was labour ever incessantly 
pursuing its work of creation amidst obstacles and suffering, 
ever making good all losses, and at each succeeding hour 
setting more energy, more health, and more joy in the veins 
of the world. 

But during those two years, whilst Chantebled grew, 
whilst labour and worry and victory alternated, Mathieu 
suddenly found himself mixed up in a terrible tragedy. He 
was obliged to come to Paris at times—more often indeed than 
he cared—now through his business relations with Séguin, 
now to sell, now to buy, now to order one thing or another. He 
often purchased implements and appliances at the Beauchéne 
works, and had thus kept up intercourse with Morange, who 
once more seemed a changed man. Time had largely healed 
the wound left by his wife’s death, particularly as she 
seemed to live again in Reine, to whom he was more attached 
than ever. Reine was no longer a child; she had become a 
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woman. Still her father hoped to keep her with him some 
years yet, whilst working with all diligence, saving and 
saving every penny that he could spare, in order to increase 
her dowry. 

But the inevitable was on the march, for the girl had 
become the constant companion of Séraphine. The latter, 
however depraved she might be, had certainly in the first 
instance entertained no idea of corrupting the child whom she 
patronised. She had at first taken her solely to such places of 
amusement as were fit for her years and understanding. But 
little by little the descent had come. Reine, too, as she grew 
into a woman, amidst the hours of idleness when she was left 
alone by her father—who, perforce, had to spend his days at 
the Beauchéne works—developed an ardent temperament and 
a thirst for every frivolous pleasure. And by degrees the once 
simply petted child became a participator in Séraphine’s own 
reckless life. 

When the end came, and Reine found herself left alone to 
bear her trouble, both women quite lost their heads. Such a 
blow might kill Morange. Everything must be hidden from 
him; but how? ‘Thereupon Sérafine devised a plan. She 
obtained permission for Reine to accompany her on a visit 
into the country; but whilst the fond father imagined that his 
daughter was enjoying herself among society folk at a chateau 
in the Loiret, she was really hiding in Paris. It was indeed a 
repetition of her mother's tragic story, with this difference— 
that Séraphine addressed herself to no vulgar Madame Rouche, 
but to an assistant of her own surgeon, a certain Sarraille, 
who had a dingy consulting-room in the Passage Tivoli. 

Jt was a bright day in August, and Mathieu, who had 
come to Paris to make some purchases at the Beauchéne 
works, was lunching alone with Morange at the latter's flat, 
when Séraphine arrived there breathless and in consternation. 
Reine, she said, had been taken ill in the country, and she 
had brought her back to Paris to her own flat. But it was 
not thither ; it was to Sarraille’s house that she drove Morange 
and Mathieu. And there the frightful scene which had been 
enacted at La Rouche’s at the time of Valérie’s death was 
repeated. Reine, too, was dead—dead like her mother! And 
Morange in a first outburst of fury threatened both Séraphine 
and Sarraille with the scaffold. 

For half an hour there was no mastering him, but all at 
once he broke down, To lose his daughter as he had lost his 
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wife was too appalling ; the blow was too great ; he only had 
strength left him to weep. Sarraille, moreover, resolutely 
defended himself; he swore that he had known nothing of the 
truth, that the deceased girl had simply come to him for 
ordinary advice, and that both she and the Baroness had 
deceived him. Then Séraphine on her side took hold of 
Morange’s hands, protesting her devotion, her frightful grief, 
her fear, too, lest the reputation of the poor dear girl should 
be dragged through the mire, if he (the father) did not keep 
the terrible secret. She accepted her share of responsibility 
and blame, admitted that she had been very culpable, and 
spoke of eternal remorse. But might the terrible truth be 
buried in the dead girl’s grave, might there be none but pure 
flowers strewn upon that grave, might she who lay therein be 
regretted by all who had known her, like one snatched away 
in all the innocence of youth and beauty ! 

And Morange yielded to his weakness of heart, stifling the 
while with sobs, and scarce repeating that word ‘ Murderers!’ 
which had sprung from his lips so impulsively a little while 
before. He thought, too, of the scandal of a post-mortem 
examination, of proceedings at law, of the newspapers re- 
counting the sad story, and No! no! he could have 
none of that. Whatever might be Séraphine’s character, she 
had spoken rightly this time. 

Then his powerlessness to avenge his daughter completed 
his prostration. It was as if he had been beaten almost to 
the point of death ; every one of his limbs was bruised, his 
head seemed empty, his heart cold and scarce able to beat. 
And he sank into a sort of second childhood, clasping his 
hands and stammering plaintively, terrified, and beseeching’ 
compassion, like one whose sufferings are too hard to bear. 

And when Mathieu sought to console him he muttered: 
“Oh, it is all over. They have both gone, one after the 
other, and I alone am guilty. The first time it was I who 
lied to Reine, telling her that her mother was travelling; and 
then she in her turn lied to me the other day with that story 
of an invitation to a chateau in the country. Ah! if eight 
years ago I had only opposed my poor Valérie’s madness, my 
poor Reine would still be alive to-day. . . . Yes, it is all my 
fault; I alone killed them by my weakness. I am their 
murderer.’ 

Shivering, deathly cold, he went on amid his sobs: ‘ And, ’ 
wretched fool that I have been, I have killed them through 
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loving them too much. They were so beautiful, and it was 
so excusable for them to be rich and gay and happy. One 
after the other they took my heart from me, and I lived only 
in them and by them and for them. When one had left me, 
the other became my all in all, and for her, my daughter, I 
again indulged in the dream of ambition which had originated 
with her mother. And yet I killed them both, and my mad 
desire to rise and conquer fortune led me to that twofold 
crime. Ah! when I think that even this morning I still 
dared to esteem myself happy at having but that one child, 
that daughter to cherish! What foolish blasphemy against 
love and life! She is dead now, dead like her mother, and I 
am alone, with nobody to love and nobody to love me— 
neither wife nor daughter, neither desire nor will, but alone— 
ah! all alone, for ever!’ 

It was the cry of supreme abandonment that he raised, 
whilst sinking to the floor strengthless, with a great void 
within him; and all he could do was to press Mathieu’s 
hands and stammer: ‘Leave me—tell me nothing. You 
alone were right. I refused the offers of life, and life has now 
taken everything from me!’ 

Mathieu, in tears himself, kissed him and lingered yet a 
few moments longer in that tragic den, feeling more moved 
than he had ever felt before. And when he went off he left 
the unhappy Morange in the charge of Séraphine, who now 
treated him like a little ailing child whose will-power was 
entirely gone. 

At Chantebled, as time went on, Mathieu and Marianne 
founded, created, increased and multiplied. During the two 
years which elapsed, they again proved victorious in the 
eternal battle which life wages against death, thanks to that 
continual increase both of offspring and of fertile land 
which was like their very existence, their joy, and their 
strength. They indeed possessed the power of love, kindli- 
ness, and health; and their energy did the rest—that will of 
action, that quiet bravery in the presence of the labour that 
is necessary, the labour that has made and that regulates the 
world. They were, however, still in the ee earlier 
stage of their work of conquest, and they~otten- wept with 
grief and anxiety. Many were their cares, too, in transforming 
the old pavilion into afarm. The outlay was considerable, and 
at times it seemed as if the crops would never pay the build- 
ing accounts. Moreover, as the enterprise grew in magnitude, 
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and there came more and more cattle, more and more horses, 
a larger staff of both men and girls became necessary, to say 
nothing of additional implements and appliances, and the 
increase of supervision which left the Froments little rest. 
Mathieu controlled the agricultural part of the enterprise, 
ever seeking improved methods for drawing from the earth all 
the life that slumbered within it. And Marianne watched over 
the farmyard, the dairy, the poultry runs, and showed herself 
a first-class accountant, keeping the books, and receiving 
and paying money away. And thus, in spite of recurring 
worries, strokes of bad luck and inevitable mistakes, fortune 
smiled on them athwart all worries and losses, so brave and 
sensible did they prove in their incessant daily struggle. 

Apart, too, from the new buildings, the estate was 
increased by five-and-seventy acres of woodland, and five- 
and-seventy acres of sandy sloping soil. Mathieu’s battle 
with those sandy slopes became yet keener, more and more 
heroic as his field of action expanded; but he ended by con- 
quering, by fertilising them yet more each season, thanks 
to the fructifying springs which he directed through them 
upon every side. And in the same way he cut broad roads 
through the new woods which he purchased on the plateau, 
in order to increase the means of communication and carry 
into effect his idea of using the clearings as pasture for his 
cattle, pending the time when he might largely devote him- 
self to stock-raising. In this wise, then, the battle went on, 
and spread incessantly in all directions; and the chances of 
decisive victory likewise increased, compensation for possible 
loss on one side being found on another where the harvest 
proved prodigious. 

And, like the estate, the children also grew. Blaise and 
Denis, the twins, now already fourteen years of age, reaped 
prize after prize ab the Lycée, putting their younger brother, 
Ambroise, slightly to shame, for his quick and ingenious 
mind was often busy with other matters than his lessons. 
Gervais, the girls Rose and Claire, as well as the last-born 
boy, little Gyegoire, were yet too young to be trusted alone 
in Paris, and hey continued growing in the open air of 
the country, without any great mishap befalling them. And 
at the end of those two years Marianne gave birth to her 
eighth child, this time a girl, named Louise; and when 
Mathieu saw her up and about once more, smiling with the 
dear little babe in her arms, he embraced her passionately, 
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and triumphed once again over every sorrow and every pang. 
Yet another child, yet more wealth and power, yet an addi- 
tional force born into the world, another field ready for to- 
morrow’s harvest. 

And ’twas ever the great work, the good work, the work 
of fruitfulness spreading, thanks to the earth and thanks to 
woman, both victorious over destruction, offering fresh means 
of subsistence each time a fresh child was born, and loving, 
willing, battling, toiling, even amidst suffering, and ever 
tending to increase of life and increase of hope. 

* * * * * # 

Then two more years rolled on, and during those two 
years Mathieu and Marianne had yet another child, another 
daughter, whom they called Madeleine. And once again the 
estate of Chantebled was increased; this time by all the 
marshland whose ponds and whose springs remained to be 
drained and captured on the west of the plateau. The whole 
of this part of the property was now acquired by the 
Froments—two hundred acres of land where, hitherto, only 
water plants had grown, but which now was given over to 
cultivation, and yielded abundant crops. And the new 
sources, canalised on every side, again carried beneficent life 
to the sandy slopes, and fertilised them. It was life’s resist- 
less conquest ; it was fruitfulness spreading in the sunlight; 
it was labour ever incessantly pursuing its work of creation 
amidst obstacles and suffering, making good all losses, and 
at each succeeding hour setting more energy, more health, 
and more joy in the veins of the world. 

This time it was Séguin himself who asked Mathieu to 
purchase a fresh part of the estate, pressing him even to take 
all that was left of it, woods and moorland—extending over 
some five hundred acres. Nowadays Séguin was often in 
need of money, and in order to do business he offered 
Mathieu lower terms and all sorts of advantages; but the 
other prudently declined the proposals, keeping steadfastly 
to his original intentions, which were that he would proceed 
with his work of creation step by step, in accordance with his 
exact means and requirements. Moreover, a certain difficulty 
arose with regard to the purchase of the remaining moors, 
for enclosed by this land, eastward, near the railway line, 
were a few acres belonging to Lepailleur, the miller, who had 
never done anything with them. And so Mathieu preferred 
to select what remained of the marshy plateau, adding, 
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however, that he would enter into negotiations respecting the 
moorland later on, when the miller should have consented 
to sell his enclosure. He knew that, ever since his property 
had been increasing, Lepailleur had regarded him with the 
greatest jealousy and hatred, and he did not think it advis- 
able to apply to him personally, certain as he felt that he 
would fail in his endeavour. Séguin, however, pretended that 
if he only took up the matter he would know how to bring 
the miller to reason, and even secure the enclosure for next 
to nothing. And indeed, thinking that he might yet induce 
Mathieu to purchase all the remaining property, he deter- 
mined to see Lepailleur and negotiate with him before even 
signing the deed which was to convey to Mathieu the selected 
marshland on the plateau. 

However, the outcome proved such as Mathieu had fore- 
seen. Lepailleur asked such a monstrous price for his few 
acres enclosed within the estate that nothing could be done. 
When he was approached on the subject by Séguin, he made 
little secret of the rage he felt at Mathieu’s triumph. He 
had told the young man that he would never succeed in 
reaping an ear of wheat from that uncultivated expanse, given 
over to brambles for centuries past; and yet now it was 
covered with abundant crops! And this had increased the 
miller’s rancour against the soil; he hated it yet more than 
ever for its harshness to him, a peasant’s son, and its kindli- 
ness towards that bourgeois, who seemed to have fallen from 
heaven expressly to revolutionise the region. Thus, in 
answer to Séguin, he declared with a sneer that since 
sorcerers had sprung up who were able to make wheat sprout 
from stones, his patch of ground was now worth its weight 
in gold. Several years previously, no doubt, he had offered 
Séguin the enclosure for a trifle ; but times had changed, and 
he now crowed loudly over the other’s folly in not entertain- 
ing his previous offer. 

On the other hand, there seemed little likelihood of his 
turning the enclosure to account himself, for he was more 
disgusted than ever with the tilling of the soil. His disposi- 
tion had been further embittered by the birth of a daughter, 
whom he would willingly have dispensed with, anxious as he 
was with respect to his son Antonin, now a lad of twelve, who 
proved so sharp and quick at school that he was regarded by 
the folks of Janville as alittle prodigy. Mathieu had mortally 
offended the father and mother by suggesting that Antonin 
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should be sent to an agricultural college—a very sensible 
suggestion, but one which exasperated them, determined as 
they were to make him a gentleman. 

As Lepailleur would not part with his enclosure on any 
reasonable terms, Séguin had to content himself for the time 
with selling Mathieu the selected marshland on the plateau. 
A deed of conveyance having been prepared, they exchanged 
signatures. And then, on Séguin’s hands, there still remained 
nearly two hundred and fifty acres of woods in the direction 
of Lillebonne, together with the moorlands stretching to 
Vieux-Bourg, in which Lepailleur’s few acres were enclosed. 

It was on the occasion of the visits which he paid Séguin 
in reference to these matters that Mathieu became acquainted 
with the terrible break-up of the other’s home. The very 
rooms of the house in the Avenue d’Antin, particularly the 
once sumptuous ‘ cabinet,’ spoke of neglect and abandonment. 
The desire to cut a figure in society, and to carry the ‘ fad’ 
of the moment to extremes, ever possessed Séguin; and thus 
he had for a while renounced his pretended artistic tastes for 
certain new forms of sport—the motor-car craze, and so forth. 
But his only real passion was horseflesh, and to this he at last 
returned. A racing stable which he set up quickly helped on his 
ruin. Women and gaming had been responsible for the loss of 
part of his large fortune, and now horses were devouring the 
remainder. It was said, too, that he gambled at the Bourse, 
in the hope of recouping himself for his losses on the Turf, and 
by way, too, of affecting an air of power and influence, for he 
allowed it to be supposed that he obtained information direct 
from members of the Government. And as his losses 
increased and downfall threatened him, all that remained of 
the bel esprit and moralist, once so prone to discuss literature 
and social philosophy with Santerre, was an embittered, im- 
potent individual—one who had proclaimed himself a pessimist 
for fashion’s sake, and was now caught in his own trap; 
having spoilt his existence, in such wise that he was now but 
an artisan of corruption and death. 

All was disaster in his home. Céleste the maid had long 
since been dismissed, and the children were now in the charge 
of a certain German governess called Nora, who virtually 
ruledthe house. That Séguin was her lover was patent to one 
and all; but then, was not Séguin’s wife in love with San- 
terre? The worst was, that this double life, which seemed to 
be accepted on either side, was known to the children, or, at all 
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events; to the elder daughter Lucie, yet scarcely in her teens, 
There had been terrible scenes with this child, who evinced a 
mystical disposition, and was ever talking of becoming a nun 
when she grew up. Gaston, her brother, recalled his father ; 
he was brutal in his ways, narrow-minded, supremely egotis- 
tical. Very different was the little girl Andrée, who had been 
brought up by La Catiche. She had become a pretty child— 
so affectionate, docile, and gay, that she scarcely complained 
even of her brother’s teasing, almost bullying ways. ‘ What a 
pity,’ thought Mathieu, ‘ that so lovable a child should have to 
grow up amidst such surroundings ! ’ 

And then his thoughts turned to his own home—to 
Chantebled. The debts contracted at the outset of his enter- 
prise had at last been paid, and he alone was now the master 
there, resolved to have no other partners than his wife and 
children, It was for each of his children that he conquered a 
fresh expanse of land. That estate would remain their home, 
their source of nourishment, the tie linking them together, 
even if they became dispersed through the world in a variety 
of social positions. And thus how decisive was that growth 
of the property, the acquisition of that last lot of marshland 
which allowed the whole plateau to be cultivated! There 
might now come yet another child, for there would be food 
for him; wheat would grow to provide him with daily bread. 
And when the work was finished, when the last springs were 
captured, and the land had been drained and cleared, how pro- 
digious was the scene at springtide !—with the whole expanse, 
as far as eye could see, one mass of greenery, full of the pro- 
mise of harvest. Therein was compensation for every tear, 
every worry and anxiety of the earlier days of labour. 

Meantime Mathieu, amidst his creative work, received 
Marianne’s gay and courageous assistance. And she was not 
inerely a skilful helpmate, taking a share in the general 
management, keeping the accounts, and watching over the 
home. She remained beth a loving and well-loved spouse, 
and a mother who nursed, reared, and educated her little ones 
in order to give them some of her own sense and heart. As 
Boutan remarked, it is not enough for a woman to have a 
child ; she should also possess healthy moral gifts in order that 
she may bring it up in creditable fashion. Marianne, for her 
part, made it her pride to obtain everything from her children 
by dint of gentleness and grace. She was listened to, cbeyed, 
and worshipped by them, because she was so beautiful, so 
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kind, and so greatly beloved. Her task was scarcely easy, 
since she had so many children already ; but in all things 
she proceeded in a very orderly fashion, utilising the elder to 
watch over the younger ones, giving each a little share of 
loving authority, and extricating herself from every embarrass- 
ment by setting truth and justice above one and all. Blaise 
and Denis, the twins, who were now sixteen, and Ambroise, 
who was nearly fourteen, did in a measure escape her 
authority, being largely in their father’s hands. But around 
her she had all the others—from Rose, who was eleven, to 
Louise, who was two years old ; between them, at intervals of 
a couple of years, coming Gervais, Claire, and Gregoire. And 
each time that one flew away, as it were, feeling his wings 
strong enough for flight, there appeared another to nestle 
beside her. And it was again a daughter, Madeleine, who 
came at the expiration of those two years. And when 
Mathieu saw his wife erect and smiling again, with the dear 
little girl at her breast, he embraced her tenderly and 
triumphed once again over every sorrow and every pang. Yet 
another child, yet more wealth and power, yet an additional 
force born into the world, another field ready for to-morrow’s 
harvest. 

And ’twas ever the great work, the good work, the work of 
fruitfulness spreading, thanks to the earth and thanks to 
woman, both victorious over destruction, offering fresh means 
of subsistence each time a fresh child was born, and loving, 
willing, battling, toiling even amidst suffering, and ever 
tending to increase of life and increase of hope. 


XIII 


Two more years went by, and during those two years Mathieu 
and Marianne had yet another daughter; and this time, as 
the family increased, Chantebled also was increased by all the 
woodland extending eastward of the plateau to the distant 
farms of Mareuil and Lillebonne. All the northern part of 
the property was thus acquired : more than five hundred acres 
of woods, intersected by clearings which roads soon connected 
together, And those clearings, transformed into pasture-land, 
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watered by the neighbouring springs, enabled Mathieu to 
treble his live-stock and attempt cattle-raising on a large scale, 
It was the resistless conquest of life, it was fruitfulness 
spreading in the sunlight, it was labour ever incessantly 
pursuing its work of creation amidst obstacles and suffering, 
making good all losses, and at each succeeding hour setting 
more energy, more health, and more joy in the veins of the 
world. 

Since the Froments had become conquerors, busily 
founding a little kingdom and building up a substantial 
fortune in land, the Beauchénes no longer derided them 
respecting what they had once deemed their extravagant idea 
in establishing themselves in the country. Astonished and 
anticipating now the fullest success, they treated them as 
well-to-do relatives, and occasionally visited them, delighted 
with the aspect of that big, bustling farm, so full of life and 
prosperity. It was in the course of these visits that Constance 
renewed her intercourse with her former schoolfellow, Madame 
Angelin, the Froments’ neighbour. A great change had come 
over the Angelins; they had ended by purchasing a little 
house at the end of the village, where they invariably spent 
the summer, but their buoyant happiness seemed to have 
departed. They had long desired to remain unburdened by 
children, and now they eagerly longed to have a child, and 
none came, though Claire, the wife, was as yet but six-and- 
thirty. Her husband, the once gay, handsome musketeer, 
was already turning grey and losing his eyesight—to such 
a degree, indeed, that he could scarcely see well enough to 
continue his profession as a fan-painter. 

When Madame Angelin went to Paris she often called on 
Constance, to whom, before long, she confided all her worries. 
She had been in a doctor’s hands for three years, but all to 
no avail, and now during the last six months she had been 
consulting a certain Madame Bourdieu, of the Rue de 
Miromesnil, said she. 

Constance at first made light of her friend’s statements, 
and in part declined to believe her. But when she found 
herself alone she felt disquieted by what she had heard. 
Perhaps she would have treated the matter as mere idle tittle- 
tattle, if she had not already regretted that she herself had no 
second child. On the day when the unhappy Morange had 
lost his only daughter, and had remained struck down, utterly 
alone in life, she had experienced a vague feeling of anguish. 
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Since that supreme loss the wretched accountant had been 
living on in a state of imbecile stupefaction, simply discharging 
his duties in a mechanical sort of way from force of habit. 
Scarcely speaking, but showing great gentleness of manner, 
he lived like one who was stranded, fated to remain for 
ever at Beauchéne’s works, where his salary had now risen to 
eight thousand francs a year.! It was not known what he 
did with this amount, which was considerable for a man who 
led such a narrow regular life, free from expenses and fancies 
outside his home—that flat which was much too big for him, 
but which he had, nevertheless, obstinately retained, shutting 
himself up therein, and leading a most misanthropic life in 
fierce solitude. 

It was his grievous prostration which had at one moment 
quite upset and affected Constance, in such wise that she had 
even sobbed with the desolate man—she whose tears flowed so 
seldom! No doubt a thought that she might have had other 
children than Maurice came back to her in certain bitter 
hours of unconscious self-examination, when from the depths 
of her being, in which feelings of motherliness awakened, 
there rose vague fear, sudden dread, such as she had never 
known before. 

Yet Maurice, her son, after a delicate youth which had 
necessitated great care, was now a handsome fellow of 
nineteen, still somewhat pale, but vigorous in appearance. 
He had completed his studies in a fairly satisfactory manner, 
and was already helping his father in the management of the 
works. , And his adoring mother had never set higher hopes 
upon his head. She already pictured him as the master of 
that great establishment, whose prosperity he would yet 
increase, thereby rising to royal wealth and power. 

Constance’s worship for that only son, to-morrow’s hero, 
increased the more since his father day by day declined in 
her estimation, till she regarded him in fact with naught but 
contempt and disgust. It was a logical downfall, which she 
could not stop, and the successive phases of which she herself 
fatally precipitated. At the outset she had overlooked his 
faults; then, from a spirit of duty, and to save him from 
irreparable folly, she had sought to retain him near her; and 
finally, failing in her endeavour, she had begun to feel loath- 
ing and disgust. He was now two-and-forty, he drank too 
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much, he ate too much, he smoked too much. He was 
growing corpulent and scant of breath, with hanging lips and 
heavy eyelids; he no longer took care of his person as 
formerly, but went about anyhow, and indulged in the 
coarsest pleasantries. But it was more particularly away 
from his home that he sank into degradation, indulgingin 
the low debauchery which had ever attracted him. Every © 
now and again he disappeared from the house for days, 
and then concocted such ridiculous falsehoods that he 
could not be believed, or else did not take the trouble to lie at 
all. Constance, who felt powerless to influence him, ended by 
allowing him complete freedom. The worst was, that the 
dissolute life he led grievously affected the business. He 
who had been such a great and energetic worker had lost 
both mental and bodily vigour; he could no longer plan 
remunerative strokes of business; he no longer had the 
strength to undertake important ccntracts. He lingered in 
bed of a morning, and remained for three or four days 
without once going round the works, letting disorder and 
waste accumulate there, in such wise that his once triumphal 
stock-takings now year by year showed a falling-off. And 
what an end it was for that egotist, that enjoyer, so gaily and 
noisily active, who had always professed that money—capital 
increased tenfold by the labour of others—was the only 
desirable source of power, and whom excess of money and 
excess of enjoyment now cast with appropriate irony to slow 
ruin, the final paralysis of the impotent. 

But a supreme blow was to fall on Constance and fill 
her with horror of her husband. Some anonymous letters, 
the low, treacherous revenge of a dismissed servant, apprised 
her of Beauchéne’s former intrigue with Norine, that work- 
girl who had been spirited away none knew whither. 
Though ten years had elapsed since that occurrence, Con- 
stance could not think of it without a feeling of revolt. 
Whither had that child been sent? Was he still alive? 
What ignominious existence was he leading? She was 
vaguely jealous of the boy. The thought that her husband 
had two sons and she but one was painful to her now that 
all her motherly nature was aroused. However, she devoted 
herself yet more ardently to her beloved Maurice; she made 
a demi-god of him, and for his sake even sacrificed her just ran- 
cour. She indeed came to the conclusion that he must not 
suffer from his father’s indignity, and so it was for him that, 
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with extraordinary strength of will, she ever preserved a proud 
demeanour, feigning that she was ignorant of everything, 
never addressing a reproach to her husband, but remaining, 
in the presence of others, the same respectful wife as formerly. 
And even when they were alone together she kept silence and 
avoided explanations and quarrels. Never even thinking of 
the possibility of revenge, she seemed, in presence of her 
husband’s profligacy, to attach herself more firmly to her 
home, clinging to her son, and protected by him from thought 
of evil as much as by her own sternness of heart and 
principles. And thus sorely wounded, full of repugnance but 
hiding her contempt, she awaited the triumph of that son 
who would purify and save the house, feeling the greatest 
faith in his strength, and quite surprised and anxious 
whenever, all at once, without reasonable cause, a little quiver 
from the unknown brought her a chill, affecting her heart 
as with remorse for some long-past fauli which she no longer 
remembered. 

That little quiver came back while she listened to all that 
Madame Angelin confided to her. And at last she became 
quite interested in her friend’s case, and offered to accompany 
her some day when she might be calling on Madame 
Bourdieu. In the end they arranged to meet one Thursday 
afternoon for the purpose of going together to the Rue de 
Miromesnil. 

As it happened, that same Thursday, about two o’clock, 
Mathieu, who had come to Paris to see about a threshing- 
machine at Beauchéne’s works, was quietly walking along the 
Rue La Boétie when he met Cécile Moineaud, who was carrying 
a little parcel carefully tied round with string. She was now 
nearly twenty-one, but had remained slim, pale and weak, 
since passing through the hands of Dr. Gaude. Mathieu had 
taken a great liking to her during the few months she had 
spent as a servant at Chantebled ; and later, knowing what 
had befallen her at the hospital, he had regarded her with 
deep compassion. He had busied himself to find her easy 
work, and a friend of his had given her some cardboard boxes 
to paste together, the only employment that did not tire her 
thin weak hands. So childish had she remained that one 
would have taken her for a young girl suddenly arrested in 
her growth. Yet her slender fingers were skilful, and she 
contrived to earn some two francs a day in making the little 
boxes, And as she suffered greatly at her parents’ home, 
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tortured by her brutal surroundings there, and robbed of her 
earnings week by week, her dream was to secure a home of 
her own, to find a little money that would enable her to 
instal herself in a room where she might live in peace and 
quietness. It had occurred to Mathieu to give her a pleasant 
surprise some day by supplying her with the small sum she 
needed. 

‘Where are you running so fast ?’ he gaily asked her. 

The meeting seemed to take her aback, and she answered 
in an evasive, embarrassed way: ‘I am going to the Rue de 
Miromesnil for a call I have to make. 

Noticing his kindly air, however, she soon told him the 
truth. Her sister, that poor creature Norine, had just given 
birth to another child, her third, at Madame Bourdieu’s 
establishment. Her lover had cast her adrift, and she had 
been obliged to sell her few sticks of furniture in order to get 
together a couple of hundred francs, and thus secure admit- 
tance to Madame Bourdieu’s house, for the mere idea of 
having to go to a hospital terrified her. Whenever she might 
be able to get about again, however, she would find herself: 
in the streets, with the task of beginning life anew at one- 
and-thirty years of age. 

‘She never behaved unkindly to me,’ resumed Cécile. ‘I 
pity her with all my heart, and I have been to see her. Iam 
taking her a little chocolate now. Ah! if you only saw her 
little boy! he is a perfect love ! ” 

The poor girl’s eyes shone, and her thin pale face became 
radiant with a smile; for the instinct of maternity remained 
keen within her. 

‘What a pity it is,’ she continued, ‘that Norine is so 
obstinately determined on again getting rid of the baby! 
This little fellow, it’s true, cries so much that she has had 
to give him the breast. But it’s only for the time being; she 
says that she can’t see him starve while he remains near 
her. It quite upsets me to think that one can get rid of 
one’s children like that; I had an idea of arranging things 
very differently. You know that I want to leave my parents, 
don’t you? Well, I thought of renting a room and of taking 
my sister and her little boy with me. I would show Norine 
how to cut out and pasie up those little boxes, and we might 
live, all three, happily together.’ 

‘And won’t she consent ?’ asked Mathieu. 

‘Oh ! she told me that I was mad; and there’s some truth 
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in that, for I have no money even to rent a room. Ah! if 
you only knew how it distresses me.’ 

Mathieu concealed his emotion, and resumed in his quiet 
way: ‘ Well, there are rooms to be rented. And you would 
find a friend to help you. Only I am much afraid that you 
will never persuade your sister to keep her child, for I:fancy 
that I know her ideas on that subject. A miracle would be 
needed to change them.’ 

Quick-witted as she was, Cécile darted a glance at him. 
The friend he spoke of was himself. Good heavens! would 
her dream come true? She ended by bravely saying : ‘ Listen, 
monsieur ; you are so kind that you really ought to do me a 
last favour. It would be to come with me and see Norine 
at once. You alone can talk to her and prevail on her 
perhaps. But let us walk slowly, for I am stifling, I feel 
so happy.’ 

Mathieu, deeply touched, walked on beside her. They 
turned the corner of the Rue de Miromesnil, and his own 
heart began to beat as they climbed the stairs of Madame 
Bourdieu’s establishment. Ten years ago! Was it possible ? 
He recalled everything that he had seen and heard in that 
house. And it all seemed to date from yesterday, for the 
building had not changed; indeed, he fancied that he could 
recognise the very grease-spots on the doors. on the various 
landings. . 

Following Cécile to Norine’s room, he found Norine up 
and dressed, but seated on her bed and feeding her babe. 

‘ What ! is it you, monsieur ?’ she exclaimed, as soon as 
she recognised her visitor. ‘It is very kind of Cécile to have 
brought you. Ah! mon Dieu, what a lot of things have 
happened since I last saw you! We are none of us any the 
younger.’ 

He scrutinised her, and she did indeed seem to him much 
aged. She was one of those blondes who fade rapidly after 
their thirtieth year. Still, if her face had become pasty and 
wore à weary expression, she remained pleasant-looking, and 
seemed as heedless, as careless as ever. 

Cécile wished to bring matters to the point at once. 
‘Here is your chocolate,’ she began. ‘I met Monsieur 
Froment in the street, and he is so kind and takes so much 
interest in me that he is willing to help me in carrying out 
my idea of renting a room where you might live and work 
with me. So I begged him to come up here and talk with 
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you, and prevail on you to keep that poor little fellow of 
yours. You see, I don’t want to take you unawares; I warn 
you in advance.’ : 

Norine started with emotion, and began to protest. ‘What 
is all this again?’ said she, ‘No, no, I don’t want to be 
worried. I’m too unhappy as it is.’ 

But Mathieu immediately intervened, and made her 
understand that if she reverted to the life she had been 
leading she would simply sink lower and lower. She herself 
had no illusions on that point; she spoke bitterly enough of 
her experiences. Her youth had flown, her good-looks were 
departing, and the prospect seemed hopeless enough. But 
then, what could she do? When one had fallen into the 
mire one had to stay there. 

‘Ah! yes, ah! yes,’ said she; ‘I’ve had enough of that 
horrid life which some folks think so amusing. But it’s 
like a stone round my neck; I can’t get rid of it. T shall 
have to keep to it till I’m picked up in some corner and 
carried off to die at a hospital.’ 

She spoke these words with the fierce energy of one who 
all at once clearly perceives the fate which she cannot escape. 
Then she glanced at her infant, who was still sucking. ‘He 
had better go his way and I'll go mine,’ she added. ‘Like 
that we sha’n’t inconvenience one another.’ 

This time her voice softened, and an expression of infinite 
tenderness passed over her desolate face. And Mathieu, in 
astonishment, divining the new emotion that possessed her, 
though she did not say it, made haste to rejoin: ‘To let him 
go his way would be the shortest way to kill him, now that 
you have begun to feed him yourself.’ 

“Is it my fault?’ she angrily exclaimed. ‘I didn’t want 
to feed him ; you know what my ideas were. And I flew into 
a passion and almost fought Madame Bourdieu when she put 
him in my arms. But then how could I hold out? He cried 
so dreadfully with hunger, poor little mite! and seemed to 
suffer so much, that I was weak enough to let him suck just 
a little. I didn’tintend to repeat it, but the next day he cried 
again, and so I had to continue, worse luck for me! There 
was no pity shown me; I’ve been made a hundred times more 
unhappy than I should have been, for, of course, I shall soon 
have to get rid of him.’ 

Tears appeared in her eyes. It was the oft-recurring 
story of the girl-mother who is prevailed upon to suckle her 
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child for a few days, in the hope that she will grow attached 
to the babe and be unable to part from it. The chief object 
in view is to save the child, because its best nurse is its 
natural nurse, the mother. And Norine, instinctively divin- 
ing the trap set for her, had struggled to escape it, and 
repeated, sensibly enough, that one ought not to begin such 
a task when one meant to throw it up in a few days’ time. 
As soon as she yielded she was certain to be caught; her 
egotism was bound to be vanquished by the wave of pity, 
love, and hope that would sweep through her heart. The 
poor, pale, puny infant had weighed but little the first time 
he took the breast. But every morning afterwards he had 
been weighed afresh, and on the wall at the foot of the bed 
had been hung the diagram indicating the daily difference of 
weight. At first Norine had taken little interest in the 
matter, but as the line gradually ascended, plainly indicating 
how much the child was profiting, she gave it more and more 
attention. All at once, as the result of an indisposition, the 
line had dipped down; and since then she had always 
feverishly awaited the weighing, eager to see if the line would 
once more ascend. Then, a continuous rise having set in, 
she laughed with delight. That little line, which ever 
ascended, told her that her child was saved, and that all the 
weight and strength he acquired was derived from her own 
being. She was completing the appointed work ; and mother- 
liness, at last awakened within her, was blossoming in a 
florescence of love. 

‘Tf you want to kill him,’ continued Mathieu, ‘you need 
only take him from your breast. See how eagerly the poor 
little chap is sucking!’ 

This was indeed true. And Norine burst into big sobs: 
‘Mon Diew! you are beginning to torture me again. Do 
you think that I shall take any pleasure in getting rid of him 
now? You force me to say things which make me cry at 
night when I think of them. I shall feel as if my very heart 
were being torn out when this child is taken from me! 
There, are you both pleased that you have made me say it? 
But what good does it do to put me in such a state, since 
nobody can remedy things, and he must needs go to the 
foundlings, whilst I return to the gutter, to wait for the 
broom that’s to sweep me away ? ’ 

But Cécile, who likewise was weeping, kissed and kissed 
the child, and again reverted to her dream, explaining how 
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happy they would be, all three of them, in a nice room, which 
she pictured full of endless joys, like some Paradise. It was 
by no means difficult to cut out and paste up the little boxes. 
As soon as Norine should know the work, she, who was 
strong, might perhaps earn three francs a day at it. And 
five francs a day between them, would not that mean fortune, 
the rearing of the child, and all evil things forgotten, at an 
end? Norine, more weary than ever, gave way at last, and 
ceased refusing. 

‘ You daze me,’ she said. ‘I don’t know. Do as you like 
—but certainly it will be great happiness to keep this dear 
little fellow with me.’ 

Cécile, enraptured, clapped her hands; whilst Mathieu, 
who was greatly moved, gave utterance to these deeply signifi- 
cant words : ‘ You have saved him, and now he saves you.’ 

Then Norine at last smiled. She felt happy now; a great 
weight had been lifted from her heart. And carrying her child 
in her arms she insisted on accompanying her sister and their 
friend to the first floor. 

During the last half-hour Constance and Madame Angelin 
had been deep in consultation with Madame Bourdieu. The 
former had not given her name, but had simply played the part 
of an obliging friend accompanying another on an occasion 
of some delicacy. Madame Bourdieu, with the keen scent 
characteristic of her profession, divined a possible customer in 
that inquisitive lady who put such strange questions to her. 
However, a rather painful scene took place, for realising that 
she could not for ever deceive Madame Angelin with false 
hopes, Madame Bourdieu decided to tell her that she feared 
her case was hopeless. True, she had known instances which 
had turned out otherwise, and she entered into a variety of 
particulars which interested Constance, the more as she 
imagined them to be applicable to herself. She at last made 
Madame Bourdieu a sign to entreat her to continue deceiving 
her friend, if only for charity's sake. The other, therefore, 
whilst conducting her visitors to the landing, spoke some 
hopeful words to Madame Angelin : ‘ After all, dear madame,’ 
said she, ‘ one must never despair. I did wrong to speak as I 
did just now. I may yet be mistaken. Come back to see me 
again.’ 
© At this moment Mathieu and Cécile were still on the 
landing in conversation with Norine, whose infant had fallen 

asleep in her arms. Constance and Madame Angelin were so 
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surprised at finding the farmer of Chantebled in the company 
ofthe two young women that th:y pretended they did not see 
him. All at once, however, Constance, with the help of 
memory, recognised Norine, the more readily perhaps as she 
was now aware that Mathieu had, ten years previously, acted 
as her husband’s intermediary. And a feeling of revolt and 
the wildest fancies instantly arose within her. What was 
Mathieu doing in that house ? whose child was it that the 
young woman carried in her arms? At thai moment the 
other child seemed to peer forth from the past; she saw it in 
swaddling clothes, like the infant there ; indeed, she almost 
confounded one with the other, and imagined that it was in 
truth her husband’s illegitimate son that was sleeping in his 
mother’s arms before her. Then all the satisfaction she had 
derived from what she had heard Madame Bourdieu say de- 
parted, and she went off furious and ashamed, as if soiled and 
threatened by all the vague abominations which she had 
for some time felt around her, without knowing, however, 
whence came the little chill which made her shudder as 
with dread. 

As for Mathieu, he saw that neither Norine nor Cécile 
had recognised Madame Beauchéne under her veil, and so 
he quietly continued explaining to the former that he would 
take steps to secure for her from the Assistance Publique 
—the official organisation for the relief of the poor—a cradle 
and a supply of baby linen, as well as immediate pecuniary 
succour, since she undertook to keep and nurse her child. 
Afterwards he would obtain for her an allowance of thirty 
francs a month for at least one year. This would greatly 
help the sisters, particularly in the earlier stages of their life 
together in the room which they had settled to rent. When 
Mathieu added that he would take upon himself the prelimi- 
nary outlay of a little furniture and so forth, Norine insisted 
upon kissing him. 

‘Oh! it is with a good heart,’ said she. ‘It does one 
good to meet a man like you. And come, kiss my poor little 
fellow, too ; it will bring him good luck.’ 

On reaching the Kue La Boétie it occurred to Mathieu, 
who was bound for the Beauchéne works, to take a cab and 
let Cécile alight near her parents’ home, since it was in the 
neighbourhood of the factory. But she explained to him that 
she wished, first of all, to call upon her sister Euphrasie in 
the Rue Caroline. This street was in the same direction, and 
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so Mathieu made her get into the cab, telling her that he 
would set her down at her sister’s door. 

She was so amazed, so happy at seeing her dream at last 
on the point of realisation, that as she sat in the cab by the 
side of Mathieu she did not know howto thank him. Her 
eyes were quite moist, all smiles and tears. 

‘You must not think me a bad daughter, monsieur,’ said 
she, ‘ because I’m so pleased to leave home. Papa still works 
as much as he is able, though he does not get much reward 
for it at the factory. And mamma does all she can at home, 
though she hasn’t much strength left her nowadays. Since 
Victor came back from the army, he has married and has 
children of his own, and J’m even afraid that he’ll have more 
than he can provide for, as, while he was in the army, he seems 
to have lost all taste for work. But the sharpest of the family 
is that lazy-bones Irma, my younger sister, who’s so pretty and 
80 delicate-looking, perhaps because she’s always ill. Asyoumay 
remember, mamma used to fear that Irma might turn out 
badly like Norine. Well, not at all! Indeed, she’s the only 
one of us who is likely to do well, for she’s going to marry a 
clerk in the post-office. And so the only ones left at home 
are myself and Alfred. Oh! he is a perfect bandit! That is 
the plain truth. He committed a theft the other day, and 
one had no end of trouble to get him out of the hands of the 
police commissary. But all the same, mamma has a weak- 
ness for him, and lets him take all my earnings. Yes, indeed, 
T’ve had quite enough of him, especially as he is always terri- 
fying me out of my wits, threatening to beat and even kill me, 
though he well knows that ever since my illness the slightest 
noise throws me into a faint. And as, all considered, neither 
papa nor mamma needs me, it’s quite excusable, isn’t it, that 
I should prefer living quietly alone? It is my right, is it not, 
monsieur ?’ 

She went on to speak of her sister Euphrasie, who had 
fallen into a most wretched condition, said she, ever since 
passing through Dr. Gaude’s hands. Her home had virtually 
been broken up, she had become decrepit, a mere bundle 
of rags, unable even to handle a broom. It made one 
tremble to see her. Then, after a pause, just as the cab 
was reaching the Rue Caroline, the girl continued: ‘ Will 
you come up to see her? You might say a few kind words 
to her. It would please me, for I’m going on a rather 
unpleasant errand. I thought that she would have strength 
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enough to make some little boxes like me, and thus earn a 
few pence for herself; but she has kept the work I gave her 
more than a month now, and if she really cannot do it I must 
take it back.’ 

Mathieu consented, and in the room upstairs he beheld one 
of the most frightful, poignant spectacles that he had ever 
witnessed. In the centre of that one room where the family 
slept and ate, Euphrasie sat on a straw-bottomed chair; and 
although she was barely thirty years of age, one might have 
taken her for a little old woman of fifty; so thin and so 
withered did she look that she resembled one of those fruits, 
suddenly deprived of sap, that dry up on the tree. Her teeth 
had fallen, and of her hair she only retained a few white 
locks. But the more characteristic mark of this precocious 
senility was a wonderful loss of muscular strength, an almost 
complete disappearance of will, energy, and power of action, 
in such wise that she now spent whole days idle, stupefied, 
without courage even to raise a finger. 

When Cécile told her that her visitor was M. Froment, 
the former chief designer at the Beauchéne works, she did 
not even seem to recognise him; she no longer took interest 
in anything. And when her sister spoke of the object of her 
visit, asking for the work with which she had entrusted her, 
she answered with a gesture of utter weariness: ‘Oh! what 
can you expect ? It takes me too long to stick all those little 
bits of cardboard together. I can’t do it; it throws me into a 
perspiration.’ 

Then a stout woman, who was cutting some bread and 
butter for the three children, intervened with an air of quiet 
authority: ‘You ought to take those materials away, 
Mademoiselle Cécile. She’s incapable of doing anything with 
them. They will end by getting dirty, and then your people 
won't take them back.’ 

This stout woman was a certain Madame Joseph, a widow of 
forty and a charwoman by calling, whom Bénard, the husband, 
had at first engaged to come two hours every morning to 
attend to the housework, his wife not having strength enough 
to put on a child’s shoes or to set a pot on the fire. At first 
Euphrasie had offered furious resistance to this intrusion of 
a stranger, but, her physical decline progressing, she had been 
obliged to yield. And then things had gone from bad to 
worse, till Madame Joseph became supreme in the household. 
Between times there had been terrible scenes over it all; but 
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the wretched Euphrasie, stammering and shivering, had at 
last resigned herself to the position, like some little old 
woman sunk into second childhood and already cut off from 
the world. That Bénard and Madame Joseph were not bad- 
hearted in reality was shown by the fact that, although 
Euphrasie was now but a useless encumbrance, they kept 
her with them, instead of flinging her into the streets as 
others would have done. t 

‘ Why, there you are again in the middle of the room!’ 
suddenly exclaimed the fat woman, who each time that she 
went hither and thither found it necessary to avoid the other's 
chair. ‘ How funny it is that you can never put yourself in a 

corner! Auguste will be coming in for his four-o’clock snack 
in a moment, and he won’t be at all pleased if he doesn’t find 
his cheese and his glass of wine on the table.’ 

Without replying, Euphrasie nervously staggered to her 
feet, and with the greatest trouble dragged her chair towards 
the table. Then she sat down again, limp and very weary. 

Just as Madame Joseph was bringing the cheese, Bénard, 
whose workshop was near by, made his appearance. He was 

still a full-bodied, jovial fellow, and began to jest with his 
sister-in-law while showing great politeness towards Mathieu, 
whom he thanked for taking interest in his unhappy wife’s 
condition. ‘Mon Dieu, monsieur,’ said he, ‘it isn’t her fault; 
it is all due to those rascally doctors at the hospital. For a 
year or so one might have thought her cured, but you see what 
has now become of her. Ah! it ought not to be allowed! 
You are no doubt aware that they treated Cécile just the 
same. And there was another, too, a baroness, whom you 
must know. She called here the other day to-see Euphrasie, 
and, ‘pon my word, I didn’t recognise her. She used to be 
such a fine woman, and now she looks a hundred years old. 
Yes, yes, I say that the doctors ought to be sent to prison.’ 

He was about to sit down to table when he stumbled 
against Euphrasie's chair. She sat watching him with an 
anxious, semi-stupefied expression. ‘There you are, in my 
way as usual!’ said he; ‘one is always tumbling up against 
you. Come, make a little room, do.’ 

He did not seem to be a very terrible customer, but at the 
sound of his voice she began to tremble, full of childish fear, 

as if she were threatened with a thrashing. And this time 
sho found strength enough to drag her chair as far as a dark 
closet, the door of which was open. She there sought refuge, 
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ensconcing herself in the gloom, amidst which one could 
vaguely espy her shrunken, wrinkled face, which suggested 
that of some very old great-grandmother, who was taking 
years and years to die. 

Mathieu’s heart contracted as he observed that senile 
terror, that shivering obedience on the part of a woman 
whose harsh, dry, aggressively quarrelsome disposition he so 
well remembered. Industrious, self-willed, full of life as she 
had once been, she was now but a limp human rag. And 
yet her case was recorded in medical annals as one of the 
renowned Gaude’s great miracles of cure. Ah! how truly 
had Boutan spoken in saying that people ought to wait to see 
the real results of those victorious operations which were 
sapping the vitality of France. 

' Cécile, however, with eager affection, kissed the three 
children, who somehow continued to grow up in that wrecked 
household. Tears came to her eyes, and directly Madame 
Joseph had given her back the work materials entrusted to 
Euphrasie she hurried Mathieu away. And, as they reached 
the street, she said: ‘Thank you, Monsieur Froment ; I can 
go home on foot now How frightful, eh? Ah! as I 
told you, we shall be in Paradise, Norine and I, in the quiet 
room which you have so kindly promised to rent for us.’ 

On reaching Beauchéne’s establishment Mathieu imme- 
diately repaired to the workshops, but he could obtain no 
precise information respecting his threshing-machine, though 
he had ordered it several months previously. He was told 
that the master’s son, Monsieur Maurice, had gone out on 
business, and that nobody could give him an answer, particu- 
larly as the master himself had not put in an appearance at 
the works that week. He learnt, however, that Beauchéne 
had returned from a journey that very day, and must be 
indoors with his wife. Accordingly, he resolved to call at the 
house, less on account of the threshing-machine than to 
decide a matter of great interest to him, that of the entry of 
one of his twin sons, Blaise, into the establishment. 

This big fellow had lately left college, and although he 
had only completed his nineteenth year, he was on the point 
of marrying a portionless young girl, Charlotte Desvignes, for 
whom he had conceived a romantic attachment ever since 
childhood. His parents, seeing in this match a renewal of 
their own former loving improvidence, had felt moved, and 
unwilling to drive the lad to despair. But, if he was to marry, 
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some employment must first be found for him. Forttinately 
this could be managed. Whilst Denis, the other of the twins, 
entered a technical school, Beauchéne, by way of showing his 
esteem for the increasing fortune of his good cousins, as he 
now called the Froments, cordially offered to give Blaise à 
situation at his establishment. 

On being ushered into Constance’s little yellow salon, 
Mathieu found her taking a cup of tea with Madame Angelin, 
who had come back with her from the Rue de Miromesnil. 
Beauchéne’s unexpected arrival on the scene had disagreeably 
interrupted their private converse. He had returned from 
one of the debauches in which he so frequently indulged 
under the pretext of making a short business journey, and 
still slightly intoxicated, with feverish, sunken eyes and clammy 
tongue, he was wearying the two women with his impudent, 
noisy falsehoods. 

‘Ah! my dear fellow!’ he exclaimed on seeing Mathieu, 
‘I was just telling the ladies of my return from Amiens—— 
What wonderful duck pâtés they have there!’ 

Then, on Mathieu speaking to him of Blaise, he launched 
out into protestations of friendship. It was understood, the 
young fellow need only present himself at the works, and in 
the first instance he should be put with Morange, in order 
that he might learn something of the business mechanism of 
the establishment. Thus talking, Beauchéne puffed and 
coughed and spat, exhaling meantime the odour of tobacco, 
alcohol, and musk, which he always brought back from his 
‘sprees,’ whilst his wife smiled affectionately before the others, 
as was her wont, but directed at him glances full of despair 
and disgust whenever Madame Angelin turned her head. 

As Beauchéne continued talking too much, owning for 
instance that he did not know how far the thresher might 
be from completion, Mathieu noticed Constance listening 
anxiously. The idea of Blaise entering the establishment had 
already rendered her grave, and now her husband’s apparent 
ignorance of important business matters distressed her. 
Besides, the thought of Norine was reviving in her mind; she 
recollected the girl’s child, and almost feared some fresh 
understanding between Beauchéne and Mathieu. All at 
once, however, she gave a cry of great relief; ‘Ah! here ig 
Maurice.’ 

Her son was entering the room—her son, the one and only 
god on whom she now set her affection and pride, the crown- 
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prince who to-morrow would become king, who would save 
the kingdom from perdition, and who would exalt her on his 
right hand in a blaze of glory. She deemed him handsome, 
tall, strong, and as invincible in his nineteenth year as all the 
knights of the old legends. When he explained that he had 
just profitably compromised a worrying transaction in which 
his father had rashly embarked, she pictured him repairing 
disasters and achieving victories. And she triumphed more 
than ever on hearing him promise that the threshing-machine 
should be ready before the end of that same week. 

‘You must take a cup of tea, my dear,’ she exclaimed. 
‘Tt ee do you good; you worry your mind a great deal too 
much.’ 

Maurice accepted the offer, and gaily replied: ‘Oh! do 
you know, an omnibus almost crushed me just now in the 
Rue de Rivoli!’ 

At this his mother turned livid, and the cup which she 
held escaped from her hand. Ah! God, was her happiness 
at the mercy of an accident? Then once again the fearful 
threat sped by, that icy gust which came she knew not 
whence, but which ever chilled her to her bones. 

‘Why, you stupid,’ said Beauchéne, laughing, ‘it was he 
who crushed the omnibus, since here he is, telling you the 
tale. Ah! my poor Maurice, your mother is really ridiculous. 
I know how strong you are, and I’m quite at ease about you.’ 

That day Madame Angelin returned to Janville with 
Mathieu. They found themselves alone in the railway 
carriage, and all at once, without any apparent cause, tears 
started from the young woman’s eyes. At this she apologised, 
and murmured as if in a dream: ‘To have a child, to rear 
him, and then lose him—ah! certainly one’s grief must then 
be poignant. Yet one has had him with one; he has grown 
up, and one has known for years all the joy of having him 
at one’s side. But when one never has a child—never, 
never—ah! come rather suffering and mourning than such a 
void as that!’ 

And meantime, at Chantebled, Mathieu and Marianne 
founded, created, increased, and multiplied, again proving 
victorious in the eternal battle which life wages against 
death, thanks to that continual increase both of offspring 
and of fertile land, which was like their very existence, their 
joy, and their strength. Desire passed like a gust of flame, 
desire divine and fruitful, since they possessed the power of 
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love, of kindliness and health. And their energy did the 
rest— that willof action, that quiet bravery in the presence of 
the labour that is necessary, the labour that has made and 
that regulates the world. Yet even during those two years 
it was not without constant struggling that they achieved 
victory. True, victory was becoming more and more certain 
as the estate expanded. The petty worries of earlier days 
had disappeared, and the chief question was now one of 
ruling sensibly and equitably. All the land had been pur- 
chased northward on the plateau, from the farm of Mareuil 
to the farm of Lillebonne; there was not a copse that-did 
not belong to the Froments, and thus beside the surging ‘sea 
of corn there rose a royal park of centenarian trees. Apart 
from the question of felling portions of the wood for timber, 
Mathieu was not disposed to retain the remainder for mere 
beauty’s sake; and accordingly avenues were devised con- 
necting the broad clearings, and cattle were then turned into 
this part of the property. The ark of life, increased by 
hundreds of animals, expanded, burst through the great trees. 
There was a fresh growth of fruitfulness: more and more 
cattle-sheds had to be built, sheepcotes had to be created, 
and manure came in loads and loads to endow the land with 
wondrous fertility. And now yet other children might come, 
for floods of milk poured forth, and there were herds 
and flocks to clothe and nourish them. Beside the ripening 
crops the woods waved their greenery, quivering with the 
eternal seeds that germinated in their shade, under the 
dazzling sun. And only one more stretch of land, the sandy 
slopes on the east, remained to be conquered in order that 
the kingdom might be complete. Assuredly this compensated 
one for all former tears, for all the bitter anxiety of the first 
years of toil. 

Then, whilst Mathieu completed his conquest, there came 
to Marianne during those two years the joy of the marriage 
of one of her children, even while she was herself again 
about to become a mother, for, like our good mother the 
earth, she also remained fruitful. ‘Twas a delightful fête, full 
of infinite hope, that wedding of Blaise and Charlotte; hea 
strong young fellow of nineteen, she an adorable girl of 
eighteen summers. each loving the other with a love. of 
nosegay freshness that had budded, even in childhood's hour, 
along the flowery paths of Chantebled. Eight other children 
were also there: first the big brothers, Denis, Ambrose, and 
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Gervais, who were now finishing their studies; next Rose, 
the eldest girl, now fourteen, who promised to become a 
woman of healthy beauty and happy gaiety of disposition ; 
then Claire, who was still a child, and Grégoire, who was 
only just going to college; without counting the very little 
ones, Louise and Madeleine, | 

Folks came out of curiosity from the surrounding villages 
to see the gay troop conduct their big brother to the munici- 
pal offices. It was a marvellous cortége, flowery like spring- 
tide, full of felicity, which moved every heart. Often, more- 
over, on ordinary holidays, when for the sake of an outing 
the family repaired in a band to some village market, there 
was such a gallop in traps, on horseback and on bicycles, 
whilst the girls’ hair streamed in the wind and loud laughter 
rang out from one and all, that people would stop to watch 
the charming cavalcade. ‘Here are the troops passing!’ 
folks would jestingly exclaim, implying that nothing could 
resist those Froments, that the whole countryside was theirs 
by right of conquest, since every two years their number 
increased. And this time, at the expiration of those last two 
years it was again to a daughter, Marguerite, that Marianne 
gavebirth. For a while she remained in a feverish condition, 
and there were fears, too, that she might be unable to 
nurse her infant as she had done all the others. Thus, 
when Mathieu saw her erect once more and smiling, with 
her dear little Marguerite at her breast, he embraced her 
passionately, and triumphed once again over every sorrow and 
every pang. Yet another child, yet more wealth and power, 
yet an additional force born into the world, another field 
ready for to-morrow’s harvest ! 

And ’twas ever the great work, the good work, the work 
of fruitfulness spreading, thanks to the earth and thanks to 
woman, both victorious over destruction, offering fresh means 
of subsistence each time a fresh child was born, and loving, 
willing, battling, toiling, even amidst suffering, and ever 
tending to increase of life and increase of hope. 
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Two more years went by, and during those two years yet 
another child, this time a boy, was born to Mathieu and 
Marianne. And on this occasion, at the same time as the 
family increased, the estate of Chantebled was increased also 
by all the heatherland extending to the east as far as the village 
of Vieux-Bourg. And this time the last lot was purchased, 
the conquest of the estate was complete. The 1,250 acres 
of uncultivated soil which Séguin’s father, the old army 
contractor, had formerly purchased in view of erecting a 
palatial residence in their midst were now, thanks to un- 
remitting effort, becoming fruitful from end to end. The 
enclosure belonging to the Lepailleurs, who stubbornly 
refused to sell it, alone set a strip of dry, stony, desolate 
land amidst the broad green plain. And it was all life’s 
resistless conquest; it was fruitfulness spreading in the 
sunlight ; it was labour ever incessantly pursuing its work of 
creation amidst obstacles and suffering, making good all 
losses, and at each succeeding hour setting more energy, 
more health, and more joy in the veins of the world. 

Blaise, now the father of a little girl some ten months 
old, had been residing at the Beauchéne works since the 
previous winter. He occupied the little pavilion where his 
mother had long previously given birth to his brother 
Gervais. His wife Charlotte had conquered the Beauchénes 
by her fair grace, her charming, bouquet-like freshness, to 
such a point, indeed, that even Constance had desired to 
have her near her. The truth was that Madame Desvignes 
had made adorable creatures of her two daughters, Charlotte 
and Marthe. At the death of her husband, a stockbroker’s 
confidential clerk, who had died, leaving her at thirty years 
of age in very indifferent circumstances, she had gathered her 
scanty means together and withdrawn to Janville, her native 
place, where she had entirely devoted herself to her daughters’ 
education. Knowing that they would be almost portionless, 
she had brought them up extremely well, in the hope that 
this might help to find them husbands, and it so chanced 
that she proved successful. : 
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Affectionate intercourse sprang up between her and the 
Froments; the children played together ; and it was, indeed, 
from those first games that came the love-romance which 
was to end in the marriage of Blaise and Charlotte. By the 
time the latter reached her eighteenth birthday and married, 
Marthe her sister, then fourteen years old, had become the 
inseparable companion of Rose Froment, who was of the 
same age and as pretty as herself, though dark instead of fair. 
Charlotte, who had a more delicate, and perhaps a weaker, 
nature than her gay, sensible sister, had become passionately 
fond of drawing and painting, which she had learnt at first 
simply by way of accomplishment. She had ended, however, 
by painting miniatures very prettily, and, as her mother 
remarked, her proficiency might prove a resource to her in 
the event of misfortune. Certainly there was some of the 
bourgeois respect and esteem for a good education in the 
fairly cordial greeting which Constance extended to Charlotte, 
who had painted a miniature portrait of her, a good though a 
flattering likeness. 

On the other hand, Blaise, who was endowed with the 
creative fire of the Froments, ever striving, ever hard at 
work, became a valuable assistant to Maurice as soon as a 
brief stay in Morange’s office had made him familiar with the 
business of the firm. Indeed, it was Maurice who, finding 
that his father seconded him less and less, had insisted on 
Blaise and Charlotte installing themselves in the little 
pavilion, in order that the former’s services might at all times 
be available. And Constance, ever on her knees before her 
son, could in this matter only obey respectfully. She evinced 
boundless faith in the vastness of Maurice’s intellect. His 
studies had proved fairly satisfactory; if he was somewhat 
slow and heavy, and had frequently been delayed by youthful 
illnesses, he had, nevertheless, diligently plodded on. As 
he was far from talkative, his mother gave out that he was a 
reflective, concentrated genius, who would astonish the world 
by actions, not by speech. Before he was even fifteen she 
said of him, in her adoring way: ‘Oh! he has a great 
mind.’ And, naturally enough, she only acknowledged Blaise 
to be a necessary lieutenant, a humble assistant, one whose 
hand would execute the sapient young master’s orders. The 
latter, to her thinking, was now so strong and so handsome, 
and he was so quickly reviving the business compromised by 
the father’s slow collapse, that surely he must be on the high- 
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road to prodigious wealth, to that final great triumph, indeed, 
of which she had been dreaming so proudly, so egotistically, 
for so many years. ' 

But all at once the thunderbolt fell. It was not without 
some hesitation that Blaise had agreed to make the little 
pavilion his home, for he knew that there was an idea of 
reducing him to the status of a mere piece of machinery. 
But at.the birth of his little girl he bravely decided to accept 
the proposal, and to engage in the battle of life even as his 
father bad engaged in it, mindful of the fact that he also 
might in time have a large family. But it so happéned 
that one mornirg, when he went up to the house to ask 
Maurice for some instructions, he heard from Constance 
herself that the young man had spent a very bad night, and 
that she had therefore prevailed on him to remain in bed. 
She did not evince any great anxiety on the subject; the 
indisposition could only be due to a little fatigue. Indeed, 
for a week past the two cousins had been tiring themselves 
out over the delivery of a very important order, which had 
set the entire works in motion. Besides, on the previous 
day Maurice, bareheaded and in perspiration, had imprudently 
lingered in a draught in one of the sheds whilst a machine 
was being tested. 

That evening, however, he was seized with intense fever, 
and Boutan was hastily summoned. On the morrow, alarmed, 
though he scarcely dared to say it, by the lightning-like pro- 
gress of the illness, the doctor insisted on à consultation, and 
two of his colleagues being summoned, they soon agreed 
together. The malady was an extremely infectious form of 
galloping consumption, the more violent since it had found 
in the patient a field where there was little to resist its 
onslaught. Beauchéne was away from home, travelling as 
usual. Constance, for her part, in spite of the grave mien of 
the doctors, who could not bring themselves to tell her the 
brutal truth, remained, in spite of growing anxiety, full of a 
stubborn hope that her son, the hero, the demi-god necessary 
for her own life, could not be seriously ill and likely to die. 
But only three days elapsed, and during the very night that 
Beauchéne returned home, summened by a telegram, the 
young fellow expired in her arms. 

In reality his death was simply the final decomposition 
of impoverished, tainted bowrgeois blood, the sudden dis- 
appearance of a poor, mediocre being who, despite a fagade of 
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seeming health, had been ailing’ since childhood. But what 
an overwhelming blow it was both for the mother and for the 
father, all of whose dreams and calculations it swept away ! 
The only son, the one and only heir, the prince of industry, 
whom they had desired with such obstinate, scheming egot- 
ism, had passed away like a shadow; their arms clasped but 
a void, and the frightful reality arose before them ; a moment 
had sufficed, and they were childless. 

Blaise was with the parents at the bedside at the moment 
when Maurice expired. It was then about two in the 
morning, and as soon as possible he telegraphed the news of 
the death to Chantebled. Nine o’clock was striking when 
Marianne, very pale, quite upset, came into the yard to call 
Mathieu. 

‘Maurice is dead! . .. Mon Dieu ! an only son; poor 
people !’ 

They stood there thunderstruck, chilled and trembling. 
They had simply heard that the young man was poorly ; they 
had not imagined him to be seriously ill. 

‘Let me go to dress,’ said Mathieu; ‘I shall take the 
quarter-past ten o’clock train. I must go to kiss them.’ 

Although Marianne was expecting her eleventh child 
before long, she decided to accompany her husband. It 
would have pained her to be unable to give this proof 
of afiection to her cousins, who, all things considered, had 
treated Blaise and his young wife very kindly. Moreover, 
she was really grieved by the terrible catastrophe. So she 
and her husband, after distributing the day’s work among 
the servants, set out for Janville station, which they reached 
just in time to catch the quarter-past ten o'clock train. It 
was already rolling on again when they recognised the 
Lepailleurs and their son Antonin installed in the very com- 
partment which they had invaded. 

Seeing the Froments thus together in full dress, the miller 
imagined that they were going to a wedding, and when he 
learnt that they had a visit of condolence to make, he 
exclaimed : ‘Oh! so it’s just the contrary. But no matter, 
it’s an outing, a little diversion all the same.’ ~., 

Since Mathieu’s victory, since the whole of the estate of 
Chantebled had been conquered and fertilised, Lepailleur had 
shown some respect for his bourgeois rival. Nevertheless, 
although he could not deny the results hitherto obtained, he 
did not altogether surrender, but continued sneering, as if he 
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expected that some rending of heaven or earth would take 
place to prove him in the right. He would not allow that he 
had made a mistake; he repeated that he knew the truth, and 
that folks would some day see plainly enough that a peasant’s 
calling was the very worst calling there could be, since the 
dirty land had gone bankrupt and would yield nothing more. 
Besides, he held his revenge—that enclosure which he left 
barren, uncultivated, by way of protest against the adjoining 
estate which it intersected and soiled. The thought of this 
made him ironieal. 

‘ Well,’ he resumed, in his ridiculously vain, scoffing way, 
‘we are going to Paris too. Yes, we are going to instal 
this young gentleman there.’ 

He pointed as he spoke to his son Antonin, now a tall, 
carroty fellow of eighteen, with an elongated head. A few 
light-coloured bristles were already sprouting on his chin and 
cheeks, and he wore town attire, with a silk hat and gloves, 
and a bright blue necktie. After astonishing Janville by his 
success at school, he had displayed so much repugnance for 
manual work that his father had decided to make ‘a Parisian’ 
of him. 

‘So it is decided; you have quite made up your mind?’ 
asked Mathieu in a friendly way. 

‘Why, yes; why should I force him to toil and moil with- 
out the least hope of ever enriching himself? Neither my 
father nor I ever managed to put a copper by with that 
wretched old mill of ours. Why, the mill-stones wear away 
with rot more than with grinding corn. And the wretched 
fields, too, yield far more pebbles than crowns. And 50, as 
he’s now a scholar, he may as well try his fortune in Paris. 
There’s nothing like city life to sharpen a man’s wits.’ 

Madame Lepailleur, who never took her eyes from her son, 
but remained in admiration before him as formerly before her 
husband, now exclaimed with an air of rapture: ‘ Yes, yes, 
he has a place as a clerk with Maitre Rousselet, the attorney. 
We have rented a little room for him, I have seen about the 
furniture and the linen, and to-day’s the great day; he will 
sleep there to-night, after we have dined, all three, at a good 
restaurant. Ah! yes, I’m very pleased; he’s making a start 
now.’ 

‘And he will perhaps end by being a minister of state,’ 
said Mathieu, with a smile; ‘who knows ? Everything is 
possible nowadays,’ 
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Té all typified the exodus from the country districts 
towards the towns, the feverish impatience to make a fortune, 
which was becoming general. Even the parents nowadays 
celebrated their child’s departure, and accompanied the turn- 
coat on his way, anxious and proud to climb the social ladder 
with him. And that which brought a smile to the lips of 
the farmer of Chantebled, the bourgeois who had become a 
peasant, was the thought of the double change: the miller’s 
son going to Paris, whereas he had gone to the earth, the 
mother of all strength and regeneration. 

Antonin, however, had also begun to laugh with the air 
of an artful idler who was more particularly attracted by the 
free dissipation of Paris life. ‘Oh! minister?’ said he, ‘I 
haven’t much taste for that. I would much sooner win a 
million at once so as to rest afterwards.’ 

Delighted with this display of wit, the Lepailleurs burst 
into noisy merriment. Oh! their boy would go a long way, 
that was quite certain ! 

Marianne, her heart oppressed by thought of the mourn- 
ing which awaited her, had hitherto kept silent. She now 
asked, however, why little Thérése did not form one of the 
party. Lepailleur drily replied that he did not choose to 
embarrass himself with a child but six years old, who did 
not know how to behave. Her arrival had upset everything 
in the house; things would have been much better if she 
had never been born. Then, as Marianne began to protest, 
saying that she had seldom seen a more intelligent and 
prettier little girl, Madame Lepailleur answered more gently : 
‘Oh! she’s sharp ; that’s true enough; but all the same, one 
can’t send girls to Paris. She'll have to be put somewhere, 
and it will mean a lot of trouble, a lot of money. However, 
we mustn’t talk about all that this morning, since we want 
to enjoy ourselves.’ 

At last the train reached Paris, and the Lepailleurs, 
leaving the Northern terminus, were caught and carried off 
by the impetuously streaming crowd. 

When Mathieu and Marianne alighted from their cab on 
the Quai d’Orsay, in front of the Beauchénes’ residence, they 
recognised the Séguins’ brougham drawn up beside the foot 
pavement. And within it they perceived the two girls, Lucie 
and Andrée, waiting mute and motionless in their light- 
coloured dresses. Then, as they approached the house-door, 
they saw Valentine come out, in a very great hurry as usual. 
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On recognising them, however, she assumed an expression of 
deep pity, and spoke the words required by the situation : 

‘What a frightful misfortune, is it not? an only son!’ 

Then she burst out into a flood of words: ‘ You have 
hastened here, I see, as I did; it is only natural. I only 
heard of the catastrophe by chance less than an hour ago. 
And you see my luck! My daughters were dressed, and I 
myself was dressing to take them to a wedding—a cousin of 
our friend Santerre is marrying a diplomatist. And, in addi- 
tion, I am engaged for the whole afternoon. Well, although 
the wedding is fixed for a quarter-past eleven, I did not 
hesitate, but drove here before going to the church. And 
naturally I went upstairs alone. My daughters have been 
waiting in the carriage. We shall no doubt be a little late 
for the wedding. But no matter! You will see the poor 
parents in their empty house, near the body which, I must 
say, they have laid out very nicely on the bed. Oh! it is 
heartrending.’ 

Mathieu was looking at her, surprised to see that she did 
not age. The fiery flame of her wild life seemed to scorch 
and preserve her. He knew that her home was now com- 
pletely wrecked.. Séguin had openly furnished a house for 
Nora, the governess. It was there even that he had given 
Mathieu an appointment to sign the final transfer of the 
Chantebled property. And since Gaston had entered the 
military college of St. Cyr, Valentine only had her two 
daughters with her in the spacious, luxurious mansion of the 
Avenue d’Antin, which-ruin was slowly destroying. ; 

‘I think,’ resumed Madame Séguin,. ‘that I shall tell 
Gaston to obtain permission to attend the funeral. For I 
am not sure whether his father is in Paris. It’s just the 
same with our friend Santerre; he’s starting on a tour to- 
morrow. Ah! not only do the dead leave us, but it is 
astonishing what a number of the living go off and disappear ! 
Life is very sad, is it not, dear madame ?’ 

As she spoke a little quiver passed over her face; the 
dread of the coming rupture, which she-had felt approaching 
for several months past, amidst all the skilful preparations of 
Santerre, who had been long maturing some secret plan, 
scheming some final incarnation, which she did not as yet 
divine. However, she made a devout ecstatic gesture, and 
added: ‘ Well, we are in the hands of God.’ . 

Marianne, who was still smiling at the ever-motionless 
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girls: in the closed brougham, changed the subject. ‘How 
tall they have grown, how. pretty they have become! Your 
Andrée looks adorable. How old is your Lucie now? She 
will soon be of an age to marry.’ 

‘Oh! don’t let her hear you,’ retorted Valentine; ‘you 
would make her burst into tears! She is seventeen, but for 
sense she isn’t twelve. Would you believe it, she began 
sobbing this morning and refusing to go to the wedding, 
under the pretence that it would make her ill? She is always 
talking of convents; we shall have to come to a decision 
about her. Andrée, though she is only thirteen, is already 
much more womanly. But she is a little stupid, just like a 
sheep. Her gentleness quite upsets me at times; it jars on 
my nerves.’ 

Then Valentine, on the point of getting into her carriage, 
turned to shake hands with Marianne, and thought of in- 
quiring after her health. ‘Really,’ said she, ‘I lose my head at 
times. I was quite forgetting. And the baby you’re expecting 
will be your eleventh child, will it ? How terrible! Still, it 
succeeds with you. And, ah! those poor people whom you 
are going to see, their house will be quite empty now.’ 

When the brougham had rolled away, it occurred to 
Mathieu and Marianne that before seeing the Beauchénes it 
might be advisable for them to call at the little pavilion, 
where their son or their daughter-in-law might be able to give 
them some useful information. But neither Blaise nor 
Charlotte was there. They only found a servant who was 
watching over the little girl, Berthe. This servant declared 
that she had not.seen Monsieur Blaise since the previous day, 
for he had remained at the Beauchénes’ near the body. And 
as for Madame, she also had gone there early that morning, 
and had left instructions that Berthe was to be brought to 
her at noon, in order that she might not have to come back to 
give her the breast. Then, as Marianne in surprise began to 
put some questions, the girl explained matters: ‘Madame 
took a box of drawing materials with her. I fancy that she 
is painting a portrait of the poor young man who is dead.’ 

As.Mathieu and Marianne crossed the courtyard of the 
works, they felt oppressed by the grave-like silence which 
reigned in that great city of labour, usually so full of noise 
and bustle. Death had suddenly passed by, and all the 
ardent life had at once ceased, the machinery had become 
«old and mute, the workshops silent and deserted. There was 
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not à sound, not a soul, not a puff of that vapour which was 
like the very breath of the place. Its master dead, it had 
died also. And the distress of the Froments increased when 
they passed from the works into the house, amidst absolute 
solitude ; the connecting gallery was wrapt in slumber, the 
staircase quivered amidst the heavy silence, all the doors were 
open, as in some uninhabited house, long since deserted. 
They found no servant in the antechamber, and even the dim 
drawing-room, where the blinds of embroidered muslin were 
lowered, while the armchairs were arranged in a circle, as on 
reception days, when numerous visitors were expected, at first 
seemed to them to be empty. But at last they detected a 
shadowy form moving slowly to and fro in the middle of the 
room. It was Morange, bareheaded and frock-coated ; he 
had hastened thither at the first news with the same air as if 
he had been repairing to his office. He seemed to be at 
home; it was he who received the visitors in a scared way, 
overcome as he was by this sudden demise, which recalled to 
him his daughter’s sad death. His heart-wound had re- 
opened ; he was livid, all in disorder, with his long grey beard 
streaming down, whilst he stepped hither and thither without 
a pause, making all the surrounding grief his own. 

As soon as he recognised the Froments he also spoke the 
words which came from every tongue: ‘ What a frightful 
misfortune, an only son!’ 

Then he pressed their hands, and whispered and explained 
that Madame Beauchéne, feeling quite exhausted, had with- 
drawn for a few moments, and that Beauchéne and Blaise were 
making necessary arrangements downstairs. And then, re- 
suming his maniacal perambulations, he pointed towards 
an adjoining room, the folding doors of which were wide 
open. 

‘He igs there, on the bed where he died. There are 
flowers ; it looks very nice. You may go in.’ 

This room was indeed Maurice’s bedchamber. The large 
curtains had been closely drawn, and tapers were burning 
near the bed, casting a soft light on the deceased’s face, which 
appeared very calm, very white, the eyes closed as if in sleep. 
Between the clasped hands rested a crucifix, and with the 
roses scattered over the sheet the bed was like a couch of 
springtide. The odour of the flowers, mingling with that of 
the burning wax, seemed rather oppressive amidst the deep 
and tragic stillness. Not a breath stirred the tall, erect 
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flames of the tapers, burning in the semi-obscurity, amidst 
which the bed alone showed forth. 

When Mathieu and Marianne had gone in, however, they 
perceived their daughter-in-law, Charlotte, behind a screen 
near the door. Lighted by a little lamp, she sat there with a 
sketching-block on her knees, making a drawing of Maurice’s 
head as it rested among the roses. Hard and indeed 
painful as was such work for one with so young a heart, she 
had nevertheless yielded to the mother’s ardent entreaties. 
And for three hours past, pale, looking wondrously beautiful, 
her face showing all the flower of youth, her blue eyes opening 
widely under her fine golden hair, she had been there 
diligently working, striving to do her best. When Mathieu 
and Marianne approached her she would not speak, but simply 
nodded. Still a little colour came to her cheeks, and her 
eyes smiled. And when the others, after lingering there for 
a moment in sorrowful contemplation, had quietly returned 
to the drawing-room, she resumed her work alone, in presence 
of the dead, among the roses and the tapers. 

Morange was still perambulating the drawing-room like a 
lost, wandering phantom. Mathieu aang standing there, 
whilst Marianne sat down near the folding doors. Not 
another word was exchanged; the spell of waiting continued 
amidst the oppressive silence of the dim closed room. 
When some ten minutes had elapsed, however, two other 
visitors arrived, a lady and a gentleman, whom the Froments 
could not at first recognise. Morange bowed and received 
them in his dazed way. Then, as the lady did not release 
her hold of the gentleman’s hand, but led him along, as if he 
were blind, between the articles of furniture, so that he 
might not knock against them, Marianne and Mathieu realised 
that the new comers were the Angelins. 

Since the previous winter the latter had sold their little 
house at Janville to fix themselves in Paris, for a last mis- 
fortune had befallen them—the failure of a great banking 
house had carried away almost the whole of their modest 
fortune. The wife had fortunately secured a post as one of 
the lady delegates of the Poor Relief Board, an inspectorship 
with various duties, such as watching over the mothers and 
children assisted by the board, and reporting thereon. And 
she was wont to say, with a sad smile, that this work of 
looking after the little ones was something of a consolation 
for her, since it was now certain that she would never have a 
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child of her own. As for her husband, whose eyesight ‘was 
failing more and more, he had been obliged to relinquish 
painting altogether, and dragged out his days in morose 
desolation, his life wrecked, annihilated. 

With short steps, as if she were leading a child, Madame 
Angelin brought him to an armchair near Marianne and 
seated him in it. He had retained the lofty mien of a 
musketeer, but his features had been ravaged by anxiety, and 
his hair was white, though he was only forty-four years of 
age. And what memories arose at the sight of that sorrowful 
lady leading that infirm, aged-looking man, for those who had 
known the young couple, all tenderness and good looks, 
rambling along the secluded paths of Janville, amidst the 
careless delights of their love ! 

As soon as Madame Angelin had clasped Marianne’s 
hands with her own trembling fingers, she also uttered in low, 
stammering accents, those despairing words: ‘Ah! what a 
frightful misfortune, an only son!’ ? 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she would not sit down 
before going for a moment to see the body in the adjoining 
room. When she came back, sobbing in her handkerchief, 
she. sank into an armchair between Marianne and her 
husband. + He remained there motionless, staring fixedly 
with his dim eyes. And silence fell again throughout the 
lifeless house, whither the rumble of the works, now deserted, 
fireless and frozen, ascended no longer. “* *: 

But Beauchéne, followed. by Blaise, at Tat, made -his 
appearance. The heavy blow he had received seemed to have 
made him ten years older. -It was as if the heavens had 
suddenly fallen upon him. Never amidst. his conquering 
egotisin, his pride of strength and his pleasures, had he 
imagined such a downfall to be possible. Never had he-heen 
willing to admit that Maurice might be ill—such an idea 
was like casting a doubt upon his own strength; he thought 
himself beyond the reach of thunderbolts ; misfortune would 
never dare to fall on him. And at the first overwhelming 
moment he had found himself weak as a woman, weary and 
limp, his strength undermined by his dissolute life,;the slow 
disorganisation of his faculties. He had sobbed like a child 
before his dead son, all his vanity crushed, all his calculations 
destroyed. The thunderbolt had sped ‘Dy, and nothing re- 
mained. In a minute his life had been swept away; the 
world was now all black and void. And he. remained. livid, 
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in consternation at it all, his bloated face swollen with grief, 
his heavy eyelids red with tears. 

When he perceived the Froments weakness again came 
upon him, and he staggered towards them with open arms, 
once more stifling with sobs. 

‘Ah! my dear friends, what a terrible blow! And I 
wasn’t here! When I got here he had lost consciousness ; he 
did not recognise me—— Is it possible? A lad who was in 
such good health! I cannot believe it. It seems to me that 
I must be dreaming, and that he will get up presently and 
come down with me into the workshops!’ 

They kissed him, they pitied him, struck down like this 
upon his return from some carouse or other, still intoxicated, 
perhaps, and tumbling into the midst of such an awful 
disaster, his prostration increased by the stupor following upon 
debauchery. His beard, moist with his tears, still smelt of 
tobacco and musk. 

Although he scarcely knew the Angelins, he pressed them 
also. in his arms. ‘Ah! my poor friends, what a terrible 
blow! What a terrible blow!’ 

‘Then Blaise in his turn came to kiss his parents. In 
spite of his grief, and the horrible night he had spent, his face 
retained its youthful freshness. Yet tears coursed down his 
cheeks, for, working with Maurice day by day, he had con- 
ceived real friendship for him. 

The silence fell again. Morange, as if unconscious of 
what went on around him, as if he were quite alone there, 
continued walking softly hither and thither like a somnambu- 
list. Beauchéne, with haggard mien, went off, and then 
came back carrying some little address-books. He turned 
about for another moment, and finally sat down at a writing- 
table which had been brought out of Maurice’s room. Little 
accustomed as he was to grief, he instinctively sought to 
divert his mind, and began searching in the little address- 
books for the purpose of drawing up a list of the persons who 
must be invited to the funeral. But his eyes became blurred, 
and with a gesture he summoned Blaise, who, after going into 
the bedchamber to glance at his wife’s sketch, was now 
returning to.the drawing-room. Thereupon the young man, 
standing erect beside the writing-table, began to dictate the 
names in a low voice; and then, amidst the deep silence 
sounded a low and monotonous murmur. 

The minutes slowly went by. The visitors were still 
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waiting for Constance. At last a little door of the death- 
chamber slowly opened, and she entered that chamber noise- 
lessly, without anybody knowing that she was there. She 
looked like a spectre emerging out of the darkness into the 
pale light of the tapers. She had not yet wept; her face was 
livid, contracted, hardened by cold rage. Her little figure, in- 
stead of bending, seemed to have grown taller beneath the 
injustice of destiny, as if borne up by furious rebellion. Yet 
her loss did not surprise her. She had immediately felt 
that she had expected it, although but a minute before the 
death she had stubbornly refused to believe it possible. But 
the thought of it had remained latent within her for long 
months, and frightful evidence thereof now burst forth. She 
suddenly heard the whispers of the unknown once more, and 
understood them; she knew the meaning of those shivers 
which had chilled her, those vague, terror-fraught regrets at 
having no other child! And that which had been threatening 
her had come; irreparable destiny had willed it that her only 
son, the salvation of the imperilled home, the prince of to- 
morrow, who was to share his empire with her, should be 
swept away like a withered leaf. It was utter downfall ; she 
sank into an abyss. And she remained tearless; fury dried 
her tears within her. Yet, good mother that she had always 
been, she suffered all the torment of motherliness exasperated, 
poisoned by the loss of her child. 

She drew near to Charlotte and paused behind her, looking 
at the profile of her dead son resting among the flowers. And 
still she did not weep. She slowly gazed over the bed, filled 
her eyes with the dolorous scene, then carried them again to 
the paper, as if to see what would be left her of that adored 
son—those few pencil strokes—-when the earth should have 
taken him for ever. Charlotte, divinmg that somebody was 
behind her, started and raised her head. She did not 
speak; she had felt frightened. But both women exchanged 
a glance. And what a heart pang came to Constance, amidst 
that display of death, in presence of the void, the nothingness 
that was hers, as she gazed on the other’s face, all love and 
health and beauty, suggesting, indeed, some youthful star, 
whence promise of the future radiated through the fine gold 
of wavy hair. 

But yet another pang came to Constance at that moment: 
words which were being whispered in the drawing-room, near 
the door of the bedchamber, reached her distinctly. She did 
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not move, but remained erect behind Charlotie, who had re- 
sumed her work. And eagerly lending ear, she listened, not 
showing herself as yet, although she had already seen 
Marianne and Madame Angelin seated near the doorway, 
almost among the folds of the hangings. 

‘Ah!’ Madame Angelin was saying, ‘the poor mother 
had a presentiment of it, as it were. I saw that she felt very 
anxious when I told her my own sad story. There is no hope 
for me; and now death has passed by, and no hope re- 
mains for her.’ 

Silence ensued once more; then, prompted by some 
connecting train of thought, she went on: ‘And your next 
child will be your eleventh, will it not? Eleven is not a 
number; you will surely end by having twelve ! ? 

As Constance heard those words she shuddered in another 
fit of that fury which dried up her tears. By glancing 
sideways she could see that mother of ten children, who 
was now expecting yet an eleventh child. She found her 
still young, still fresh, overflowing with joy and health and 
hope. And she was there, like the goddess of fruitfulness, 
nigh to the funeral bier at that hour of the supreme rending, 
when she, Constance, was bowed down by the irretrievable loss 
of her only child. 

But Marianne was answering Madame Angelin: ‘Oh! I 
don’t think that at all likely. Why, I’m becoming an old 
woman. You forget that I am already a grandmother. 
Here, look at that!’ 

So saying, she waved her hand towards the servant of 
her daughter-in-law, Charlotte, who, in accordance with the 
instructions she had received, was now bringing the little 
Berthe in order that her mother might give her the breast. 
The servant had remained at the drawing-room door, hesi- 
tating, disliking to intrude on all that mourning; but the 
child good-humouredly waved her fat little fists, and 
laughed lightly. And Charlotte, hearing her, immediately 
rose and tripped across the salon to take the little one into a 
neighbouring room. 

‘What a pretty child!’ murmured Madame Angelin. 
‘ Those little ones are like nosegays ; they bring PAGES and 
freshness wherever they come.’ 

Constance for her part had been dazzled. All at once, 
amidst the semi-obscurity, starred by the flames of the 
tapers, amidst the deathly atmosphere, which the odour of 
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the roses rendered the more oppressive, that laughing child 
had set a semblance of budding springtime, the fresh, 
bright atmosphere of a long promise of life. And it typi- 
fied the victory of fruitfulness; it was the child’s child, it 
was Marianne reviving in her son’s daughter. A. grandmother 
already, and she was only forty-one years old !. Marianne had 
smiled at that thought. But the hatchet-stroke rang out yet 
more frightfully in Constance’s heart. In her case the tree 
was cut down to its very root, the sole scion had been 
lopped off, and none would ever sprout again. 

For yet another moment she remained alone amidst that 
nothingness, in that room where lay her son’s remains. 
Then she made up her mind and passed into the drawing- 
room, with the air of a frozen spectre. They all rose, kissed 
her, ard shivered as their lips touched her cold cheeks, which 
her blood was unable to warm. Profound compassion wrung 
them, so frightful was ‘her calmness. And .they sought kind 
words to say to her, but she curtly stopped them. 

‘Tt is all over,’ said she; ‘there is noe to be said, 
Everything is ended, quite ended.’ 

Madame Angelin sobbed, Angelin himself wiped his poor 
fixed, blurred eyes. Marianne and Mathieu shed tears while 
retaining Constance’s hands in theirs. And she, rigid and 
still unable to weep, refused consolation, repeating in 
monotonous accents: ‘It is finished; nothing can give him 
back to me. Is it nosso? And thus there remains nothing ; 
all is ended, quite ended.’ 

She needed to be brave, for visitors would soon be arriving 
in a stream. Buta last stab in the heart was reserved for 
her. Beauchéne, who since her arrival had begun to cry 
again, could no longer see to write. Moreover, his hand 
trembled, and he had to leave the writing-table and fling 
himself into an armchair, saying to Blaise: ‘There! sit 
down there, and continue the list for me.’ 

Then Constance saw Blaise instal himself at her son’s 
writing-table, in his place, dip his pen in the inkstand and 
begin to write with the very same gesture that she had so 
often seen Maurice make. That Blaise, that son of the 
Froments! What! her dear boy was not yet buried, and 
a Froment already replaced him, even as vivacious, fast- 
growing plants overrun neighbouring barren fields. That 
stream of life flowing around her, intent on universal con- 
quest, seemed yet more threatening ; grandmothers still bore 
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children, daughters suckled already, sons laid hands upon 
vacant kingdoms. And she remained alone; she had but her 
unworthy, broken-down, worn-out husband beside her; whilst 
Morange the maniac, incessantly perambulating-to and fro, 
was like the symbolical spectre of human distress, one whose 
heart and strength and reason had been carried away in the 
frightful death of his only daughter. And not a sound came 
from the cold and empty works ; the works themselves were 
dead. 

Two days later the funeral ceremony was an imposing 
one. The five hundred workmen of the establishment 
followed the hearse, notabilities of all sorts made up an 
immense cortège. It was much noticed that an old work- 
man, father Moineaud, the oldest hand of the works, was 
one of the pall-bearers. Indeed, people thought it touching, 
although the worthy old man dragged his legs somewhat, 
and looked quite out of his element in a frock coat, hebetated 
as he was by thirty years’ hard toil. In the cemetery, near 
the grave, Mathieu felt surprised on being approached by 
an old lady who alighted from one of the mourning-coaches. 
‘I see, my friend,’ said she, ‘that you do not recognise 
He made a gesture of apology. It was Séraphine, still tall 
and slim, but so fleshless, so withered that one might have 
thought she was a hundred years old. Cécile had warned 
Mathieu of it, yet if he had not seen her himself he would 
never have believed that her proud insolent beauty, which 
had seemed to defy time and. excesses, could have faded so 
swiftly. What frightful, withering blast could have swept 
over her ? 

‘Ah! my friend,’ she continued, ‘I am more dead than 
the poor fellow whom they are about to lower into that 
grave. Come and have a chat with me some day. You are 
the only person to whom I can tell everything.’ 

The coffin was lowered, the ropes gave out a creaking 
sound, and there came a little thud—the last. Beauchéne, 
supported by a relative, looked on with dim, vacant eyes. 
Constance, who had had the bitter courage to come, and had 
now wept all the tears in her body, almost fainted. She was 
carried away, driven back to her home, which would now for 
ever be empty, like one of those stricken fields that remain 
barren, fated to perpetual sterility. Mother-earth had taken 
back her all. 


me 
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And at Chantebled Mathieu and Marianne founded, 
created, increased and multiplied, again proving victorious in 
the eternal battle which life wages against death, thanks to 
that continual increase, both of offspring and of fertile land, 
which was like their very existence, their joy, and their 
strength. They at least possessed the power of love, kindli- 
ness, and health. And their energy did the rest—that will of 
action, that quiet bravery in the presence of the labour that 
is requisite, the labour that has made and that regulates the 
world. 

Still, during those two years it was not without constant 
battling that. victory remained to them. At last it was 
complete. Shred by shred Séguin had sold the entire 
estate, of which Mathieu was now king, thanks to his prudent 
system of conquest, that of increasing his empire by degrees 
as he gradually felt himself stronger. The fortune which 
the idler had disdained and dissipated had passed into the 
hands of the toiler, the creator. There were 1,250 acres, 
spreading from horizon to horizon; there were woods 
intersected by broad meadows, where flocks and herds 
pastured ; there was fat land overflowing with harvests, in 
the place of marshes that had been drained ; there was other 
land, each year of increasing fertility, in the place of the moors 
which the captured springs now irrigated. The Lepailleurs’ 
uncultivated enclosure alone remained, as if to bear witness 
to the prodigy, the great human effort which had quickened 
that desert of sand and mud, whose crops would henceforth 
nourish so many happy people. Mathieu devoured no other 
man’s share; he had brought his share into being, increasing 
the common wealth, subjugating yet another small portion of 
this vast world, which is still so scantily peopled and so 
badly utilised for human happiness. The farm, the home- 
stead, had sprung up and grown in the centre of the estate 
like a prosperous township, with inhabitants, staff of servants 
and live stock, a perfect focus of ardent triumphal life. 
And what sovereign power was that of the happy fruitfulness 
which had never wearied of creating, which had yielded all 
these beings and things that had been increasing and multiply- 
ing for twelve years past, that invading town which was but a 
family’s expansion, those trees, those plants, those grain 
crops, those fruits whose nourishing stream ever rose under 
the dazzling sun! All pain and all tears were forgotten in 
that joy of creation, the accomplishment of due labour, 
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the conquest of the future conducting to the infinite of 
Action. 

Then, whilst Mathieu completed his work of conquest, 
Marianne during those two years had the happiness of 
seeing a daughter born to her son Blaise, even whilst she 
herself was expecting to give birth to another child. The 
branches of the huge tree had begun to fork, pending the time 
when they would ramify endlessly, like the branches of some 
great royal oak spreading afar over the soil. There would 
be her children’s children, her grandchildren’s children, the 
whole posterity increasing from generation to generation. 
And yet how carefully and lovingly she still assembled around 
her her own first brood, from Blaise and Denis the twins, now 
one-and-twenty, to the last born, the wee creature who sucked 
in life from her bosom with greedy lips. There were some 
of all ages in the brood—a big fellow, who was already a 
father ; others who went to school ; others who still had to be 
dressed in the morning. There were boys, Ambroise, Gervais, 
Grégoire, Nicolas. There were girls, Rose, nearly old enough 
to marry; Claire, Louise, Madeleine, and Marguerite, the last 
of whom could scarcely toddle. And it was a sight to see 
them roam over the estate like a troop of colts, following one 
another at varied pace, according to their growth. She knew 
that she could not keep them all tied to her apron-strings; 
it would be sufficient happiness if the farm kept two or three 
beside her; she resigned herself to seeing the younger ones 
go off some day to conquer other lands. Such was the law of 
expansion ; the earth was the heritage of the most numerous 
race. Since they had number on their side, they would have 
strength also; the world would belong to them. The parents 
themselves had felt stronger, more united at the advent of 
each fresh child. If in spite of terrible cares they had 
always conquered, it was because their love, their toil, the 
ceaseless travail of their heart and will, gave them the victory. 
Fruitfulness is the great conqueress; from her come the 
pacific heroes who subjugate the world by peopling it. And 
this time especially, when at the lapse of those two years 
Marianne gave birth to a boy, Nicolas, her eleventh child, 
Mathieu embraced her passionately, triumphing over every 
sorrow and every pang. Yet another child; yet more wealth 
and power; yet an additional force born into the world; 
another field ready for to-morrow’s harvest. 

And ’twas ever the great work, the good work, the work of 
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fruitfulness spreading, thanks to the earth and thanks to 
woman, both victorious over destruction, offering fresh means 
of subsistence each time a fresh child was born, and loving, 
willing, battling; toiling even amidst suffering, and ever 
tending to increase of life and increase of hope. __ 


XV 


Amipst the deep mourning life slowly resumed its course at 
the Beauchéne works. One effect of the terrible blow 
which had fallen on Beauchéne was that for some weeks he 
remained quietly at home.. Indeed, he seemed to have 
profited by the terrible lesson, for he no longer coined lies, no 
longer invented pressing business journeys as a pretext for 
dissipation. He even set to work once more, and busied 
himself about the factory, coming down thither every morning 
as in his younger days. And in Blaise he found an active 
and devoted lieutenant, on whom Ke each day cast more and 
more of the heaiver work. Intimates were most struck, 
however, by the manner in which Beauchéne and his wife 
drew together again. Constance was most attentive to her 
husband ; Beauchéne no longer left her, and they seemed to 
agree well together, leading-a very retired life in their quiet 
house, where only relatives were now received. 

Constance, on the morrow of Maurice’s sudden death, was 
like one who has just lost a limb. It seemed to her that she 
was no longer whole; she felt ashamed of being, as it were, 
disfigured. Mingled, too, with her loving sorrow for Maurice 
there was humiliation at the thought that she was no longer a 
mother, that she no longer had any heir-apparent for her 
kingdom beside her. To think that she had been so stubbornly 
determined to have but one son, one child, in order that he 
might become the sole master of the family fortune, the all- 
powerful monarch of the future. Death, like an imbecile, 
had stolen him from her, and the establishment now seemed 
to be less her own, particularly since that fellow Blaise and 
his wife and his child, representing those fruitful and all- 
invading Froments, were installed there. She could no longer 
console herself for having welcomed and lodged them, and her 
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one passionate, all-absorbing desire was to have another 
son, and thereby reconquer her empire. 

This it was which led to her reconciliation with her 
husband, and for six months they lived together on the best 
of terms. Then, however, came another six months, and it 
was evident that they no longer agreed so well together, for 
Beauchéne took himself off at times under the pretext of 
seeking fresh air, and Constance remained at home, feverish, 
her eyes red with weeping. 

One day Mathieu, who had come to Grenelle to see his 
daughter-in-law, Charlotte, was lingering in the garden 
playing with little Berthe, who had climbed upon his knees, 
when he was surprised by the sudden approach of Constance, 
who must have seen him from her windows. She invented a 
pretext to draw him into the house, and kept him there nearly 
a quarter of an hour before she could make up her mind to 
speak her thoughts. Then, all at once, she began: ‘My 
dear Mathieu, you must forgive me for mentioning a painful 
matter, but there are reasons why I should do so. Nearly 
fifteen years ago, I know it for a fact, my husband had a 
child by a girl who was employed at the works. And I also 
know that you acted as bis intermediary on that occasion, and 
made certain arrangements with respect to that girl and her 
child—a boy, was it not?’ 

She paused for a reply. But Mathieu, stupeñed at finding 
her so well informed, and at a loss to understand why she 
spoke to him of that sorry affair after the lapse of so many 
years, could only make a gesture by which he betrayed both 
his surprise and his anxiety. 

‘Oh!’ said she, ‘I do not address any reproach to you; I 
am convinced that your motives in that business were quite 
friendly, even affectionate, and that you wished to hush up a 
scandal which might have been very unpleasant for me. More- 
over, I do not desire to indulge in recriminations after so long 
a time. My desire is simply for information. For a long 
time I did not care to investigate the statements which 
acquainted me with the affair. But the recollection of it 
comes back to me and haunts me persistently, and it is natural 
that I should apply to you. I have never spoken a word on 
the subject to my husband, and indeed it is best for our 
tranquillity that I should not attempt to extort a detailed 
confession from him. One circumstance which has induced 
me to speak to you is that on an occasion when I accom 
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panied Madame Angelin to the Rue de Miromesnil, I per- 
ceived you there with that girl, who had another child in her 
arms. So you have not lost sight of her, and you must know 
what she is doing, and whether her first child is alive, and in 
that case where he is, and how he is circumstanced.’ 

Mathieu still refrained from replying. Constance’s 
increasing feverishness put him on his guard, and impelled 
him to seek the motive of such a strange application on the 
part of one who was as a rule so proud and so discreet. 
What could be happening? Why was it that she strove to 
provoke confidential revelations which might have such far- 
reaching effects ? Then, as she closely scanned him with her 
keen eyes, he sought to answer her with kind, evasive words. 

‘You greatly embarrass me. And, besides, I know 
nothing likely to interest you. What good would it do 
yourself or your husband to stir up all the dead past? Take 
my advice, forget what people may have told you—you are so 
sensible and prudent—— ’ 

But she interrupted him, caught hold of his hands, and 
held them in her warm, quivering grasp. Never before had 
she behaved like this, forgetting and surrendering herself so 
passionately. ‘I repeat,’ said she, ‘that nobody has anything 
to fear from me—neither my husband, nor that girl, nor the 
child. Cannot you understand me! I am simply tormented ; 
I suffer at knowing nothing. Yes, it seems to me thatI shall 
feel more at ease when I know the truth. It is for myself 
that I question you, for my own peace of mind... . Ah! if 
I could only tell you, if I could tell you!’ 

He began to divine many things; it was unnecessary for 
her to be more explicit. He knew that during the past year 
she and her husband had been hoping for the advent of a 
second child, and that none had come. As a woman, Constance 
felt no jealousy of Norine, bui as a mother she was jealous of 
her son. She could not drive the thought of that child from 
her mind; it ever and ever returned thither like a mocking 
insult now that her hopes of replacing Maurice were fading 
fast. Day by day did she dream more and more passionately 
of the other woman’s son, wondering where he was, what 
had become of him, whether he were healthy, and whether he 
resembled his father. 

‘I assure you, my dear Mathieu,’ she resumed, ‘ that you 
will really bring me relief by answering me. Is he alive? 
Tell me simply whether he is alive. But do not tell me alie. 
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If he is dead I think that I shall feel calmer. And yet, good 
heavens! I certainly wish him no evil.’ 

Then Mathieu, who felt deeply touched, told her the 
simple truth. 

‘Since you insist on it, for the benefit of your peace of 
mind, and since it is to remain entirely between us and to 
have no effect on your home, I see no reason why I should 
not confide to you what I know. But that is very little. 
The child was left at the Foundling Hospital in my presence. 
Since then the mother, having never asked for news, has 
received none. I need not add that your husband is equally 
ignorant, for he always refused to have anything to do with 
the child. Is the lad still alive? Where ishe? Those are 
things which I cannot tell you. A long inquiry would be 
necessary. If, however, you wish for my opinion, I think it 
probable that he is dead, for the mortality among these poor 
cast-off children is very great.’ 

Constance looked at him fixedly. ‘You are telling me the 
real truth? You are hiding nothing?’ she asked. And as 
he began to protest, she went on: ‘ Yes, yes, I have confidence 
in you. And so you believe that he is dead! Ah! to think 
of all those children who die, when so many women would 
be happy to save one, to have one for themselves. Well, if 
you haven’t been able to tell me anything positive, you have 
at least done your best. Thank you.’ 

During the ensuing months Mathieu often found himself 
alone with Constance, but she never reverted to the subject. 
She seemed to set her energy on forgetting all about it, 
though he divined that it still haunted her. Meantime 
things went from bad to worse in the Beauchéne household. 
The husband gradually went back to his former life of 
debauchery, in spite of all the efforts of Constance to keep 
him near her. She, for her part, clung to her fixed idea, 
and before long she consulted Boutan. There was a, terrible 
scene that day between husband and wife in the doctor’s 
presence. Constance raked up the story of Norine and cast 
it in Beauchéne’s teeth, whilst he upbraided her in a variety 
of ways. However, Boutan’s advice, though followed for a 
time, proved unavailing, and she at last lost confidence in 
him. Then she spent months and months in consulting one 
and another. She placed herself in the hands of Madame 
Bourdieu, she even went to see La Rouche, she applied to all 
sorts of charlatans, exasperated to fury at finding that there 
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was no real succour for her. She might long ago have had a 
family had she so chosen. But she had elected otherwise, 
setting all her egotism and pride on that only son whom 
death had snatched away; and now the motherhood she 
longed for was denied her. 

For nearly two years did Constance battle, and at last in 
despair she was seized with the idea of consulting Dr. Gaude. 
He told her the brutal truth : it was useless for her to address 
herself to charlatans ; she would simply be robbed by them; 
there was absolutely no hope for her. And Gaude uttered 
those decisive words in a light, jesting way, as though surprised 
and amused by her profound grief. She almost fainted on 
the stairs as she left his flat, and for a moment indeed death 
seemed welcome. But by a great effort of will she recovered 
self-possession, the courage to face the life of loneliness that 
now lay before her. Moreover, another idea vaguely dawned 
upon her, and the first time she found herself alone with 
Mathieu she again spoke to him of Norine’s boy. 

‘ Forgive me,’ said she, ‘ for reverting to a painful subject, 
but I am suffering too much now that I know thereis no hope 
for me. Iam haunted by the thought of that child of my 
husband’s. Will you do me a great service? Make the 
inquiry you once spoke to me about, try to find out if he is 
alive or dead. I feel that when I know the facts peace may 
perhaps return to me.’ 

Mathieu was almost on the point of answering her that, 
even if this child were found again, it could hardly cure her of 
her grief at having no child of her own. He had divined her 
agony at seeing Blaise take Maurice’s place at the works now 
that Beauchéne had resumed his dissolute life, and daily 
entrusted the young man with more and more authority. 
Blaise’s home was prospering too; Charlotte had now given 
birth toa second child, a boy, and thus fruitfulness was invad- 
ing the place and usurpation becoming more.and more likely, 
since Constance could never more have a heir to bar the road 
of conquest. Without penetrating her singular feelings, 
Mathieu fancied that she perhaps wished to sound him to 
ascertain if he were not behind Blaise, urging on the work of 
spoliation. She possibly imagined that her request would 
make him anxious, and that he would refuse to make the 
necessary researches. At this idea he decided to do as she 
desired, if only to show her that he was above all the base 
calculations of ambition. 
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‘I am at your disposal, cousin,’ said he. ‘It is enough 
for me that this inquiry may give you a little relief. But if 
the lad is alive, am I to bring him to you?’ 

* “Oh! no, no, I donotask that!’ And then, gesticulating 
almost wildly, she stammered : ‘I don’t know what I want, 
but I suffer so dreadfully that I am scarce able to live!’ 

In point of fact a tempest raged within her, but she really 
had no settled plan. One could hardly say that she really 
thought of that boy as a possible heir. In spite of her hatred 
of all conquerors from without, was it likely that she would 
accept him as such, given her outraged womanly feelings and 
her natural horror of illegitimacy? And yet if he were not 
her son, he was at least her husband's. And perhaps an idea 
of saving her empire by placing the works in the hands of 
that heir was dimly rising within her, above all her prejudices 
and her rancour. But however that might be, her feelings for 
the time remained confused, and the only clear thing” was 
her desperate torment at being now and for ever childless, a 
torment which goaded her on to seek another’s child with the 
wild idea of making that child in some slight degree her own. 

Mathieu, however, asked her, ‘Am I to inform Beauchéne 
of the steps I take ? 

“Do you as you please,’ she answered. ‘ Still, that would 
be the best.’ 

That same evening there came a complete rupture between 
herself and her husband. She spat in Beauchéne’s face all 
the contempt-and loathing that she. had felt for him for years. 
Hopeless as she was, she revenged herself by telling him 
everything that she had on her heart and mind. And her 
slim dark figure, upborne by bitter rage, assumed such re- 
doubtable proportions in his eyes that he felt frightened of 
her and fled. Henceforth they became husband and wife in 
name only. It was logic on the march, it was the inevitable 
disorganisation of 4 household reaching ‘its climax, it. was 
rebellion against nature’s law and indulgence in vice leading 
to the gradual decline of a man of intelligerice, it was a hard 
worker sinking into the crapulous sloth of so-called pleasure; 
and then, death having snatched away the only son, the home 
broke to pieces—the wife fated to childlessness, andthe 
husband driven away by her, rolling through debauchery 
towards final decomposition. 

But Mathieu, keeping his-promise to Constance, discreetly’ 
began his researches. And before he even consulted Beau- 
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chêne it occurred to him to apply at the Foundling Hospital. 
Tf, as he anticipated, the child were dead, the affair would go 
no further. Fortunately enough he remembered all the par- 
ticulars : the two names, Alexandre Honoré, given to the child, 
the exact date of the deposit at the hospital, indeed all the 
little incidents of the day when he had driven thither with 
‘La Couteau. And when he was received by the director of 
the establishment, and had explained to him the real 
motives of his inquiries, at the same time giving his name, 
he was surprised by the promptness and precision of the 
answer: Alexandre Honoré, put out to nurse with the 
woman Loiseau at Rougemont, had first kept cows, and had 
then tried the calling of a locksmith ; but for three months 
past he had been in apprenticeship with a wheelwright, a 
certain Montoir, residing at Saint-Pierre, a hamlet in the 
vicinity of Rougemont. Thus the lad lived; he was fifteen years 
old, and that was all. Mathieu could obtain no further in- 
formation respecting either his physical health or his morality. 

When Mathieu found himself in the street again, slightly 
dazed, he remembered that La Couteau had told him that 
the child would be sent to Rougemont. He had always pic- 
tured it dying there, carried off by the hurricane which killed 
so many babes, and lying in the silent village cemetery paved 
with little Parisians. To find the boy alive, saved from the 
massacre, came like a surprise of destiny, and brought vague 
anguish, a fear of some terrible catastrophe, to Mathieu's 
heart. At the same time, since the boy was living, and he 
now knew where to seek him, he felt that he must warn 
Beauchéne. The matter was becoming serious, and it seemed 
to him that he ought not to carry the inquiry any further 
without the father’s authorisation. 

That same day, then, before returning to Chantebled, he 
repaired to the factory, where he was lucky enough to find 
Beauchéne, whom Blaise’s absence on business had detained 
there by force. Thus he was in a very bad humour, puffing 
and yawning and half asleep. It was nearly three o’clock, 
and he declared that he could never digest his lunch properly 
unless he went out afterwards. The truth was that since 
his rupture with his wife he had been devoting his afternoons 
to a girl serving at a beer-house. 

‘Ah! my good fellow,’ he muttered as he stretched himself. 
‘My blood is evidently thickening. I must bestir myself, or 
else I shall be in a bad way.’ : 
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However, he woke up when Mathieu had explained the 
motive of his visit. At first he could scarcely understand 
it, for the affair seemed to him so extraordinary, so idiotic. 

‘Eh? ‘What do you say? It was my wife who spoke 
to you about that child! It is she who has taken it into 
her head to collect information and start a search!’ 

His fat apoplectical face became distorted, his anger was 
so violent that he could scarcely stutter. When he heard, 
however, of the mission with which his wife had entrusted 
Mathieu, he at last exploded: ‘She is mad! I tell you that 
she is raving mad! Were such fancies ever seen? Every 
morning she invents something fresh to distract me! ” 

Without heeding this interruption, Mathieu quietly 
finished his narrative: ‘And so I have just come back from 
the Foundling Hospital, where I learnt that the boy is 
alive. I have his address—and now what am I to do?’ 

This was the final blow. Beauchéne clenched his fists 
and raised his arms in exasperation. ‘Ah! well, here’s a 
nice state of things! But why on earth does she want to 
trouble me about that boy? He isn’t hers! Why can’t 
she leave us alone, the boy and me? It’s my affair. And 
I ask you if it is at all proper for my wife to send you 
running about after him? Besides, I hope that you are 
not going to bring him to her. What on earth could we 
do with that little peasant, who may have every vice? 
Just picture him coming between us. I tell you that she 
is mad, mad, mad!’ 

He had begun to walk ragefully to and fro. All at once 
he stopped: ‘My dear fellow, you will just oblige me by 
telling her that he is dead.’ 

But he turned pale and recoiled. Constance stood on 
the threshold and had heard him. For some time past she 
had been in the habit of stealthily prowling around the 
offices, like one on the watch for something. For a moment, 
at the sight of the embarrassment which both men displayed, 
she remained silent. Then, without even addressing her 
husband, she asked: ‘ He is alive, is he not ?’ 

Mathieu could but tell her the truth. He answered with 
a nod. Then Beauchéne, in despair, made a final effort: 
‘Come, be reasonable, my dear. As I was saying only just 
now, we don’t even know what this youngster’s character is. 
You surely don’t want to upset our life for the mere pleasure 
of doing so?’ 
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Standing there, lean and frigid, she gave him a harsh 
glance; then, turning her back on him, she demanded the 
child’s name, and the names of the wheelwright and the 
locality. ‘Good, you say Alexandre-Honoré, with Montoir 
the wheelwright, at Saint-Pierre, near Rougemont, in 
Calvados. Well, my friend, oblige me by continuing your 
researches ; endeavour to procure me some precise informa- 
tion about this boy’s habits and disposition. Be prudent 
too; don’t give anybody’s name. And thanks for what you 
have done already; thanks for all you are doing for me.’ 

Thereupon she took herself off without giving any further 
explanation, without even telling her husband of the vague 
plans she was forming. Beneath her crushing contempt he 
had grown calm again. Why should he spoil. his life of 
egotistical pleasure by resisting that mad creature? All that 
he need do was to put on his hat and betake himself to his 
usual diversions. And so he ended by shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘ After all, let her pick him up if she chooses, it won’t be 
my doing. Act as she asks you, my dear fellow; continue 
your researches and try to content her. Perhaps she will 
then leave me in peace. But I’ve had quite enough of it 
for to-day ; good bye, I’m going out.’ : | 

With the view of obtaining some information of Rouge- 
mont, Mathieu at first thought of applying to La Couteau, 
if he could find her again; for which purpose it occurred to 
him that he might call on Madame Bourdieu in the Rue de 
Miromesnil. But another and more certain means suggested 
itself. He had been led to renew his intercourse with the 
Séguins, of whom he had for a time lost sight; and, much to 
his surprise, he had found Valentine’s former miaid, Céleste, 
installed in the Avenue d’Autin once more. Through this 
woman, he thought, he might reach La Couteau direct. 

The renewal of the intercourse between the Froments and 
the Séguins was due to a very happy chance. Mathieu's 
son Ambroise, on leaving college, had entered the employ- 
ment of an uncle of Séguin’s, Thomas du Hordel, one of the 
wealthiest commission merchants in Paris; and this old man, 
who, despite his years, remained very sturdy, and still 
directed his business with all the fire of youth, had conceived 
a growing fondness for Ambroise, who had great mental 
endowmonts and a real genius for commerce. Du Hordel’s 
own children had consisted of two daughters, one of whom 
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‘had died young, whilst the other had married a madman, 
who had lodged a bullet in his head and had left her childless 
and crazy like himself. This partially explained the deep 
grandfatherly interest which Du Hordel took in young 
Ambroise, who was the handsomest of all the Froments, with 
a clear complexion, large black eyes, brown hair that curled 
naturally, and manners of much refinement and elegance. 
But the old man was further captivated by the young fellow’s 
spirit of enterprise, the four modern languages which he 
spoke so readily, and the evident maestria which he would 
some day introduce into the management of a business which 
extended over the five parts of the world. In his childhood, 
among his brothers and sisters, Ambroise had already been 
the boldest, most captivating and self-assertive. The others 
might be better than he, but he reigned over them like a 
handsome, ambitious, greedy boy, a future man of gaiety and 
conquest. And this indeed he proved to be; by the charm 
of his victorious intellect he conquered old Du Hordel in a 
few months’ time, even as later on he was destined to van- 
quish everybody and everything much as he listed. His 
strength lay in his power of pleasing and his power of action, 
a blending of grace with the most assiduous industry. 

About this time Séguin and his uncle, the latter of whom 
had never set foot in the house of the Avenue d’Antin since 
insanity had reigned there, drew together again. Their 
apparent reconciliation was the outcome of a drama shrouded 
in sécrecy. Séguin, hard up and in debt, cast off by Nora, 
who divined his approaching ruin, and preyed upon by other 
voracious creatures, had ended by committing, on the turf, 
one of those indelicate actions which honest people call thefts. 
Du Hordel, on being apprised of the matter, had hastened 
forward and had paid what was due in order to avoid a 
frightful scandal. And he was so upset by the extraordinary 
muddle in which he found his nephew’s home, once all 
prosperity, that remorse came upon him as if he were in 
some degree responsible for what had happened, since he had 
egotistically kept away from his relatives for his own peace’s 
sake. But he was more particularly won over by his grand- 
niece Andrée, now a delicious young girl well-nigh eighteen 
years of age, and therefore marriageable. She alone sufficed to 
attract him to the house, and he was greatly distressed by 
the dangerous state of abandonment in which he found her. 

Her father continued dragging out his worthless life 
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away from home. Her mother, Valentine, had just emerged 
from a frightful crisis, her final rupture with Santerre, who 
had made up his mind to marry a very wealthy old lady, 
which, after all, was the logical destiny of such a crafty 
exploiter of women, one who behind his affectation of cul- 
tured pessimism had the vilest and greediest of natures, 
Valentine, however, distracted by this rupture, had now 
thrown herself into religion, and, like her husband, dis- 
appeared from the house for whole days. She was said to 
be an active helpmate of old Count de Navaréde, the pre: 
sident of a society of Catholic propaganda. Gaston, her son, 
having left Saint-Cyr three months previously, was now at 
the Cavalry School of Saumur, so fired with passion for a 
military career that he already spoke of remaining a bachelor, 
since a soldier’s sword should be his only love, his only 
spouse. Then Lucie, now nineteen years old, and full of 
mystical exaltation, had already entered an Ursuline convent 
for her novitiate. And in the big empty home, whence father, 
mother, brother and sister fled, there remained but the genile 
and adorable Andrée, exposed to all the blasts of insanity 
which even now swept through the household, and 50 dis- 
tressed by loneliness, that her uncle, Du Hordel, full of com- 
passionate affection, conceived the idea of giving her a 
husband in the person of young Ambroise, the future 
conqueror. ‘ 

This plan was helped on by the renewed presence of 
Céleste the maid. Hight years had elapsed since Valentine 
had been obliged to dismiss this woman for flagrant im- 
morality ; and during those eight years Céleste, weary of 
service, had tried a number of equivocal callings of which she 
did not speak. She had ended by turning up at Rougemont, 
her native place, in bad health and such a state of wretched- 
ness, that for the sake of a living she went out charing there. 
Then she gradually recovered her health, and accumulated a 
little stock of clothes, thanks to the protection of the village 
priest whom she won over by an affectation of extreme piety. 
It was at Rougemont, no doubt, that she planned her return 
to the Séguins, of whose vicissitudes she was informed by 
La Couteau, the latter having kept up her intercourse with 
Madame Menoux, the little haberdasher of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Valentine, shortly after her rupture with Santerre, one 
day of furious despair, when she had again dismissed all her 
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servants, was surprised by the arrival of Céleste, who showed 
herself so repentant, so devoted, and so serious-minded, that 
her former mistress felt touched. She made her weep on 
reminding her of her faults, and asking her to swear before 
God that she would never repeat them; for Céleste now went 
to confession and partook of the Holy Communion, and 
carried with her a certificate from the Curé of Rougemont 
vouching for her deep piety and high morality. This certifi- 
cate acted decisively on Valentine, who, hating to remain 
at home, and weary of the troubles of housekeeping, under- 
stood what precious help she might derive from this woman. 
On her side Céleste certainly relied upon power being 
surrendered to her. Two months later, by favouring Lucie’s 
excessive partiality to religious practices, she had helped her 
into a convent. Gaston only showed himself when he secured 
a few days’ leave. And so Andrée alone remained at home, 
impeding by her presence the great general pillage that 
Céleste dreamt of. The maid therefore became a most active 
worker on behalf of her young mistress’s marriage. 

Andrée, it should be said, was comprised in Ambroise’s 
universal conquest. She had met him at her uncle Du 
Hordel’s house for a year before it occurred to the latter to 
marry them. She was a very gentle girl, a little golden- 
haired sheep, as her mother sometimes said. And that 
handsome, smiling young man, who evinced so much kind- 
ness towards her, became the subject of her thoughts 
and ‘hopes whenever she suffered from loneliness and 
abandonment. Thus, when her uncle prudently questioned 
her, she flung herself into his arms, weeping big tears of 
gratitude and confession. Valentine, on being approached, 
at first manifested some surprise. What, a son of the 
Froments! Those Froments had already taken Chantebled 
from them, and did they now want to take one of their 
daughters? Then, amidst the collapse of fortune and house- 
hold, she could find no reasonable objection to urge. She 
had never been attached to Andrée. She accused La Catiche, 
the nurse, of having made the child her own. That gentle, 
docile, emotional little sheep was not a Séguin, she often 
remarked. Then, whilst feigning to defend the girl, Céleste 

-embittered her mother against her, and inspired her with a 
desire to see the marriage promptly concluded, in order that 
she might free herself from her last cares and live as she 
listed. Thus, after a long chat with Mathieu, who promised 
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his consent, it only remained for Du Hordel to assure himself 
of Séguin’s approval before an application in due form was 
made. : It was difficult, however, to find Séguin in a suitable 
frame of mind. So weeks were lost, and it became necessary 
to pacify Ambroise, who was very much in love, and was 
doubtless warned by his all-invading genius that this loving 
and simple girl would bring him a kingdom in her apron. 

One day, when Mathieu was passing along the Avenue 
d’Antin, it occurred to him to call at the house to ascertain 
if Séguin had re-appeared there, for he had suddenly taken 
himself off without warning, and had gone, so it was believed, 
to Italy. Then,as Mathieu found himself alone with Céleste, 
the opportunity seemed to him an excellent one to discover 
La Couteau’s whereabouts. He asked for news of her, saying 
that a friend of his was in need of a good nurse. 

‘Weill, monsieur, you are in luck’s way,’ the maid replied ; 
‘La Couteau is to bring a child home to our neighbour, 
Madame Menoux, this very day. It is nearly four o’clock now, 
and that is the time when she promised to come. You know 
Madame Menoux’s place, do you not? It is the third shop 
in the first street on the left.’ Then she apologised for being 
unable to conduct him thither: ‘I am alone,’ she said; ‘ we 
still have no news of the master. On Wednesdays Madame 
presides at the meetings of her society, and Mademoiselle 
Andrée has just gone out walking with her uncle.’ 

Mathieu hastily repaired to Madame Menoux’s shop. 
From a distance he saw her standing on the threshold; age 
had made her thinner than ever; at forty she was as slim as 
a young girl, with a long and pointed face. Silent labour 
consumed her; for twenty years she had been desperately 
selling penn’orths of cotton and three-hap’orths of needles 
without ever making a fortune, but pleased, nevertheless, at 
being able to add her modest gains to her husband’s monthly 
salary in order to provide him with sundry little comforts. 
His rheumatism would no doubt soon compel him to 
relinquish his post as a museum attendant, and how would 
they be able to manage with his pension of a few hundred 
francs per annum if she did noi keep up her business? More- 
over, they had met with no luck. Their first child had died, 
and some years had elapsed before the birth of a second boy, 
whom they had greeted with delight, no doubt, though he would 
prove a heavy burden to them, especially as they had now 
decided to take him back from the country. Thus Maihieu. 
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found the worthy woman in a state of great emotion, waiting 
for the child on the threshold of her shop, and watching the 
corner of the avenue. 

‘Oh! it was Céleste who sent you, monsieur! No, La 
Couteau hasn’t come yet. I’m quite astonished at it; I expect 
her every moment. Will you kindly step inside, monsieur, 
and sit down ?’ 

He refused the only chair which blocked up the narrow 
passage where scarcely three customers could have stood in a 
row. Behind a glass, partition one perceived the dim back 
shop, which served as kitchen and dining-room and bed- 
chamber, and which only received a little air from a damp 
inner yard which suggested a sewer shaft. 

‘As you see, monsieur, we have scarcely any room,’ con- 
tinued Madame Menoux; ‘but then we only pay eight hun- 
dred francs rent, and where else could we find a shop at 
that price ? And besides, I have been here for nearly twenty 
years, and have worked up a little regular custom in the 
neighbourhood. Oh! I don’t complain of the place myself, 
I’m not big, there is always sufficient room for me. And as 
my husband only comes home in the evening, and then 
sits down in his armchair to smoke his pipe, he isn’t so 
much inconvenienced. I do all I can for him, and he is 
reasonable enough not to ask me to do more. But witha 
child I fear that it will be impossible to get on here.’ 

The recollection of her first boy, her little Pierre, returned 
to her, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘Ah! monsieur, that 
was ten years ago, and I can still see La Couteau bringing him 
back to me, just as she’ll be bringing the other by and by. 
I was told so many tales; there was such good air at 
Rougemont, and the children led such healthy lives, and my 
boy had such rosy cheeks, that I ended by leaving him there 
till he was five years old, regretting that I had no room for 
him here. And no, you can’t have an idea of all the pre- 
sents that the nurse wheedled out of me, of all the money 
that I paid! It was ruination! And then, all at once, I 
only just had time to send for the boy, and he was brought 
back to me as thin and pale and weak as if he had never 
tasted good bread in his life. Two months later he died 
in my arms. His father fell ill over it, and if we hadn’t been 
attached to one another, I think we should both have gone 
and drowned ourselves.’ 

_ Scarce wiping her eyes she feverishly returned to the 
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threshold, and again cast a passionate expectant glance to- 
wards the avenue. And when she came back, having seen 
nothing, she resumed: ‘ So you will understand our emotion 
when, two years ago, though I wag thirty-seven, I again had 
a little boy. We were wild with delight, like a young married 
couple. But, all the same, what a lot of trouble and worry! 
We had to put the little fellow out to nurse like the 
other one, since we could not possibly keep him here. 
And even after swearing that he should not go to Rouge- 
mont we ended by saying that we at least knew the place, 
and that he would not be worse off there than elsewhere, 
Only we sent him to La Vimeux, for we wouldn’t hear 
speak any more of La Loiseau since she sent Pierre back 
in such a fearful state. And this time, as the little fellow 
is now two years old, I was determined to have him home 
again, though I don’t even know where I shall put him. 
I’ve been waiting for an hour now,and I can’t help trembling, 
for I always fear some catastrophe.’ 

She could not remain in the shop, but remained standing 
by the doorway, with her neck outstretched and her eyes 
fixed on the street corner. All at once a deep ery came from 
her: ‘Ah! here they are!’ 

Leisurely, and with a sour, harassed air, La Couteau came 
in and placed the sleeping child in Madame Menoux’s arms, 
saying, as she did so: ‘ Well, your George is a tidy weight, I 
can tell you. You won't say that I’ve brought you this one 
back like a skeleton.’ 

.Quivering, her legs sinking beneath her for very joy, the 
mother had been obliged to sit down, keeping her child on 
her knees, kissing him, examining him, all haste to see if he 
were in good health and likely to live. He had a fat and 
rather pale face, and seemed big, though puffy. When she 
had unfastened his wraps, however, her hands trembling the 
while with nervousness, she found that he was pot-bellied, 
with small legs and arms, 

‘He is very big about the body,’ she murmured, ceasing to 
smile, and turning gloomy with renewed fears. 

‘Ah, yes! complain away!’ said La Couteau. ‘The other 
was too thin; this one will be too fat. Mothers are never 
satisfied !’ 

At the first glance Mathieu had detected that the child 
was one of those who are fed on pap, stuffed for economy’s 
sake with bread and water, and fated to all the stomachie 
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coriplainis of early childhood. And at the sight of the poor 
little fellow, Rougemont, the frightful slaughter-place, with 
its daily massacre of the innocents, arose in his memory, such 
as it had been described to him in years long past. There 
was La Loiseau, whose habits were so abominably filthy that 
her nurslings rotted as on a manure heap; there was La 
Vimeux, who never purchased à drop of milk, but picked up 
all the village crusts and made bran porridge for her charges 
as if they had been pigs; there was La Gavette too, who, 
being always in the fields, left her nurslings in the charge of 
a paralytic old man, who sometimes let them fall into the 
fire; and there was La Cauchois, who, having nobody to 
watch the babes, contented herself with tying them in their 
cradles, leaving them in the company of fowls which came in 
bands to peck at their eyes. And the scythe of death swept 
by ; there was wholesale assassination ; doors were left wide 
open before rows of cradles, in order to make room for fresh 
bundles despatched from Paris. Yet all did not die; here, 
for instance, was one brought home again. But even when 
they came back alive they carried with them the germs of 
death, and another hecatomb ensued, another sacrifice to the 
monstrous god of social egotism. 

‘I'm tired out; I must sit down,’ resumed La Couteau, 
installing herself on the narrow bench behind the counter. 
‘Ah! what a trade! And to think that we are always 
received as if we were heartless criminals and thieves ! ’ 

She also had become withered, her sunburnt, tanned 
face suggesting more than ever the beak of a bird of prey. 
But her eyes remained very keen, sharpened as it were by 
rageful ferocity. She no doubt failed to get rich fast enough, 
for she continued wailing, complaining of her calling, of the 
increasing avarice of parents, of the demands of the authori- 
ties, of the warfare which was being declared against nurse- 
agents on all sides, Yes, it was a lost calling, said she, and 
really God must have abandoned her that she should still be 
compelled to carry it on at forty-five years of age. ‘It will 
end by killing me,’ she added; ‘I shall always get more kicks 
than ha’pence atit. How unjust itis! Here have I brought 
you back a superb child, and yet you look anything but 
pleased—it’s enough to disgust one of doing one’s best!’ 

In thus complaining her object perhaps was to extract 
from the haberdasher as large a present as possible. Madame 
Menoux was certainly disturbed by it all. Her boy woke up 
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and began to wail loudly, and it became necessary to givehim 
a little lukewarm milk. At last, when the accounts were 
settled, the nurse-agent, seeing that she would have ten 
francs for herself, grew calmer. She was about to: take her 
leave when Madame Menoux, pointing to Mathieu, exulaimed : 
‘This gentleman wished to speak to you on business.’ 

Although La Couteau had not seen the gentleman for 
several years past, she had recognised him perfectly well. 
Still she had not even turned towards him, for she knew him 
to be mixed up in so many matters that his discretion was a 
certainty. And so she contented herself with saying: ‘If 
monsieur will kindly explain to me what it is I shall. be quite 
at his service.’ 

‘I will accompany you,’ replied Mathieu ; ‘ we can speak 
together as we walk along.’ 

ï Very good, that will suit me nicely, for I am rather i in a 
hurry.’ 

Once outside, Mathieu resolved that he would i no ruses 
with her. The best course was to tell her plainly what he 
wanted, and then to buy her silence. At the first words he 
spoke she understood him. She well recollected Norine’s 
child, although in her time she had carried dozens of children 
to the Foundling Hospital. The particular circumstances of 
that case, however, the conversation which had taken place, 
her drive with Mathieu in a cab, had all remained engraved 
on her memory. Moreover, she had found that child again, 
at Rougemont, five days later ; and she even remembered that 
her friend the hospital-attendant had left it with La Loiseau. 
But she had occupied herself no more about it afterwards ; 
and she believed that it was now dead, like so many others. 
When she heard Mathieu speak of the hamlet of Saint-Pierre, 
of Montoir the wheelwright, and of Alexandre-Honoré, now 
fifteen, who must be in apprenticeship there, she evinced 
great surprise. 

‘Oh, you must be mistaken, monsieur,’ she said ; ‘I know 
Montoir at Saint-Pierre very well. And he certainly has a 
lad from the Foundlings, of the age you mention, at his place. 
But that lad came from La Cauchois; he is a big carroty 
fellow named Richard, who arrived at our village some days 
before the other. I know who his mother was ; she was an 
English woman called Amy, who stopped more than once at 
Madame Bourdieu’s. That ginger-haired lad is certainly not 
your Norine’s boy. Alexandre-Honoré was dark.’ 
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‘Well, then,’ replied Mathieu, ‘there must be another 
apprentice at the wheelwright’s. My information is precise, 
it was given me officially.’ 

After a moment’s perplexity La Couteau made a gesture 
of ignorance, and admitted that Mathieu might be right. 
‘It’s possible,’ said she ; ‘ perhaps Montoir has two appren- 
tices. He does a good business, and as I haven’t been to 
Saint-Pierre for some months now I can say nothing certain. 
Well, and what do you desire cf me, monsieur ?’ 

He then gave her very clear instructions. She was to 
obtain the most precise information possible about the lad’s 
health, disposition, and conduct, whether the schoolmaster had 
always been pleased with him, whether his employer was 
equally satisfied, and so forth. Briefly, the inquiry was to be 
complete. But, above all things, she was to carry it on in 
such a way that nobody should suspect anything, neither the 
boy himself nor the folks of the district. There must be 
absolute secrecy. 

‘All that is easy,’ replied La Couteau ; ‘ I understand per- 
fectly, and you can rely on me. I shall need a little time, 
however, and the best will be for me to tell you of the result 
of my researches when I next come to Paris. And if it suits 
you you will find me to-day fortnight, at two o’clock, at 
Broquette’s office in the Rue Roquépine. I am quite at home 
there, and the place is like a tomb.’ 

Some days later, as Mathieu was again at the Beauchéne 
works with his son Blaise, he was perceived by Constance, 
who called him to her and questioned him in such direct 
fashion that he had to tell her what steps he had taken. 
When she heard of his appointment with La Couteau for the 
Wednesday of the ensuing week, she said to him in her reso- 
lute way: ‘Come and feteh me. I wish to question that 
woman myself. I want to be quite certain on the matter - 

In spite of the lapse of fifteen years Broquette’s nurse- 
office in the Rue Roquépine had remained the same as for- 
merly, except that Madame Broquette was dead and had been 
succeeded by her daughter Herminie. The sudden loss of 
that fair, dignified lady, who had possessed such a decorative 
presence and so ably represented the high morality and 
respectability of the establishment, had at first seemed a 
gevere one. But it so happened that Herminie, tall, slim, 
anæmical and languid creature that she was, gorged with 
novel-reading, also proved in her way a distinguished figure- 
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head for the office. She was already thirty, and was still 
unmarried, feeling indeed nothing but loathing for all the 
mothers laden with whining children by whom she was sur- 
rounded. Moreover, M. Broquette, her father, though now 
more than seventy-five, secretly remained the all-powerful, 
energetic director of the place, discharging all needful police 
duties, drilling new nurses like recruits, remaining ever on the 
watch and incessantly perambulating the three floors of his 
suspicious dingy lodging-house. 

La Couteau was waiting for Mathieu in the doorway. On 
perceiving Constance, whom she did not know, for she had 
never previously met her, she seemed surprised. Who could 
that lady be ? what had she to do with the affair? However, 
she promptly extinguished the bright gleam of curiosity 
which for a moment lighted up her eyes; and as Herminie, 
with distinguished nonchalance, was at that moment exhibit- 
ing a party of nurses to two gentlemen in the office, she took 
her visitors into the empty refectory, where the atmosphere 
was, as usual, tainted by the smell of cookery. 

‘You must excuse me, monsieur and madame,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘but there is no other room free just now. The 
place is full.’ 

Then she carried her keen glances from Mathieu to Con- 
stance, preferring to wait until she was questioned, since 
another person was now in the secret. 

‘You can speak out,’ said Mathieu. ‘Did you make the 
inquiries I spoke to you about?’ 

‘Certainly, monsieur. They were made and properly made, 
I think.’ 

‘Then tell us the result; I repeat that you can speak 
freely before this lady.’ 

‘Oh! monsieur, it won't take me long. You were quite 
right: there were two apprentices at the wheelwright’s at 
Saint-Pierre, and one of them was Alexandre-Honoré, the pretty 
blonde’s child, the same that we took together over yonder. 
He had been there, I found, barely two months, after trying 
three or four other callings, and that explains my ignorance 
of the circumstance. Only he’s a lad who can stay no- 
where, and so it happens that three weeks ago he took 
himself off.’ 

Constance could not restrain an exclamation of anxiety: 
‘What! took himself off?’ 

‘Yes, madame, I mean that he ran away, and this time it 
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is quite certain that he has left the district, for he disap- 
peared with three hundred francs belonging to Montoir, his 
master.’ 

La Couteau’s dry voice rang as if it were an axe dealing a 
deadly blow. Although she could not understand the lady’s 
sudden pallor and despairing emotion, she certainly seemed 
to derive cruel enjoyment from it. 

‘ Are you quite sure of your information ?’ resumed Con- 
stance, struggling against the facts. ‘That is perhaps mere 
village tittle-tattle.’ 

‘Tittle-tattle, madame? Oh! when I undertake to do 
anything I do it properly. I spoke to the gendarmes. They 
have scoured the whole district, and it is certain that 
Alexandre-Honoré left no address behind him when he went 
off with those three hundred francs. He is still on the run. 
As for that I'll stake my name on it.’ 

This was indeed a hard blow for Constance. That lad, 
whom she fancied she had found again, of whom she dreamt 
incessantly, and on whom she had based so many unacknow- 
ledgable plans of vengeance, escaped her, vanished once more 
into the unknown! She was distracted by it as by some 
pitiless stroke of fate, some fresh and irreparable defeat. 
However, she continued the interrogatory. 

‘Surely you did not merely see the gendarmes ? you were 
instructed to question everybody.’ 

‘That is precisely what I did, madame. I saw the school- 
master, and I spoke to the other persons who had employed 
the lad. They all told me that he was a good-for-nothing. 
The schoolmaster remembered that he had been a liar and 
a bully. Now he’s a thief; that makes him perfect. I can’t 
say otherwise than I have said, since you wanted to know 
the plain truth.’ 

La Couteau thus emphasised her statements on seeing 
that the lady’s suffering increased. And what strange suffer- 
ing it was; a heart-pang at each fresh accusation, as if her 
husband’s illegitimate child had become in some degree her 
own! She ended indeed by silencing the nurse-agent. 

‘Thank you. The boy is no longer at Rougemont, that 
is all we wished to know.’ 

La Couteau thereupon turned to Mathieu, continuing her 
narrative, in order to give him his money’s worth. 

‘I also made the other apprentice talk a bit,’ said she; 
‘you know, that big carroty fellow, Richard, whom I spoke 
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to you about. He’s another whom I wouldn’t willingly 
trust. But it’s certain that he doesn’t know where his com- 
panion has gone. The gendarmes think that Alexandre is 
in Paris.’ 

Thereupon Mathieu in his turn thanked the woman, and 
handed her a bank-note for fifty francs—a gift which brought 
a smile to her face and rendered her obsequious, and, as she 
herself put it, ‘ as discreetly silent as the grave.’ Then, as 
three nurses came into the refectory, and Monsieur Broquette 
could be heard scrubbing another’s hands in the kitchen, by 
way of teaching her how to cleanse herself of her native 
manure heap, Constance felt nausea arise within her, and 
made haste to follow her companion away. Once in the 
street,'however, instead of entering the cab which was waiting, 
she paused pensively, haunted by La Couteau’s final words. 

‘Did you hear?’ she exclaimed. ‘That wretched lad 
may be in Paris” . 

‘That is probable enough; they all end by stranding 
here.’ 

Constance again hesitated, reflected, and finally made up 
her mind to say in a somewhat tremulous voice: ‘ And the 
mother, my friend; you know where she lives, don’t you? 
Did you not tell me that you had concerned yourself about 
her?’ 

‘ Yes, I did.’ 

‘Then listen—and above all, don’t be astonished ; pity 
me, for I am really suffering. An idea has just taken pos- 
session of me ; it seems to me that if the boy is in Paris, he 
may have found his mother. Perhaps he is with her, or she 
may at least know where he lodges. Oh! don’t tell me that 
it is impossible. On the contrary, everything is possible.’ 

Surprised and moved at seeing one who usually evinced 
so much calmness now giving way to such fancies as these, 
Mathieu promised that he would make inquiries.. Neverthe- 
less, Constance did not get into the cab, but continued gazing 
at the pavement. And when she once more raised her eyes, 
she spoke to him entreatingly, in an embarrassed, humble 
manner: ‘Do you know what we ought to do? Excuse 
me, but it is a service I shall never forget. If I could only 
know the truth at once it might calm me a little. Well, let 
us drive to that woman’s now. Oh! I won’t go up; you can 
go alone, while I wait in the cab at the street comer. 
And perhaps you will obtain some news.’ 
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It was an insane idea, and he was at first minded to prove 
this to her. Then, on looking at her, she seemed to him so 
wretched, so painfully tortured, that without a word, making 
indeed but a kindly gesture of compassion, he consented. 
And the cab carried them away. 

The large room in which Norine and Cécile lived together 
was at Grenelle, near the Champ de Mars, in a street at the 
end of the Rue de la Fédération. They had been installed 
there for nearly six years now, and in the earlier days had 
experienced much worry and wretchedness. But the child 
whom they had to feed and save had on his side saved them 
also. The motherly feelings slumbering in Norine’s heart 
had awakened with passionate intensity for that poor little 
one as soon as she had given him the breast and learnt to 
watch over him and kiss him. And it was also wondrous to 
see how that unfortunate creature Cécile regarded the child 
as in some degree her own. He had indeed two mothers, 
whose thoughts were for him alone. If Norine, during the 
first few months, had often wearied of spending her days in 
pasting little boxes together, if even thoughts of flight had 
at times come to her, she had always been restrained by the 
weak puny arms that were clasped around her neck. And 
now she had grown calm, sensible, diligent, and very expert 
at the light work which Cécile had taught her. It was a 
sight to see them both, gay and closely united in their little 
home, which was like a conveni cell, spending their days at 
their little table; whilst between them was their child, their 
one source of life, of hard-working courage and happiness. 

Since they had been living thus they had made but one 
good friend, and this was Madame Angelin. As a lady- 
delegate of the Poor-Relief Service, entrusted with one of the 
Grenelle districts, Madame Angelin had found Norine among 
the pensioners over whom she was appointed to watch. A 
feeling of affection for the two mothers, as she called the 
sisters, had sprung up within her, and she had succeeded in 
inducing the authorities to prolong the child’s allowance of 
thirty francs a month for a period of three years. Then she 
had obtained scholastic assistance for him, not to mention 
frequent presents which she brought—clothes, linen,: and 
even money—for apart from official matters, charitable people 
often entrusted her with fairly large sums, which she distri- 
buted among the most meritorious of the poor mothers whom 
she visited. And even nowadays she occasionally called on 
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the sisters, well pleased to spend an hour in that nook of 
quiet toil, which the laughter and the play of the child 
enlivened. She there felt herself to be far away from the 
world, and suffered less from her own misfortunes. And 
Norine kissed her hands, declaring that without her the little 
household of the two mothers would never have managed to 
exist. 

When Mathieu appeared there, cries of delight arose. He 
also was a friend, a saviour—the one who, by first taking and 
furnishing the large room, had founded the household. It was 
a very clean room, almost coquettish with its white curtains, 
and rendered very cheerful by its two large windows, which 
admitted the golden radiance of the afternoon sun. Norine 
and Cécile were working at the table, cutting out cardboard 
and pasting it together, whilst the little one, who had come 
home from school, sat between them on a high chair, gravely 
handling a pair of scissors and fully persuaded that he was 
helping them. 

‘Oh! is it you? How kind of you to come to see us! 
Nobody has called for five days past. Oh! we don’t complain 
of it. We are so happy alone together! Since Irma married 
a clerk she has treated us with disdain. Euphrasie can no 
longer come down her stairs. Victor and his wife live so far 
away. Andas for that rascal Alfred, he only comes up here to 
see if he can find something to steal, Mamma called five 
days ago to tell us that papa had narrowly escaped being killed 
at the works on the previous day. Poor mamma! she is so 
worn out that before long she won’t be able to take a step.’ 

Whilst the sisters thus rattled on both together, one begin- 
ning a sentence and the other finishing it, Mathieu looked at 
Norine, who, thanks to that peaceful and regular life, had 
regained in her thirty-sixth year a freshness of complexion 
that suggested a superb, mature fruit gilded by the sun. And 
even the slender Cécile had acquired strength, the strength 
which love’s energy can impart even to a childish form. 

All at once, however, she raised a loud exclamation of 
horror: ‘Oh! he has hurt himself, the poor little fellow.’ 
And at once she snatched the scissors from the child, who sat 
there laughing with a drop of blood at the tip of one of his 
fingers. 

“Oh! good Heavens,’ murmured Norine, who had turned 
quite pale, ‘I feared that he had slit his hand.’ 

For a moment Mathieu wondered if he would serve any 
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üselul purposé by fulfilling the strange mission he had under- 
taken. Then it seemed to him that it might be as well to say 
at least a word of warning to the young woman who had 
grown so calm and quiet, thanks to the life of work which she 
had at last embraced. And he proceeded very prudently, only 
revealing the truth by slow degrees. Nevertheless, there came 
a moment when, after reminding Norine of the birth of Alex- 
andre-Honoré, it became necessary for him to add that the boy 
was living. 

The mother looked at Mathieu in evident consternation. 
‘ He is living—living! Why do you tell me that? I was so 
pleased at knowing nothing.’ 

‘No doubt; but it is best that you should know. I have 
even been assured that he must now be in Paris, and I won- 
dered whether he might have found you, and have come to see 

ou.’ 
At this she lost all self-possession. ‘What! Have come 
to see me? Nobody has been to see me. Do you think, 
then, that he might come? But I don’t want him to do so! 
I should go mad! A big fellow of fifteen falling on me like 
that—a lad I don’t know and don’t care for! Oh! no, no; 
prevent it, I beg you; I couldn’t—I couldn’t bear it!’ 

With a gesture of utter distraction she had burst into tears, 
and had caught hold of the little one near her, pressing him to 
her breast as if to shield him from the other, the unknown son, 
the stranger, who by his resurrection threatened to thrust 
himself in some degree in the younger lad’s place. 

‘No, no!’ she cried. ‘I have but one child ; there is only 
one I love; I don’t want any other.’ 

Cécile had risen, greatly moved, and desirous of bringing 
her sister to reason. Supposing that the other son should 
come, how could she turn him out of doors? At the same 
time, though her pity was aroused for the abandoned one, 
she also began to bewail the loss of their happiness. It 
became necessary for Mathieu to reassure them both by saying 
that he regarded such a visit as most improbable. Without 
telling them the exact truth, he spoke of the elder lad’s dis- 
appearance, adding, however, that he must be ignorant even 
of his mother’s name. Thus, when he left the sisters, they 
already felt relieved, and had again turned to their little boxes 
whilst smiling at their son, to whom they had once more 
entrusted the scissors in order that he might cut out some 
paper men. 

KR 
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Down below, at the street corner, Constance, in great im- 
patience, was looking out of the cab window, watching the 
house-door. 

‘Well?’ she asked, quivering, as soon as Mathieu was near 
her. 
‘Well, the mother knows nothing and has seen nobody. 
Ii was a foregone conclusion.’ 

She sank down as if from some supreme collapse, and her 
ashen face became quite distorted. ‘You are right, it was 
certain,’ said she; ‘still one always hopes.’ And with a ges- 
ture of annihilation she added : ‘Itis all ended now. Every- 
thing fails me, my last dream is dead.’ 

Mathieu pressed her hand and remained waiting for her to 
give an address in order that he might transmit it to the 
driver. But she seemed to have lost her head and to have 
forgotten where she wished to go. Then, as she asked him if 
he would like her to set him down anywhere, he replied that 
he wished to call on the Séguins. The fear of finding herself 
alone again so soon after the blow which had fallen on her 
thereupon gave her the idea of paying a visit to Valentine, 
whom she had not seen for some time past. 

‘Get in,’ she said to Mathieu ; ‘we will go to the Avenue 
d’Antin together.’ 

The vehicle rolled off, and heavy silence fell between them ; 
they hadnot a word to say to one another. However, as they 
were reaching their destination, Constance exclaimed in a 
bitter voice: ‘ You must give my husband the good news, and 
tell him that the boy has disappeared. Ah! what a relief for 
him !’ | 

Mathieu, on calling in the Avenue d’Antin, had hoped to 
find the Séguins assembled there. Séguin himself had re- 
turned to Paris, nobody knew whence, a week previously, when 
Andrée’s hand had been formally asked of him; and after an 
interview with his uncle Du Hordel he had evinced great 
willingness and cordiality. Indeed, the wedding had imme- 
diately been fixed for the month of May, when the Froments 
also hoped to marry off their daughter Rose. The two 
weddings, it was thought, might take place at Chantebled 
on the same day, which would be delightful. This being 
arranged, Ambroise was accepted as fiancé, and to his great 
delight was able to call at the Séguins’ every day, about five 
o'clock, to pay his court according to established usage. It 
was on account of this that Mathieu fully expected to find the 
whole family at home. 
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When Constance asked for Valentine, however, a footman 
informed her that Madame had gone out. And when Mathieu 
in his turn asked for Séguin, the man replied that Monsieur 
was also absent. Only Mademoiselle was at home with her 
betrothed. On learning this the visitors went upstairs. 

‘What! are you left all alone?’ exclaimed Mathieu on 
perceiving the young couple seated side by side on a little 
couch in the big room on the first floor, which Séguin had 
once called his ‘ cabinet.’ 

fhy, yes, we are alone in the house,’ Andrée answered 
with a charming laugh. ‘We are very pleased at it.’ 

They looked adorable, thus seated side by side—she so 
gentle, of, such tender beauty—he with all the fascinating 
charm that was blended with his strength. 

‘Isn’t Céleste there at any rate?’ again inquired 
Mathieu. , 

‘No, she has disappeared we don’t know where.’ And 
again they laughed like free frolicsome birds ensconced in 
the depths of some lonely forest. 

‘Well, you cannot be very lively all alone like this.’ 

‘Oh! we don’t feel at all bored, we have so many things 
to talk about. And then we look at one another. And 
there is never an end to it all.’ 

Though her heart bled, Constance could not help admiring 
them. Ah, to think of it! Such grace, such health, such 
hope! Whilst in her home all was blighted, withered, 
destroyed, that race of Froments seemed destined to increase 
for ever! For this again was a conquest—those two children 
left free to love one another, henceforth alone in that sumptu- 
ous mansion which to-morrow would belong to them. Then, 
at another thought, Constance turned towards Mathieu : ‘ Are 
you not also marrying your eldest daughter ?’ she asked. 

“Yes, Rose,’ Mathieu gaily responded. ‘We shall have a 
grand fête at Chantebled next May! You must all of you 
come there.’ 

’Twas indeed as she had thought : numbers prevailed, life 
proved victorious. Chantebled had been conquered from the 
Séguins, and now their very house would soon be invaded by 
Ambroise, whilst the Beauchéne works themselves had 
already half fallen into the hands of Blaise. 

‘We will go,’ she answered, quivering. ‘And may your 
good luck continue—that is what I wish you.’ 

R2 
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XVI 


Amrpst the general delight attending the double wedding 
which was to prove, so to say, a supreme celebration of the 
glory of Chantebled, it had occurred to Mathieu’s daughter 
Rose to gather the whole family together one Sunday, ten 
days before the date appointed for the ceremony. She and 
her betrothed, followed by the whole family, were to repair to 
Janville station in the morning to meet the other affianced 
pair, Ambroise and Andrée, who were to be conducted in 
triumph to the farm where they would all lunch together. 
Ii would be a kind of wedding rehearsal, she exclaimed with 
her hearty laugh; they would be able to arrange the pro- 
gramme for the great day. And her idea enraptured her to 
such a point, she seemed to anticipate so much delight from 
this preliminary festival that Mathieu and Marianne consented 
to it. 

Rose’s marriage was like the supreme blossoming of years 
of prosperity, and brought a finishing touch to the happiness 
of the home. She was the prettiest of Mathieu’s daughters, 
with dark brown hair, round gilded cheeks, merry eyes and 
charming mouth. And she had the most equable of dis- 
positions, her laughter ever rang out so heartily! She 
seemed indeed to be the very soul, the good fairy, of that 
farm teeming with busy life. But beneath the invariable 
good humour which kept her singing from morning till night 
there was much common sense and energy of affection, as her 
choice of a husband showed. Eight years previously Mathieu 
had engaged the services of one Frédéric Berthaud, the son of 
a petty farmer of the neighbourhood. This sturdy young 
fellow had taken a passionate interest in the creative work 
of Chantebled, learning and working there with rare activity 
and intelligence. He had no means of his own at all. Rose, 
who had grown up near him, knew however that he was 
her father’s preferred assistant, and when he returned to the 
farm at the expiration of his military service she, divining 
that he loved her, forced him to acknowledge it. Thus she 
settled her own future life; she wished to remain near her 
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parents, on that farm which had hitherto held all her happi- 
ness. Neither Mathieu nor Marianne was surprised at this. 
Deeply touched, they signified their approval of a choice in 
which affection for themselves had so large a part. The 
family ties seemed to be drawn yet closer, and increase of joy 
came to the home. 

So everything was settled, and it was agreed that on the 
appointed Sunday Ambroise should bring his betrothed 
Andrée and her mother, Madame Séguin, to Janville by the 
ten o'clock train. A couple of hours previously Rose had 
already begun a battle with the object of prevailing upon the 
whole family to repair to the railway station to meet the 
affianced pair. 

‘But come, my children, it is unreasonable,’ Marianne 
gently exclaimed. ‘It is necessary that somebody should 
stay at home. I shall keep Nicolas here, for there is no need 
to send children of five years old scouring the roads. I shall 
also keep Gervais and Claire. But you may take all the 
others if you like, and your father shall lead the way.’ 

Rose, however, still merrily laughing, clung to her plan. 
‘No, no, mamma, you must come as well; everybody must 
come; ib was promised. Ambroise and Andrée, you see, are 
like a royal couple from a neighbouring kingdom. My 
brother Ambroise, having won the hand of a foreign princess, 
is going to present her tous. And so, to do them the honours 
of our own empire, we, Frédéric and I, must go to meet 
them, attended by the whole Court. You form the Court, and 
you cannot do otherwise than come. Ah! what a fine sight 
it will be when we spread out through the country on our 
way home again !’ 

Marianne, amused by her daughter’s overflowing gaiety, 
ended by laughing and giving way. 

‘This will be the order of the march,’ resumed Rose. 
‘Oh! I’ve planned everything, as you will see! As for 
Frédéric and myself, we shall go on our bicycles—that is the 
most modern style. We will also take my maids of honour, 
my little sisters Louise, Madeleine, and Marguerite, eleven, 
nine, and seven years old, on their bicycles. They will look 
very well behind me. Then Grégoire can follow on his 
machine ; he is thirteen, and will do as a page, bringing up the 
rear of my personal escort. All the rest of the Court will 
have to pack itself into the chariot—I mean the big family 
brake, in which there is room for eight, You, as Queen 
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Mother, may keep your last little prince, Nicolas, on your 
knees. Papa will only have to carry himself proudly, as befits 
the head of a dynasty. And my brother Gervais, that young 
Hercules of seventeen, shall drive, with Claire, who at fifteen is 
so remarkable for common sense, beside him on the box-seat. 
As for the illustrious twins, those high and: mighty lords, 
Denis and Blaise, we will call for them at Janville, since the 
are waiting for us there, at Madame Desvignes’.’. "9 

Thus did Rose rattle on, exulting over the scheme she had 
devised. She danced, sang, clapped her hands, and finaliy 
exclaimed: ‘Ah! for a fine cortège this will be fine indeed.’ - 

She was animated by such joyous haste that she made 
the party start much sooner than was necessary, and they 
reached Janville at half-past nine. It was true, however, that 
they had to call for the others there. The house in which 
Madame Desvignes had taken refuge after her husband’s death, 
and which she had now occupied for some twelve years, living 
there in a very quiet retired way on the scanty income she 
had managed to save, was the first in the village, on the high 
road. For a week past her elder daughter Charlotte, Blaise’s 
wife, had come to stay there with her children, Berthe and 
Christophe, who needed change of air; and on the previous 
evening they had been joined by Blaise, who was well pleased 
to spend Sunday with them. 

Madame Desvignes’ younger daughter, Marthe, was de- 
lighted whenever her sister thus came to spend a few weeks in 
the old home, bringing her little ones with her, and once more 
occupying the room which'had belonged to her in her girlish 
days. All the laughter and playfulness of the past came back 
again, and the one dream of worthy Madame Desvignes, 
amidst her pride at being a grandmamma, was of completing 
her life-work, hitherto so prudently carried on, by marrying off 
Marthe in her turn. As a matter of fact it had seemed likel 
that there might be three instead of two weddings at Chante- 
bled that spring. Denis, who, since leaving a science school, 
had embarked in fresh technical studies, often slept at the 
farm, and nearly every Sunday he saw Marthe, who was of the 
same age as Rose and her constant companion. The young 
girl, a pretty blonde like her sister Charlotte, but of a less im- 
pulsive and more practical nature, had indeed attracted Denis, 
and, dowerless though she was, he had made up his mind to 
marry her, since he had discovered that she possessed the 
sterling qualities that help one on to fortune. But in their 
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chats together both evinced good sense and serene con- 
fidence, without sign of undue haste. Particularly was this 
the case with Denis, who was very methodical i in his ways, and 
unwilling to place a woman's happiness in question until he 
could offer her an assured position. Thus, of their own 
accord, they had adjourned their marriage, quietly and smil- 
ingly resisting the passionate assaults of Rose, whom the idea 
of three weddings on the same day had proatly excited. At 
the same time, Denis continued visiting Madame Desvignes, 
who, on her side, equally prudent and confident, received him 
much as if he were her son. That morning he had even 
quitted the farm at seven o clock, saying that he meant to 
surprise Blaise in bed; and thus ‘he also was to be met at 
Janville. 

As it happened, the féte of Janville fell on that Sunday, the 
second in May. Encompassing the square in front of the 
railway station were roundabouts, booths, shooting galleries, 
and refreshment stalls. Some stormy showers during the 
night had cleansed the sky, which was of a pure blue, with a 
flaming sun, whose heat in fact was excessive for the season. 
A good many people were already assembled on the square— 
all the idlers of the district, bands of children, and peasants of 
the surrounding country, eager to see the sights ; andinto the 
midst of this crowd fell the Froments—first the bicyclists, next 
the brake, and then the others who had been met at the entry 
of the village. 

‘We are producing our little effect!’ exclaimed Rose as 
she sprang from her machine. 

This was incontestable. During the earlier years the whole 
of Janville had looked harshly on those Froments, those bour- 
geoïs who had come nobody knew whence, and who, with over- 
weening conceit, had talked of making corn grow in land 
where there had been nothing but crops of stones for cen- 
turies past. Then the miracle, Mathieu’s extraordinary 
victory, had long hurt people’s vanity and thereby increased 
theiranger. But everything passes away; one cannot regard 
success with rancour, and folks who grow rich always end by 
being in the right. Thus, nowadays, Janville smiled com- 
placently on.that swarming family.which had grown up beside 
it, forgetting that in former times each fresh birth at Chan- 
tebled had been regarded as quite scandalous by the gossips. 
Besides, how could one resist such a happy display of 
strength and power, such a merry invasion, when, as on that 
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festive Sunday, the whole family came up at a gallop, con- 
quering the roads, the streets, and the squares? What with the 
father and mother, the eleven children—six boys and five 
girls—and two grandchildren already, there were fifteen of 
them. The eldest boys, the twins, were now four-and-twenty, 
and still so much alike that people occasionally mistook one 
for the other as in their cradle days, when Marianne had been 
obliged to open their eyes to identify them, those of Blaise 
being grey, and those of Denis black. Nicolas, the youngest 
boy, at the other end of the family scale, was as yet but five 
years old; a delightful little urchin was he, a precocious little 
man whose energy and courage were quite amusing. And 
between the twins and that youngster came the eight other 
children : Ambroise, the future husband, who was already on 
the road to every conquest; Rose, so brimful of life, who like- 
wise was on the eve of marrying ; Gervais, with his square 
brow and wrestler’s limbs, who would scon be fighting the 
good fight of agriculture; Claire, who was silent and hard- 
working, and lacked beauty, but possessed a strong heart 
and a housewife’s sensible head. Next Grégoire, the undis- 
ciplined, self-willed schoolboy, who was ever beating the hedges 
in search of adventures ; and then the three last girls: Louise, 
plump and good-natured; Madeleine, delicate and of dreamy 
mind ; Marguerite, the least pretty but the most loving of the 
trio. And when, behind their father and their mother, the 
eleven came along one after the other, followed too by Berthe 
and Christophe, representing yet another generation, it was a 
real procession that one saw, as, for instance, on that fine 
Sunday on the Grand’ Place of Janville, already crowded with 
holiday-making folks. And the effect was irresistible; even 
those who were scarcely pleased with the prodigious success 
of Chantebled felt enlivened and amused at seeing the 
Froments galloping about and invading the place. So much 
health and mirth and strength accompanied them, as if earth 
with her overflowing gifts of life had thus profusely created 
them for to-morrow’s everlasting hopes. 

‘Let those who think themselves more numerous come 
forward!’ Rose resumed gaily. ‘And then we will count 
one another.’ 

‘Come, be quiet!’ said her mother, who, after alighting 
from the brake, had set Nicolas on the ground. ‘You will 
end by making people hoot us.’ 

‘Hoot us! Why, they admire us: just look at them! 
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How funny it is, mamma, that you are not prouder of your- 
self and of us!’ 

‘Why, I am so very proud that I fear to humiliate others.’ 

They all began to laugh. And Mathieu, standing near 
Marianne, likewise felt proud at finding himself, as he put it, 
among ‘the sacred battalion ’ of his sons and daughters. To 
that battalion worthy Madame Desvignes herself belonged, 
since her daughter Charlotte was adding soldiers to it and 
helping it to become an army. Such as it was indeed, this 
was only the beginning; later on the battalion would be seen 
ever increasing and multiplying, becoming a swarming 
victorious race, great-grandchildren following grandchildren, 
till there were fifty of them, and a hundred, and two hundred, 
all tending to increase the happiness and beauty of the world. 
And in the mingled amazement and amusement of Janville 
gathered around that fruitful family there was certainly 
some of the instinctive admiration which is felt for the 
strength and the healthfulness which create great nations. 

‘ Besides, we have only friends now,’ remarked Mathieu. 
‘Everybody is cordial with us !’ 

‘Oh, everybody!’ muttered Rose. ‘Just look at the 

Lepailleurs yonder, in front of that booth.’ 

* The Lepailleurs were indeed there—the father, the mother, 
Antonin, and Thérèse. In order to avoid the Froments they 
were pretending to take great interest in a booth, where a 
number of crudely-coloured china ornaments were displayed 
as prizes for the winners at a ‘lucky-wheel.’ They no longer 
even exchanged courtesies with the Chantebled folks; for in 
their impotent rage at such ceaseless prosperity they had 
availed themselves of a petty business dispute to break off all 
relations. Lepailleur regarded the creation of Chantebled as 
a personal insult, for he had not forgotten his jeers and 
challenges with respect to those moorlands, from which, in 
his opinion, one would never reap anything but stones. And 
thus, when he had well examined the china ornaments, it 
occurred to him to be insolent; with which object he turned 
round and stared at the Froments, who, as the train they 
were expecting would not arrive for another quarter of an 
hour, were gaily promenading through the fair. 

The miller’s bad temper had for the last two months been 
increased by the return of his son Antonin to Janville under 
very deplorable circumstances. This young fellow, who had 
set off one morning to conquer Paris, installed there by his 
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parents, who had a blind confidence in his fine handwriting, 
had remained with Maître Rousselet the attorney for four 
years as a petty clerk, dull-witted and extremely idle. He 
had not made the slightest progress in his profession, but 
had gradually sunk into debauchery, café-life, drunkenness, 
gambling, and easy amours. To him the conquest of Paris 
meant greedy indulgence in the coarsest pleasures, such as he 
had dreamt of in his village. It consumed all his money, all 
the supplies which he extracted from his mother by continual 
promises of victory, in which she implicitly believed, so great 
was her faith in him. But he ended by grievously suffering 
in health, turned thin and yellow, and actually began to lose 
his hair at three-and-twenty, in such wise that his mother, 
full of alarm, brought him home one day, declaring that he 
worked too hard, and that she would not allow him to kill 
himself in that fashion. It leaked out, however, later on, 
that Maitre Rousselet had summarily dismissed him. Even 
beforé this was known his return home did not fail to make 
his father growl. The miller partially guessed the truth, and 
if he did not openly vent his anger, it was solely from pride, 
in order that he might not have to confess his mistake with 
respect to the brilliant career which he had predicted for 
Antonin. At home, when the doors were closed, Lepailleur 
revenged himself on his wife, picking the most frightful 
quarrels with her since he had discovered her frequent 
remittances of money to their son. But she held her own 
against him, for even as she had formerly admired him, so at 
present she admired her boy. She sacrificed, as it were, the 
father to the son, now that the latter’s greater learning 
brought her increased surprise. And so the household was 
all disagreement as a result of that foolish attempt, born of 
vanity, to make their heir a Monsieur, a Parisian. Antonin 
for his part sneered and shrugged his shoulders at it all, 
idling away his time pending the day when he might. be able 
to resume a life of profligacy. 

When the Froments passed by, it was a fine sight to see 
the Lepailleurs standing there stiffly and devouring them 
with their eyes. The father puckered his lips in an attempt 
to sneer, and the mother jerked her head with an air of 
bravado. The son, standing there with his hands in his 
pockets, presented a sorry sight with his bent back, his bald 
head, and pale face. All three were seeking to devise some- 
thing disagreeable when an opportunity presented itself. 
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: “Why, where is Thérèse?’ exclaimed La Lepailleur. 
‘She was here just now: what has become of her? I won't 
have her leave me when there are all these people about !” 

It was quite true, for the last moment Thérèse had dis- 
appeared. She was now ten years old and very pretty, quite 
a plump little blonde, with wild hair and black eyes which 
shone brightly. But she had a terribly impulsive and wilful 
nature, and would run off and disappear for hours at a time, 
beating the hedges and scouring the countryside in search of 
birds’-nests and flowers and wild fruit. If her mother, how- 
éver, made such a display of alarm, darting hither and thither 
to find her, just as the Froments passed by, it was because 
she had become aware of some scandalous proceedings during 
the previous week. Thérèse’s ardent dream was to possess a 
bicycle, and she' desired one the more since her parents 
stubbornly refused to content her, declaring in fact that those 
machines might do for bourgeois but were certainly not fit for 
well-behaved girls. Well, one afternoon, when she had gone 
as usual into the fields, her mother, returning from market, 
had perceived her on a deserted strip of road, in company 
with little Grégoire Froment, another young wanderer whom 
she often met in this wise, in spots known only to themselves, 
The two made ‘a very suitable pair, and were ever larking and 
rambling along the paths, under the leaves, beside the ditches. 
But the abominable thing was that, on this occasion, Grégoire 
having seated Thérése on his own bicycle, was supporting 
her at the waist and running alongside, helping her to direct 
the machine. Briefly it was a real bicycle lesson which the 
little rascal was giving, and which the little hussy took with 
all the pleasure in the world. When Thérèse returned home 
that evening slie had her ears soundly boxed for her pains. 

‘Where can that little gadabout have got to?’ La 
Lepailleur continued shouting. ‘One can no sooner take 
one’s eyes off her than she runs away.’ 

Antonin, however, having peeped behind the booth con- 
taining the china ornaments, lurched back again, still with 
his hands in his pockets, and said with his vicious sneer: 
‘Just look there, you’ll see something.’ 

And indeed, behirid the booth, his mother again found 
Thérèse and Grégoire together. The lad was holding his 
bicycle with one hand and explaining some of the mechanism 
of it, whilst the girl, full of admiration and covetousness, 
looked on with glowing eyes. Indeed, she could not resist 
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her inclination, but laughingly let Grégoire raise her in order 
to seat her for a moment on the saddle, when all at once her 
mother’s terrible voice burst forth: ‘You wicked hussy! 
what are you up to thereagain? Just come back at once, or 
T'll settle your business for you.’ 

Then Mathieu also, catching sight of the scene, sternly 
summoned Grégoire : ‘ Please to place your machine with the 
others. You know what I have already said to you, so don’t 
begin again.’ 

It was war. Lepailleur impudently growled ignoble 
threats, which fortunately were lost amidst the strains of a 
barrel organ. And the two families separated, going off in 
different directions through the growing holiday-making 
crowd. 

‘Won’t that train ever come, then ?’ resumed Rose, who 
with joyous impatience was at every moment turning to glance 
at the clock of the little railway station on the other side of 
the square. ‘ We have still ten minutes to wait: whatever 
shall we do?’ 

As it happened she had stopped in front of a hawker who 
stood on the footway with a basketful of crawfish, crawling, 
pell-mell, at his feet. They had certainly come from the 
sources of the Yeuse, three leagues away. They were not 
large, but they were very tasty, for Rose herself had occa- 
sionally caught some in the stream. And thus a greedy but 
also playful fancy came to her. : 

‘Oh, mamma!’ she cried, ‘let us buy the whole basketful. 
It will be for the feast of welcome, you see; it will be our 
present to the royal couple we are awaiting. People won’t 
say that Our Majesties neglect to do things properly when 
they are expecting other Majesties. And I-will cook them 
when we get back, and you’ll see how well I shall succeed.’ 

At this the others began to poke fun at her, but her 
parents ended by doing as she asked, big child as she was, 
who in the fulness of her happiness hardly knew what amuse- 
ment to seek. However, as by way of pastime she obsti- 
nately sought to count the crawfish, quite an affair ensued: 
some of them pinched her, and she dropped them with a 
little shriek ; and, amidst it all, the basket fell over and then 
the crawfish hurriedly crawled away. The boys and girls 
darted in pursuit of them, there was quite a hunt, in which 
even the serious members of the family at last took part. 
And what with the laughter and eagerness of one and all, the 
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big as well as tho little, the whole happy brood, the sight was 
so droll and gay that the folks of Janville again drew near 
and good-naturedly took their share of the amusement. 

All at once, however, arose a distant rumble of wheels, 
and an engine whistled. 

‘Ah, good Heavens! here they are!’ cried Rose, quite 
seared ; ‘quick, quick, or the reception will be missed.’ 

A scramble ensued, the owner of the crawfish was paid, 
and there was just time to shut the basket and carry it to the 
brake. The whole family was already running off, invading 
the little station, and ranging itself in good order along the 
arrival platform. 

‘No, no, not like that,’ Rose repeated. ‘You don’t ob- 
serve the right order of precedence. The queen mother must 
be with the king her husband, and then the princes according 
to their height. Frédéric must place himself on my right. 
And it’s for me, you know, to make the speech of welcome.’ 

The train stopped. When Ambroise and Andrée alighted 
they were at first much surprised to find that everybody had 
come to meet them, drawn up in a row with solemn mien. 
When Rose, however, began to deliver a pompous little speech, 
treating her brother’s betrothed like some foreign princess, 
whom she had orders to welcome in the name of the king her 
father, the young couple began to laugh, and even prolonged 
the joke by responding in the same style. The railway men 
looked on and listened, gaping. It was a fine farce, and the 
Froments were delighted at showing themselves so playful 
on that warm May morning. 

But Marianne suddenlyraised an exclamation of surprise: 
‘What! has not Madame Séguin come with you? She gave 
me so many promises that she would.’ 

In the rear of Ambroise and Andrée, Céleste the maid had 
alone alighted from the train. And she undertook to explain 
things : ‘Madame charged me,’ said she, ‘to say that she was 
really most grieved. Yesterday she still hoped that she 
would be able to keep her promise. Only in the evening she 
received a visit from Monsieur de Navaréde, who is presiding 
to-day, Sunday, at a meeting of his Society, and of course 
Madame could not do otherwise than attend it. So she re- 
quested me to accompany the young people, and everything is 
satisfactory, for here they are, you see.’ 

As a matter of fact nobody regretted the absence of Valen- 
tine, who always moped when she came into the country. 
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And Mathieu expressed the general opinion in a few words of 
polite regret : ‘ Well, you must tell her how much we shall 
miss her. And now let us be off.’ 

Céleste, however, intervened once more. ‘Excuse me, 
monsieur, but I cannot remain with you. No. Madame par- 
ticularly told me to go back to her at once, as she will need 
me to dress her. And, besides, she is always bored when she 
is alone. There is a train for Paris at a quarter past ten, is 
there not? I will go back by it. Then I will be here at 
eight o’clock this evening to take Mademoiselle home. We 
settled all that in looking through a time-table. Till this 
evening, monsieur.” 

‘Till this evening, then, it’s understood.’ 

Thereupon, leaving the maid in the deserted little station, 
all the others returned to the village square, where the brake 
and the bicylces were waiting. 

‘Now we are all assembled,’ exclaimed Rose, ‘and the 
real féte is about to begin. Let me organise the procession 
for our triumphal return to the castle of our ancestors.’ 

‘I am very much afraid that your procession will be 
soaked,’ now said Marianne. ‘Just look at the rain approach- 
ing!’ 

During the last few moments there had appeared in 
the hitherto spotless sky a huge, livid cloud, rising from 
the west and urged along by a sudden squall. It presaged 
a return of the violent stormy showers of the previous 
night. : 

‘Rain! Oh, we don’t care about that,’ the girl responded 
with an air of superb defiance. ‘It will never dare to come 
down before we get home.’ 

Then, with a comical. semblance of authority, she dis- 
posed her people in the order which she had planned in her 
mind a week previously. And the procession set off through 
the admiring village, amidst the smiles of all the good women 
hastening to their doorsteps, and then spread out along the 
white road betwixt the fertile fields, where bands of startled 
larks took wing, carrying their clear song to the heavens. 
It was really magnificent. 

At the head of the party were Rose and Frédéric, side by 
side on their bicycles, opening the nuptial march with 
majestic amplitudé. Behind them followed the three maids 
of honour, the younger sisters, Louise, Madeleine, and 
Marguerite, the tallest first, the shortest last, and each on a 
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machine proportioned to her growth, And with bérets! on 
their heads, and their hair down their backs, waving in the 
breeze, they looked adorable, suggesting a flight of messenger 
swallows skimming over the ground and bearing good tidings 
onward. As for Grégoire the page, restive and always ready 
to bolt, he did not behave very well; for he actually tried to 
pass the royal couple at the head of the procession, a pro- 

ceeding which brought him various severe admonitions until 
he fell back, as duty demanded, to his deferential and modest 
post. On the other hand, as the three maids of honour 
began to sing the ballad of Cinderella on her way to the 
palace of Prince Charming, the royal couple condescendingly 
declared that the song was appropriate and of pleasing effect, 
whatever might be the requirements of etiquette. Indeed, 
Rose, Frédéric, and Grégoire also ended by singing the ballad, 
which rang out amidst the serene, far-spreading countryside 
like the finest music in the world. 

Then, at a short distance in the rear, came the chariot, 
the good old family brake, which was now crowded. Accord- 
ing to the prearranged programme it was Gervais who held 
the ribbons, with Claire beside him. The two strong horses 
trotted on in their usual leisurely fashion, in spite of all the 
gay whip-cracking of their driver, who also wished to con- 
tribute to the music. Inside there were now seven people 
for six places, for if the three children were small, they were 
at the same time so restless that they fully took up their 
share of room. First, face to face, there were Ambroise and 
Andrée, the betrothed couple who were being honoured by 
this glorious welcome. Then, also face to face, there were 
the high and mighty rulers of the region, Mathieu and 
Marianne, the latter of whom kept little Nicolas, the last 
prince of the line, on her knees, he braying the while like a 
little donkey, because he felt so pleased. Then the last 
places were occupied by the rulers’ granddaughter and 
grandson, Mademoiselle Berthe and Monsieur Christophe, 
who were as yet unable to walk long distances. And the 
chariot rolled on with much majesty, albeit that for fear of 
the rain the curtains of stout white linen had already been 
half-drawn, thus giving the vehicle, at a distance, somewhat 
of the aspect of a miller’s van. 

Further back yet, as a sort of rear-guard, was a group on 


IThe béret is the Pyrenean tam-o’-shanter. 
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foot, composed of Blaise, Denis, Madame Desvignes, and het 
daughters Charlotte and Marthe. They had absolutely 
refused to take a fly, finding it more pleasant to walk the 
mile anda half which separated Chantebled from Janville. 
If the rain should fall, they would manage to find shelter 
somewhere. Besides, Rose had declared that a suite on foot 
was absolutely necessary to give the procession its full signi- 
ficance. Those five last comers would represent the multi- 
tude, the great concourse of people which follows sovereigns 
and acclaims them. Or else they might be the necessary 
guard, the men-at-arms, who watched for the purpose of foil- 
ing a possible attack from some felon neighbour. At the 
same time it unfortunately happened that worthy Madame 
Desvignes could not walk very fast, so that the rear-guard 
was soon distanced, to such a degree indeed that it became 
merely a little lost group, far away. 

Still this did not disconcert Rose, but rather made her 
laugh the more. At the first bend of the road she turned her 
head, and when she saw her rear-guard more than three 
hundred yards away she raised cries of admiration. ‘Oh! 
just look, Frédéric! What an interminable procession! 
What a deal of room we take up! The cortège is becoming 
longer and longer, and the road won’t be long enough for it 
very soon.’ 

Then, as the three maids of honour and the page 
began to jeer impertinently, ‘Just try to be respectful,’ 
she said. ‘Count a little. There are six of us forming the 
vanguard. In the chariot there are nine, and six and nine 
make fifteen. Add to them the five of the rear-guard, and 
we have twenty. Wherever else is such a family seen ? 
Why, the rabbits who watch us pass are mute with stupor 
and humiliation.’ 

Then came another laugh, and once more they all took 
up the song of Cinderella on her way to the palace of Prince 
Charming. 

It was at the bridge over the Yeuse that the first drops of 
rain, big drops they were, began to fall. The big livid cloud, 
urged ‘on by a terrible wind, was galloping across the sky, 
filling it with the clamour of a tempest. And almost 
immediately afterwards the rain-drops increased in volume 
and in number, lashed by so violent a squall that the water 
poured down as if by the bucketful, or as if some huge 
sluice-gate had suddenly burst asunder overhead. One could 
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road was running with water like the bed of a torrent. 

Then there was a sauve-qui-peut among the procession. 
It was learnt later on that the people of the rear-guard had 
luckily been surprised near a peasant’s cottage, in which they 
had quietly sought refuge. Then the folks in the brake 
simply drew their curtains, and halted beneath the shelter of 
a wayside tree for fear lest the horses should take fright 
under such a downpour. They called to the bicyclists ahead 
of them to stop also, instead of obstinately remaining in such 
a deluge. But their words were lost amidst the rush of 
water. However, the little girls and the page took a proper 
course in crouching beside a thick hedge, though the 
betrothed couple wildly continued on their way. 

Frédéric, the more reasonable of the two, certainly had 
sense enough to say: ‘This isn’t prudent on our part. Let 
us stop like the others, I beg you.’ 

But from Rose, all excitement, transported by her blissful 
fever, and insensible, so it seemed, to the pelting of the rain, 
he only drew this answer: ‘Pooh! what does it matter now 
thai we are soaking? It is by stopping that we might do 
ourselves harm. Let us make haste, all haste. In three 
minutes we shall be at home and able to make fine sport of 
those laggards when they arrive in another quarter of an 
hour.’ 

They had just crossed the Yeuse bridge, and they swept 
on side by side, although the road was far from easy, being a 
continual ascent for a thousand yards or so between rows of 
lofty poplars. 

‘T assure you that we are doing wrong,’ the young man 
repeated. ‘They will blame me, and they will be right.’ 

‘Oh! well,’ cried she, ‘I’m amusing myself. This bicycle 
bath is quite funny. Leave me, then, if you don’t love me 
enough to follow me.’ 

He followed her, however, pressed close beside her, and sought 
to shelter her a little from the slanting rain. And it was a 
wild, mad race on the part of that young couple, almost linked 
together, their elbows touching as they sped on and on, as if 
lifted from the ground, carried off by all that rushing, howling 
water which poured down so ragefully. It was as though a 
thunder-blast bore them along. But at the very moment 
when they sprang from their machines in the yard of the 
farm the rain ceased, and the sky became blue once more. 
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Rose was laughing like a lunatic, and looked very flushed,. 


but she was soaked to such a point that water streamed from 
her clothes, her hair, her hands. You might have taken her 
for some fairy of the springs who had overturned her urn on 
herself, 

‘Well, the fête is complete,’ she exclaimed breathlessly. 
‘ All the same, we are the first home.’ 

She then darted upstairs to comb her hair and change her 
gown. But to gain just a few minutes, eager as she was to 
cook the crawfish, she did not take the trouble to put on dry 
linen. She wished the pot to be on the fire with the. water, 
the white wine, the carrots and spices, before the family 


arrived. And she came and went, attending to the fire and, 
filling the whole kitchen with her gay activity, like a good, 


housewife who was glad, to display her accomplishments, 
whilst her betrothed, who had also come downstairs again 
after changing his clothes, watched her with a kind of 
religious admiration. 

At last, when the whole family had arrived, the folks of 
the brake and the pedestrians also, there came a rather sharp 
explanation. Mathieu and Marianne were angry, so greatly 
had they been alarmed by that rush through the storm. 

‘There was no sense in it, my girl,’ Marianne repeated. 
‘Did you at least change your linen ?? 

“Why yes, why yes!’ replied Rose. ‘ Where are the 
crawfish ?.’ 


Mathieu meantime was lecturing Frédéric. * You might, 


have broken your necks,’ said he; ‘ and, besides, it is by no 
means good to get soaked with cold water when one is hot. 
You ought to have stopped her.’ 

‘ Well, she insisted on going on, and whenever she insists 
on anything, you know, I haven’t the strength to prevent her.’ 

At last Rose, in her pretty way, put an end to the 
reproaches. ‘Come, that’s enough scolding ; I did wrong, no 
doubt. But won't anybody compliment me on my cowrt- 
bouillon? Have you ever known crawfish to smell as nice as 
that?’ 

The lunch was wonderfully gay. As they were twenty, 
and wished to have a real rehearsal of the wedding feast, the 
table had been set in a large gallery adjoining the ordinary 
dining-room. This gallery was still bare, but throughout the 
meal they talked incessantly of how they would embellish it 


with shrubs, garlands of foliage, and clumps of flowers,. 
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During the dessert they even sent for a ladder with the view 
of indicating on the walls the main lines of the decorations. 

For a moment or so Rose, previously so talkative, had 
lapsed into silence. She had eaten heartily, but all the 
colour had left her face, which had assumed a waxy pallor 
under her heavy hair, which was still damp. And when she 
wished to ascend the ladder herself to indicate how some 
ornament should be placed, her legs suddenly failed her, she 
staggered, and then fainted away. 

Everybody was in consternation, but she was promptly 
placed in a chair, where for a few minutes longer she remained 
unconscious. Then, on coming to her senses, she remained for 
a moment silent, oppressed as by a feeling of pain, and 
apparently failing to understand what had taken place. 
Mathieu and Marianne, terribly upset, pressed her with 
questions, anxious as they were to know if she felt better. 
She had evidently caught cold, and this was the fine result of 
her foolish ride. 

By degrees the girl recovered her composure, and again 
smiled. She then explained that she now felt no pain, but 
that it had suddenly seemed to her as if a heavy paving-stone 
were lying on her chest; then this weight had melted away, 
leaving her better able to breathe. And, indeed, she was soon 
on her feet once more, and finished giving her views respecting 
the decoration of the gallery, in such wise that the others 
ended by feeling reassured, and the afternoon passed away 
joyously in the making of all sorts of splendid plans. Little 
was eaten at dinner, for they had done too much honour to 
the crawfish at noon. And at nine o’clock, as soon as Céleste 
arrived for Andrée, the gathering broke up. Ambroise was 
returning to Paris that same evening. Blaise and Denis were 
to take the seven o’clock train the following morning. And 
Rose, after accompanying Madame Desvignesand her daughters 
to the road, called to them through the darkness: ‘Aw revoir, 
come back soon.’ She was again full of gaiety at the thought 
of the general rendezvous which the family had arranged for 
the approaching weddings. 

Neither Mathieu nor Marianne went to bed at once, how- 
ever. Though they did not even speak of it together, they 
thought that Rose looked very strange, as if, indeed, she were 
intoxicated. She had again staggered on returning to the 
house, and though she only complained of some slight 
oppression, they prevailed on her to go to bed. After she. 
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had retired to her room, which adjoined their own, Marianné 
went several times to see if she were well wrapped up and 
were sleeping peacefully, whilst Mathieu remained anxiously 
thoughtful beside the lamp. At last the girl fell asleep, and 
the parents, leaving the door of communication open, then 
exchanged a few words in an undertone, in their desire to 
tranquillise each other. It would surely be nothing; a good 
night’s rest would suffice to restore Rose to her wonted 
health. Then in their turn they went to bed—the whole farm 
lapsed into silence, surrendering itself to slumber until the 
first cockcrow. But all at once, about four o’clock, shortly 
before daybreak, a stifled call, ‘Mamma! mamma!’ awoke 
both Mathieu and Marianne, and they sprang out of bed, 
barefooted, shivering, and groping for the candle. Rose was 
again stifling, struggling against another attack of extreme 
violence. For the second time, however, she soon regained 
consciousness and appeared relieved, and thus the parents, 
great as was their distress, preferred to summon nobody, but 
to wait till daylight. Their alarm was caused particularly by 
the great change they noticed in their daughter’s appearance ; 
her face was swollen and distorted, as if some evil power had 
transformed her in the night. But she fell asleep again, 
in a state of great prostration; and they no longer stirred, 
for fear of disturbing her slumber. They remained there 
watching and waiting, listening to the revival of life in the 
farm around them as the daylight gradually increased. Time 
went by; five and then six o’clock struck. And at about 
twenty minutes to seven Mathieu, on looking into the yard, and 
there catching sight of Denis, who was to return to Paris by 
the seven o’clock train, hastened down to tell him to call upon 
Boutan and beg the doctor to come at once. Then, as soon 
as his son had started, he rejoined Marianne upstairs, still 
unwilling to call or warn anybody. But a third attack 
followed, and this time it was the thunderbolt. 

Rose had half risen in bed, her arms thrown out, her 
mouth distended as she gasped ‘Mamma! mamma!’ 

Then, in a sudden fit of revolt, a last flash of life, she 
sprang from her bed and stepped towards the window, whose 
panes were all aglow with the rising sun. And for a moment 
she leant there, her legs bare, her shoulders bare, and her 
heavy hair falling over her like a royal mantle. Never had 
she oe more beautiful, more dazzling, full of strength 
and love. 
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But she murmured: ‘Oh! how I suffer! It is all over, 
I am going to die.’ : 

Her father darted towards her; her mother sustained 
her, throwing her arms around her like invincible armour 
which would shield her from all harm. 

‘Don’t talk like that, you unhappy girl! It is nothing; it 
is only another attack which will pass away. Get into bed 
again, for mercy’s sake. Your old friend Boutan is on his 
way here. You will be up and well again to-morrow.’ 

‘No, no, I am going to die; it is all over.’ 

She fell back in their arms; they only had time to lay her 
on her bed. And the thunderbolt fell: without a word, 
without a glance, in a few minutes she died of congestion of 
the lungs. 

Ah! the imbecile thunderbolt! Ah! the scythe, which 
with a single stroke blindly cuts down a whole springtide! 
It was all so brutally sudden, so utterly unexpected, that at 
first the stupefaction of Marianne and Mathieu was greater 
than their despair. In response to their cries the whole farm 
hastened up, the fearful news filled the place, and then all 
sank into the deep silence of death—all work, all life ceasing. 
And the other children were there, scared and overcome: 
little Nicolas, who did not yet understand things; Grégoire, 
the page of the previous day; Louise, Madeleine, and 
Marguerite, the three maids of honour, and their elders, 
Claire and Gervais, who felt the blow more deeply. And 
there were yet the others journeying away, Blaise, Denis, 
and Ambroise, travelling to Paris at that very moment, in 
ignorance of the unforeseen, frightful hatchet-stroke which 
had fallen on the family. Where would the terrible tidings 
reach them? In what cruel distress would they return! And 
the doctor who would soon arrive too! But all at once, 
amidst the terror and confusion, there rang out the cries of 
Frédéric, the poor dead girl’s affianced lover. He shrieked 
his despair aloud, he was half mad, he wished to kill himself, 
saying that he was the murderer and that he ought to have 
prevented Rose from so rashly riding home through the 
storm! He had to be led away and watched for fear of some 
fresh misfortune. His sudden frenzy had gone to every 
heart; sobs burst forth and lamentations arose from the 
woeful parents, from the brothers, the sisters, from the whole 
of stricken Chantebled, which death thus visited for the first 
time. 
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Ah, God! Rose on that bed of mourning, white, cold, 
1 dead! She, the fairest, the gayest, the most loved! She, 
‘ore whom all the others were ever in admiration—she of 
om they were so proud, so fond! And to think that this 
rw should fall in the midst of hope, bright hope in long 
» and sterling happiness, but ten days before her wedding, 
1 on the morrow of that day of wild gaiety, all jests and 
ighter! They could again see her, full of life and so 
rable with her happy youthful fancies—that princely 
eption and that royal procession. It had seemed as if 
»se two coming weddings, celebrated the same day, would 
like the supreme florescence of the family’s long happiness 
1 prosperity. Doubtless they had often experienced trouble 
4 had even wept at times, but they had drawn closer 
rether and consoled one another on such occasions; none 
d ever been cut off from the good-night embraces which 
aled every sore. And now the best was gone, death had 
ne to say that absolute joy existed for none, that the most 
liant, the happiest, never reaped the fulness of their hopes. 
ere was no life without death. And they paid their share 
the debt of human wretchedness, paid it the more dearly 
ice they bad made for themselves a larger sum of life. 
hen everything germinates and grows around one, when 
e has determined on unreserved fruitfulness, on continuous 
ation and increase, how awful is the recall to the ever- 
sent dim abyss in which the world is fashioned, on the 
y when misfortune falls, digs its first pit, and carries off a 
red one! It is like a sudden snapping, a rending of the 
pes which seemed to be endless, and a feeling of stupefac- 
m comes at the discovery that one cannot live and love for 
er! 

Ah! how terrible were the two days that followed : the 
m itself lifeless, without sound save that of the breathing 
the cattle, the whole family gathered together, overcome by 
e cruel spell of waiting, ever in tears whilst the poor corpse 
mained there under a harvest of flowers. And there was 
is cruel aggravation, that on the eve of the funeral, when 
e body had been laid in the coffin, it was brought down into 
at gallery where they had lunched so merrily whilst dis- 
ssing how magnificently they might decorate it for the two 
xddings. It was there that the last funeral watch, the last 
uke, took place, and there were no evergreen shrubs, no gar- 
nds of foliage, merely four tapers which burnt there 
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‘amidst a wealth of white roses gathered in the morning, but 
‘already fading. Neither the mother nor the father was willing 
to go to bed that night. They remained, side by side, near 
the child whom mother-earth was taking back from them. 
They -could see her quite little again, but sixteen months 
old, at the time of their first sojourn at Chantebled in the old 
tumbledown shooting-box, when she had just been weaned 
and they were wont to go and cover her up at night time. 
‘They saw her also, later on, in Paris, hastening to them. in 
the morning, climbing up and pulling their bed to pieces with 
triumphant laughter. And they saw her yet more clearly, 
‘growing, and becoming more beautiful, even as Chantebled 
did, as if, indeed, she herself bloomed with all the health 
and beauty of that now fruitful land. Yet she was no 
more, and whenever the thought returned to them that they 
would never see her again, their hands sought one another, 
met in a woeful clasp, whilst from their crushed and mingling 
hearts it seemed as if all life, all future, were flowing away to 
nihility. Now that a breach had been made, would not every 
other happiness be carried off in turn? And though the ten 
other children were there, from the little one five years old to 
the twins who were four-and-twenty, all clad in black, all 
gathered in tears around their sleeping sister, like a sorrow- 
stricken battalion rendering funeral honours, neither the 
father nor the mother saw or counted them: their hearts 
were rent by the loss of the daughter who had departed, 
carrying away with her some of their own flesh. And in that 
long bare gallery which the four candles scarcely lighted, the 
dawn at last arose upon that death watch, that last leave- 
taking. 

Then grief again came with the funeral procession, which 
spread out along the white road between the lofty poplars and 
the green corn, that road over which Rose had galloped so 
‘madly through the storm. All the relations of the Froments, 
all their friends, all the district, had come to pay a tribute of 
emotion at so sudden and swift a death. Thus, this time, the 
cortège did stretch far away behind the hearse, draped with 
white and blooming with white roses in the bright sunshine. 
The whole family was present ; the mother and the sisters had 
declared that they would only quit their loved one when she 
had been lowered into her last resting-place. And after the 
‘family came the friends, the Beauchénes, the Séguins, and 
others. But Mathieu and Marianne, worn out, overcome by 
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suffering, no longer recognised people amidst their tears. 
They only remembered on the morrow that they must have 
seen Morange, if indeed it were really Morange—that silent, 
unobtrusive, almost shadowy gentleman, who had wept while 
pressing their hands. And in like fashion Mathieu fancied 
that, in some horrible dream, he had seen Constance’s spare 
figure and bony profile drawing near to him in the cemetery 
after the coffin had been lowered into the grave, and addressing 
vague words of consolation to him, though he fancied that 
her eyes flashed the while as if with abominable exultation. 

What was it that she had said? He no longer knew. Of 
course her words must have been appropriate, even as her 
demeanour was that of a mourning relative. But a memory 
returned to him, that of other words which she had spoken 
when promising to attend the two weddings. She had then 
in bitter fashion expressed a wish that the good fortune of 
Chantebled might continue. But they, the Froments, so 
fruitful and so prosperous, were now stricken in their turn, 
and their good fortune had perhaps departed for ever! Mathieu 
shuddered ; his faith in the future was shaken ; he was haunted 
by a fear of seeing prosperity and fruitfulness vanish, now 
that there was that open breach. 


XVII 


A year later the first child born to Ambroise and Andrée, a 
boy, little Léonce, was christened. The young people had 
been married very quietly six weeks after the death of Rose. 
And that christening was to be the first outing for Mathieu 
and Marianne, who had not yet fully recovered from the 
terrible shock of their eldest daughter's death. Moreover, it 
was arranged that after the ceremony there should simply be a 
lunch at the parents’ home, and that one and all should after- 
wards be free to return to his or her avocations. It was 
impossible for the whole family to come, and, indeed, apart from 
the grandfather and grandmother, only the twins, Denis and 
Blaise, and the latter’s wife Charlotte were expected, together 
with the godparents, Beauchêne, the godfather, had selected 
Madame Séguin as his commère, for, since the death of Ma uric 
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Constance shuddered at the bare thought of touching a child. 
At the same time she had promised to be present at the lunch, 
and thus there would be ten of them, sufficient to fill the little 
dining-room of the modest flat in the Rue de La Boétie, where 
the young couple resided pending fortune’s arrival. 

Ji was a very pleasant morning. Although Mathieu and 
Marianne had been unwilling to set aside their black garments 
even for this rejoicing, they ended by evincing some gentle 
gaiety before the cradle of that little grandson, whose advent 
brought them a renewal of hope. Early in the winter a fresh 
bereavement had fallen on the family ; Blaise had lost his little 
Christophe, then two and a half years old, through an attack 
of croup. Charlotte, however, was again shortly to become 
a mother, and thus the grief of the first days had turned to 
expectancy fraught with emotion. 

The little flat in the Rue de La Boétie seemed very 
bright and fragrant; it was perfumed by the fair grace of 
Andrée and illumined by the victorious charm of Ambroise, 
that handsome loving couple who, arm in arm, had set out so 
bravely to conquer the world. During the lunch, too, there 
was the formidable appetite and jovial laughter of Beau- 
chêne, who gave the greatest attention to his commére Valen- 
tine, jesting and paying her the most extravagant court, which 
afforded her much amusement, prone as she still was to play 
a girlish part, though she was already forty-five and a grand- 
mother like Marianne. Constance alone remained grave, 
scarce condescending to bend her thin lips into a faint smile, 
whilst a shadow of deep pain passed over her withered face 
every time that she glanced round that gay table, whence new 
strength, based on the invincible future, arose in spite of all 
the recent mourning. | 

Ai about three o'clock Blaise rose from the table, refusing 
to allow Beauchéne to take any more Chartreuse. 

‘It’s true, he is right, my children,’ Beauchéne ended by 
exclaiming in a docile way. ‘We are very comfortable here, 
but it is absolutely necessary that we should return to the 
works. And we must deprive you of Denis, for we need his 
help over a big building affair. That's how we are, we 
others, we don’t shirk duty.’ 

Constance had also risen. ‘The carriage must be waiting,’ 
said she; ‘ will you take it ?’ 

‘No, no, we will go on foot. A walk will clear our heads.’ 

The sky was overcast, and as it grew darker and darker, 
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abroise, going to the window, exclaimed: ‘You will get 
t.’ 

‘Oh! the rain has been threatening ever since this morn- 
r, but we shall have time to get to the works.’ 

Tt was then understood that Constance should take 
arlotte with her in the brougham and set her down at 
à door of the little pavilion adjoining the factory. As for 
Jentine, she was in no hurry, and could quietly return to the 
‘enue d’Antin, which was close by, as soon as the sky 
ghtclear. And with regard to Marianne and Mathieu, they 
d just yielded to Andrée’s affectionate entreaties, and had 
ranged to spend the whole day and dine there, returning 
Chantebled by the last train, Thus the féte would be 
mplete, and the young couple were enraptured at the 
spect. 

The departure of the others was enlivened by a curious 
sident, a mistake which Constance made, and which seemed 
ry comical amidst all the mirth promoted by the copious 
ach. She had turned towards Denis, and, looking at him 
th her pale eyes, she quietly asked him : ‘Blaise, my friend, 
. Lape give me my boa? I must have left it in the ante- 


rent began to laugh, but she failed to understand 
e reason. And it was in the same tranquil way as before 
at she thanked Denis when he brought her the boa: ‘I am 
liged to you, Blaise; you are very amiable.’ 

Thereupon came an explosion; the others almost choked 
th laughter, so droll did her quiet assurance seem to 
em. What was the matter, then? Why did they all laugh 

her in that fashion? She ended by suspecting that she 
d made a mistake, and looked more attentively at the 
‘ins. 

‘Ah, yes, it isn’t Blaise but Denis! But it can’t be 
Iped. [am always mistaking them since they have worn 
eir beards trimmed in the same fashion.’ 

Thereupon Marianne, in her obliging way, in order to take 
y sting away from the laughter, repeated tre well-known 
mily story of how she herself, when the twins were children 
id slept together, had been wont to awake them in order to 
entify them by the different colour of their eyes. The others, 
sauchêne and Valentine, then intervened and recalled cir- 
umstances under which they also had mistaken the twins one 
r the other, so perfect was their resemblance on certain 
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occasions, in certain lights. And it was amidst all this gay 
animation that the company separated, after exchanging all 
sorts of embraces and handshakes. 

Once in the brougham, Constance spoke but seldom to 
Charlotte, taking as her pretext a violent headache which the 
prolonged lunch had increased. With a weary air and her 
eyes half closed she began to reflect. After Rose’s death, and 
when little Christophe likewise had been carried off, a revival 
of hope had come to her, for all at once she had felt quite 
young again. But when she consulted Boutan on the matter 
he dealt her a final blow by informing her that her hopes were 
quite illusive. Thus, for two months now, her rage and de- 
spair had been increasing. That very morning at that 
christening, and now in that carriage beside that young woman 
who was again expecting to become a mother, it was this 
which poisoned her mind, filled her with jealousy and spite, 
and rendered hér capable of any evil deed. The loss of her 
son, the childlessness to which she was condemned, all threw 
her into a state of morbid perversity, fraught with dreams of 
some monstrous vengeance which she dared not even confess 
to herself. She accused the whole world of being in league to 
crush her. Her husband was the most cowardly and idiotic 
of traitors, for he betrayed her by letting some fresh part of 
the works pass day by day into the hands of that fellow 
Blaise, whose wife no sooner lost a child than she had another. 
She, Constance, was enraged also at seeing her husband so 
gay and happy, since she had left him to his own base courses. 
He still retained his air of victorious superiority, declaring 
that he had remained unchanged, and there was truth in this ; 
for though, instead of being an active master as formerly, he 
now too often showed himself a senile prowler, on the high 
road to paralysis, he yet continued to be a practical egotist, 
one who drew from life the greatest sum of enjoyment pos- 
sible. He was following his destined road, and if he took to 
Blaise it was simply because he was delighted to have found 
an intelligent, hard-working young man who spared him all the 
cares and worries that were too heavy for his weary shoulders, 
whilst still earning for him the money which he needed for 
his pleasures. Constance knew that something in the way of 
a partnership arrangement was about to be concluded... Indeed, 
her husband must have already received a large sum to en- 
able him to make good certain losses and expenses which he 
had hidden from her. And closing her eyes as the brougham 
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rolled along, she poisoned her mind by ruminating all these 
things, scarce able to refrain from venting her fury by throw- 
ing herself upon that young woman Charlotte, well loved 
and fruitful spouse, who sat beside her. 

Then the thought of Denis occurred to her. Why was he 
being taken to the works? Did he also mean to rob her? 
Yet she knew that he had refused to join his brother, as in 
his opinion there was not room for two at the establishment 
of the Boulevard de Grenelle. Indeed, Denis’s ambition was 
to direct some huge works by himself; he possessed an exten- 
sive knowledge of mechanics, and this it was that rendered 
him a valuable adviser whenever a new model of some im- 
portant agricultural machine had to be prepared at the 
Beauchéne factory. Constance promptly dismissed him from 
her thoughts; in her estimation there was no reason to fear 
him; he was a mere passer by, who, on the morrow, perhaps, 
would establish himself at the other end of France. Then 
once more the thought of Blaise came back to her, impera- 
tive, all-absorbing ; and it suddenly occurred to her that if 
she made haste home she would be able to see Morange alone 
in his office and ascertain many things from him before the 
others arrived. It was evident that the accountant must 
know something of the partnership scheme, even if it were as 
yet only in a preliminary stage. Thereupon she became im- 
passioned, eager to arrive, certain as she felt of obtaining 
confidential information from Morange, whom she deemed to 
be devoted to her. 

As the carriage rolled over the Jena bridge she opened her 
eyes and looked out. ‘Mon Diew!’ said she, ‘what a time 
this brougham takes! If the rain would only fall it would, 
perhaps, relieve my head a little.’ 

She was thinking, however, that a sharp shower would 
give her more time, as it would compel the three men, Beau- 
chéne, Denis, and Blaise, to seek shelter in some doorway. 
And when the carriage reached the works she hastily stopped 
the coachman, without even conducting her companion to the 
little pavilion. 

‘You will excuse me, won’t you, my dear?’ said she; 
‘you only have to turn the street corner.” 

When they had both alighted, Charlotte, smiling and 
affectionate, took hold of Constance’s hand and retained it 
for a few moments in her own. 

‘ Of course,’ she replied, ‘and many thanks, You are too 
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kind. When you see my husband, pray tell him that you left 
me safe, for he grows anxious at the slightest thing.’ 
Thereupon Constance in her turn had to smile and 
promise with many professions of friendship that she would 
duly execute the commission. Then they parted. ‘Au 
revoir, till to-morrow ’—‘ Yes, yes, till to-morrow, au revoir.’ 
Eighteen years had now already elapsed since Morange 
had lost his wife Valérie; and nine had gone by since the 
death of his daughter Reine. Yet it always seemed as if he 
were on the morrow of those disasters, for he had retained his 
black garb, and still led a cloister-like, retired life, giving 
utterance only to such words as were indispensable. On the 
other hand, he had again become a good model clerk, a correct, 
painstaking accountant, very punctual in his habits, and 
rooted as it were to the office chair in which he had taken his 
seat every morning for thirty years past. The truth was 
that his wife and his daughter had carried off with them 
all his will-power, all his ambitious thoughts, all that he 
had momentarily dreamt of winning for their sakes—a large 
fortune and a luxurious triumphant life. He, who was now 
so much alone, who had relapsed into childish timidity and 
weakness, sought nothing beyond his humble daily task, and 
was content to die in the shady corner to which he was 
accustomed. It was suspected, however, that he led a 
mysterious maniacal life, tinged with anxious jealousy, at 
home, in that flat of the Boulevard de Grenelle which he 
had so obstinately refused to quit. His servant had orders to 
admit nobody, and she herself knew nothing. If he gave her 
free admittance to the dining and drawing rooms, he did not 
allow her to set foot in his own bed-room, formerly shared by 
Valérie, nor in that which Reine had occupied. He himself 
alone entered those chambers, which he regarded as sanctu- 
aries, of which he was the sole priest. Under pretence of 
sweeping or dusting, he would shut himself up in one or 
the other of them for hours ata time. It was in vain that 
the servant tried to glance inside, in vain that she listened at 
the doors when he spent his holidays at home; she saw 
nothing and heard nothing. Nobody could have told what 
relics those chapels contained, nor with what religious cult 
he honoured them. Another cause of surprise was his 
niggardly, avaricious life, which, as time went on, had become 
more and more pronounced, in such wise that his only 
expenses were his rental of sixteen hundred francs, the wages 
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he paid to his servant, and the few pence per day which she 
with difficulty extracted from him to defray the cost of food 
and housekeeping. His salary had now risen to eight 
thousand francs a year, and he certainly did not spend. half 
of it. What became, then, of his big savings, the money 
which he refused to devote to enjoyment? In what secret 
hole, and for what purpose, what secret passion, did he con- 
ceal it? Nobody could tell. But amidst it all he remained 
very gentle, and, unlike most misers, continued very cleanly in 
his habits, keeping his beard, which was now white as snow, 
very carefully tended. And he came to his office every 
morning with a little smile on his face, in such wise that 
nothing in this man of regular methodical life revealed the 
collapse within him, all the ashes and smouldering fire which 
disaster had left in his heart. 

By degrees a link of some intimacy had been formed 
between Constance and Morange. When, after his daughter’s 
death, she had seen him return to the works quite a wreck, 
she had been stirred by deep pity, with which some covert 
personal anxiety confusedly mingled. Maurice was destined 
to live five years longer, but she was already haunted by 
apprehensions, and could never meet Morange without ex- 
periencing a chilling shudder, for he, as she repeated to 
herself, had lost his only child. ‘Ah, God! so such a 
catastrophe was possible.’ ‘l'hen, on being stricken herself, 
on experiencing the horrible distress, on smarting from the 
sudden, gaping, incurable wound of her bereavement, she had 
drawn nearer to that brother in misfortune, treating him 
with a kindness which she showed to none other. At times 
she would invite him to spend an evening with her, and the 
pair of them would chat together, or more often remain 
silent, face to face, sharing each other’s woe. Later on she 
had profited by this intimacy to obtain information from 
Morange respecting affairs at the factory, of which her 
husband avoided speaking. It was more particularly since 
she had suspected the latter of bad management, blunders 
and debts, that she endeavoured to turn the accountant into a 
contidant, even a spy, who might aid her to secure as much 
control of the business as possible. And this was why she 
was so anxious to return to the factory that day, and profit by 
the opportunity to see Morange privately, persuaded as she 
was that she would induce him to speak out in the absence 
of his superiors. 
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She scarcely tarried to take off her gloves and her bonnet, 
She found the accountant in his little office, seated in his 
wonted place, and leaning over the everlasting ledger which 
was open before him. 

‘Why, is the christening finished?’ he exclaimed in 
astonishment. 

Forthwith she explained her presence in such a way as to 
enable her to speak of what she had at heart. ‘ Why, yes. 
That is to say, I came away because I had such a dreadful 
headache. The others have remained yonder. And as we 
are alone here together it occurred to me that it might do me 
good to have a chat with you. You know how highly I 
esteem you. Ah! I am not happy, not happy at all.’ 

She had sunk upon a chair overcome by the tears which 
she had been restraining so long in the presence of the. 
happiness of others. Quite upset at seeing her in this con- 
dition, having little strength himself, Morange wished to 
summon her maid. He almost feared that she might have a 
fainting fit. But she prevented him. 

‘I have only you left me, my friend,’ said she. ‘Every- 
body else forsakes me, everybody is against me. I can feel 
it; I am being ruined ; folks are bent on annihilating me, as if 
I had not already lost everything wheu I lost my child. And 
since you alone remain to me, you who know my torments, 
you who have no daughter left you, pray for heaven’s sake 
help me and tell me the truth! In that wise I shall at least 
be able to defend myself.’ u 

On hearing her speak of his daughter, Morange also had 
begun to weep. And now, therefore, she might question 
him, it was certain that he would answer and tell her every- 
thing, overpowered as he was by the common grief which she 
had evoked. Thus he informed her that an agreement was 
indeed on the point of being signed by Blaise and Beauchéne, 
only it was not precisely a deed of partnership. Beauchéne 
having drawn large sums from the strong-box of the esta- 
blishment for expenses which he could not confess—a horrible 
story of blackmailing, so it was ramoured—had been obliged 
to make a confidant of Blaise, the trusty and active lieutenant, 
who managed the establishment. And he had even asked, 
him to find somebody willing to lend him some money. 
Thereupon the young man had offered it himself; but doubt- ” 
less it was his father, Mathieu Froment, who advanced the 
cash, well pleased to invest it in the works in his son’s name, 
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And now, with the view of putting everything in order, it had 
been resolved that the property should be divided into six 
parts, and that one of these parts or shares should be attri- 
buted to Blaise as reimbursement for the loan. Thus the 
young fellow would possess an interest of one sixth in the 
establishment, unless indeed Beauchéne should buy him out 
again within a stipulated period. The danger was that, 
instead of freeing himself in this fashion, Beauchéne might 
yield to the temptation of selling the other parts one by 
one, now that he was gliding down a path of folly and 
extravagance. 

Constance listened to Morange, quivering and quite pale. 
‘Is this signed ?’ she asked. 

“No, not yet. But the papers are ready and will be signed 
shortly. Moreover, it is a reasonable and necessary solution 
of the difficulty.’ 

She was evidently of another opinion. A feeling of revolt 
possessed her, and she strove to think of some decisive means 
of preventing the ruin and shame which in her opinion 
threatened her. ‘My God, what am I to do? How can I 
act?’ she gasped ; and then, in her rage at finding no device, 
at being powerless, this cry escaped her: ‘Ah! that scoundrel 
Blaise |” 

Worthy Morange was quite moved byit. Still he had not 
fully understood. And so, in his quiet way, he endeavoured 
to calm Constance, explaining that Blaise had a very good 
heart, and that in the circumstances in question he had 
behaved in the best way possible, doing all that he could to 
stifle scandal, and even displaying great disinterestedness. 
And as Constance had risen, satisfied with knowing the truth, 
and anxious that the three men might not find her there on 
their arrival, the accountant likewise quitted his chair, and 
accompanied her along the gallery which she had to follow in 
order to return to her house. 

‘I give you my word of honour, madame,’ said Morange, 
‘that the young man has made no base calculations in the 
matter. All the papers pass through my hands, and nobody 
could know more than I know myself. Besides, if I had 
entertained the slightest doubt of any machination, I should 
have endeavoured to requite your kindness by warning you.’ 

She no longer listened to him, however ; in fact, she was 
anxious to get rid of him, for all at once the long threatening 
rain had begun to fall violently, lashing the glass roof. So 
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dark a mass of clouds had overspread the sky that it was 
almost night in the gallery, though four o’clock had scarcely 
struck, And it occurred to Constance that in presence of 
such a deluge the three men would certainly take a cab. So 
she hastened her steps, still followed, however, by the 
accountant. 

‘For instance,’ he continued, ‘ when it was a question of 
drawing up the agreement——’ 

But he suddenly paused, gave vent to a hoarse exclama- 
tion, and stopped her, pulling her back as if in terror. 

‘Take care!’ he gasped. 

There was a great cavity before them. Here, at the end 
of the gallery, before reaching the corridor which com- 
municated with the private house, there was a steam lift of 
great power, which was principally used for lowering heavy 
articles to the packing room. It only worked as a rule on 
certain days; on all others the huge trap remained closed. 
When the appliance was working a watchman was always 
stationed there to superintend the operations. 

‘Take care! take care!’ Morange repeated, shuddering 
with terror. 

The trap was open, and the huge cavity gaped before 
them; there was no barrier, nothing to warn them and 
prevent them from making a fearful plunge. The rain still 
pelted on the glass roof, and the darkness had become go 
complete in the gallery that they had walked on without 
seeing anything before them. Another step would have 
hurled them to destruction. It was little short of miraculous 
that the accountant should have become anxious in presence 
of the increasing gloom in that corner, where he had divined 
rather than perceived the abyss. 

Constance, however, still failing to understand her com- 
panion, sought to free herself from his wild grasp. 

‘But look!’ he cried. 

And he bent forward and compelled her also to stoop over 
the cavity. It descended through three floors to the very 
lowest basement, like a well of darkness. A damp odour 
arose: one could scarce distinguish the vague outlines of 
thick ironwork; alone, right at the bottom, burnt a lantern, 
a distant speck of light, as if the better to indicate the depth 
and horror of the gulf. Morange and Constance drew back 
again blanching. 

And now Morange burst into a temper. ‘It is idiotic!’ 
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he exclaimed. ‘Why don’t they obey the regulations? Asa 
rule there is a man here, a man expressly told off for this 
duty, who ought not to stir from his post so long as the trap 
has not come up again. Where ishe? What on earth can 
the rascal be up to ?’ ; 

The accountant again approached the hole, and shouted 
down it in a fury: ‘ Bonnard!’ 

No reply came: the pit remained bottomless, black and 
void. 

‘Bonnard! Bonnard!’ 

And still nothing was heard, not a sound; the damp 
breath of the darkness alone ascended as from the deep 
silence of a tomb. 

Thereupon Morange resorted to action. ‘I must godown; 
I must find Bonnard. Can you picture us falling through 
that hole to the very bottom? No, no, this cannot be 
allowed. Hither he must close this trap or return to his post. 
What can he be doing? Where can he be?’ 

Morange had already betaken himself to a little winding 
staircase, by which one reached every floor beside the lift, 
when in a voice which gradually grew more indistinct, he 
again called: ‘I beg you, madame, pray wait for me; remain 
there to warn anybody who might pass.’ 

Constance was alone. The dull rattle of the rain on the 
glass above her continued, but a little livid light was appear- 
ing as a gust of wind carried off the clouds. And in that 
pale light Blaise suddenly appeared at the end of the gallery. 
He had just returned to the factory with Denis and Beauchéne, 
and had left his companions together for a moment, in order 
to go to the workshops to procure some information they 
required. Preoccupied, absorbed once more in his work, he 
came along with an easy step, his head somewhat bent. And 
when Constance saw him thus appear, all that she felt in her 
heart was the smart of rancour, a renewal of her anger at 
what she had learnt of that agreement which was to be 
signed on the morrow, and which would despoil her. That 
enemy who was in her home and worked against her, a revolt 
of her whole being urged her to exterminate him, and thrust 
him out like some usurper, all craft and falsehood. 

He drew nearer. She was in the dense shadow near the 
wall, so that he could not see her. But on her side, as he 
softly approached steeped in a greyish light, she could see him 
with singular distinctness. Never before had she so plainly 
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divined the power of his lofty brow, the intelligence of his 
eyes, the firm will of his mouth. And all at once she was 
struck with fulgural certainty ; he was coming towards the 
cavity without seeing it, and he would assuredly plunge into 
the depths unless she should stop him as he passed. Buta 
little while before, she, like himself, had come from yonder, 
and would have fallen unless a friendly hand had restrained 
her, and the frightful shudder of that moment yet palpitated 
in her veins; she could still and ever see the damp black pit 
with the little lantern far below. The whole horror of it 
flashed before her eyes—the ground failing one, the sudden 
drop with a great shriek, and the smash a moment afterwards. 

Blaise drew yet nearer. But certainly such a thing was 
impossible ; she would prevent it, since a.little motion of her 
hand would suffice. Would she not always have time to 
stretch out her arms when he was there before her? And 
yet from the recesses of her being a very clear and frigid 
voice seemed to ascend, articulating brief words which rang 
in her ears as if repeated by a trumpet blast. If he should. 
die it would be all over, the factory would never belong to 
him. She who had bitterly lamented that she could devise 
no obstacle had merely to let this helpful chance take its own 
course. And this, indeed, was what the voice said, what it 
repeated with keen insistence, never adding another syllable.. 
After that there would be nothing. After that there would 
merely remain the shattered remnants of a suppressed man, 
and a pit of darkness splashed with blood, in which she 
discerned, foresaw nothing more. What would happen on 
the morrow? She did not wish to know ; indeed there would 
be no morrow. It was solely the brutal immediate fact which 
the imperious voice demanded. He dead, it would be all 
over, he would never possess the works. 

He drew nearer still. And within her now there raged 
a frightful battle. How long did it last—days? years ? 
Doubtless but a few seconds. She was still resolved that 
she would stop him as he passed, certain as she felt that she 
would conquer her horrible thoughts when the moment came 
for the decisive gesture. And yet those thoughts invaded 
her, became materialised within her, like some physical craving, 
thirst or hunger. She hungered for that finish, hungered to 
the point of suffering, seized by one of those sudden desperate 
longings which beget crime; such as when a passer-by is 
despoiled and throttled at the corner of a street. It seemed 
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to her that if she could not satisfy her craving she herself 
must lose her life. A consuming passion, a mad desire for 
that man’s annihilation filled her as she saw him approach. 
She could now see him still more plainly, and the sight of 
him exasperated her. His forehead, his eyes, his lips 
tortured her like some hateful spectacle. Another step, yet 
one more, then another, and he would be before her. Yes, 
yet another step, and she was already stretching out her 
hand in readiness to stop him as soon as he should brush 
ast. 

He came along. What was it that happened? O God! 
When he was there, so absorbed in his thoughts that he 
brushed against her without feeling her, she turned to stone. 
Her hand became icy cold, she could not lift it, it hung too 
heavily from herarm. And amidst her scorching fever a great 
cold shudder came upon her, immobilising and stupefying 
her, while she was deafened by the clamorous voice rising 
from the depths of her being. All demur was swept away ; 
the craving for that death remained intense, invincible, 
beneath the imperious stubborn call of the inner voice which 
robbed her of the power of will and action. He would be 
dead and he would never possess the works. And therefore, 
standing stiff and breathless against the wall, she did not 
stop him. She could hear his light breathing, she could 
discern his profile, then the nape of his neck. He had 
passed. Another step, another step! And yet if she had 
raised a call she might still have changed the course of 
destiny even at that last moment. She fancied that she had 
some such intention, but she was clenching her teeth tightly 
enough to break them. And he, Blaise, took yet a further 
step, still advancing quietly and confidently over that friendly 
ground, without even a glance before him, absorbed as he was 
in thoughts of his work. And the ground failed him, and 
there was a loud, terrible cry, a sudden gust following the 
fall, and a dull crash down below in the depths of the black 
darkness. 

Constance did not stir. For a moment she remained as 
if petrified, still listening, still waiting. But only deep 
silence arose from the abyss. She could merely hear the 
rain pelting on the glass roof with renewed rage. And 
thereupon she fled, turned into the passage, re-entered her 
drawing-room. There she collected and questioned herself. 
Had she desired that abominable thing? No, her will had 
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had nought to do with it. Most certainlÿ it had been 
paralysed, prevented from acting. If it had been possible for 
the thing to occur, it had occurred quite apart from her, for 
assuredly she had been absent. Absent, that word reassured 
her. Yes, indeed, that was the case, she had been absent. 
All her past life spread out behind her, faultless, pure of any 
evil action. Never had she sinned, never until that day had 
any consciousness of guilt weighed upon her conscience. A 
good and virtuous woman, she had remained upright amidst 
all the excesses of her husband. An impassioned mother, 
she had been ascending her Calvary ever since her son’s death. 
And this recollection of Maurice alone drew her for a moment 
from her callousness, choked her with a rising sob, as if in 
that direction lay her madness, the vainly sought explanation 
of the crime. Vertigo again fell upon her, the thought of 
her dead son and of the other being master in his place, all 
her perverted passion for that only son of hers, the despoiled 
prince, all her poisoned, fermenting rage which had unhinged 
and maddened her, even to the point of murder. Had that 
monstrous vegetation growing within her reached her brain 
then? A rush of blood suffices at times to bedim a conscience. 
But she obstinately clung to the view that she had been 
absent; she forced back her tears and remained frigid. No 
remorse came to her. It was done, and ’twas good that it 
should be done. It was necessary. She had not pushed him, 
he himself had fallen. Had she not been there he would 
have fallen just the same. And so since she had not been 
there, since both her brain and her heart had been absent, it 
did not concern her. And ever and ever resounded the words 
which absolved her and chanted her victory; he was dead 
and would never possess the works. 

Erect in the middie of the drawing-room, Constance lis- 
tened, straining her ears. Why was it that she heard nothing ? 
How long they were in going down to pick him up! Anxiously 
waiting for the tumult which she expected, the clamour of 
horror which would assuredly rise from the works, the heavy 
footsteps, the loud calls, she held her breath, quivering at the 
slightest, faintest sound. Several minutes still elapsed, and 
the cosy quietude of her drawing-room pleased her. That 
room was like an asylum of bowrgeois rectitude, luxurious 
dignity, in which she felt protected, saved. Some little objects 
on which her eyes lighted, a pocket scent-bottle ornamented 
with an opal, a paper-knife of burnished silver left inside a 
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book, fully reassured her. She was moved, almost surprised 
at the sight of them, as if they had acquired some new and 
particular meaning. Then she shivered slightly and perceived 
that her hands were icy cold. She rubbed them together 
gently, wishing to warm them a little. Why was it, too, that 
she now felt so tired? It seemed to her as if she had just 
returned from some long walk, from some accident, from some 
affray in which she had been bruised. She felt within her 
also a tendency to somnolence, the somnolence of satiety, as if 
she had feasted too copiously off some spicy dish, after too 
great a hunger. Amidst the fatigue which benumbed her 
limbs she desired nothing more; apart from her sleepiness all 
that she felt was a kind of astonishment that things should 
be as they were. However, she had again begun to listen, 
repeating that if that frightful silence continued, she would 
certainly sink upon a chair, close her eyes and sleep. And at 
last it seemed to her that she detected a faint sound, scarcely a 
breath, far away. 

What was it? No, there was nothing yet. Perhaps she 
had dreamt that horrible scene, perhaps it had all been a 
nightmare; that man marching on, that black pit, that loud 
cry of terror! Since she heard nothing, perhaps nothing had 
really happened. Were it true a clamour would have ascended 
from below in a growing wave of sound, and a distracted rush 
up the staircase and along the passages would have brought 
her the news. Then again she detected the faint distant 
sound, which seemed to draw a little nearer. It was not 
the tramping of a crowd ; it seemed to be a mere footfall, per- 
haps that of some pedestrian on the quay. Yet no; it came 
from the works, and now it was quite distinct; it ascended 
steps and then sped along a passage. And the steps became 
quicker, and a panting could be heard, so tragical that she at 
last divined that the horror was at hand. All at once the 
door was violently tung open. Morange entered. He was 
alone, beside himself, with livid face and scarce able to 
stammer. 

‘He still breathes, but his head is smashed ; it is all over.’ 

‘What ails you?’ she asked. ‘What is the matter?’ 

He looked at her, agape. He had hastened upstairs at a 
run to ask her for an explanation, for he had quite lost his 
poor head over that unaccountable catastrophe. And the 
apparent ignorance and tranquillity in which he found Con- 
stance completed his dismay. 
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‘But I left you near the trap,’ said he. 

‘Near the trap, yes. You went down, and I immediately 
came up here.’ 

‘But before I went down,’ he resumed with despairing 
violence, ‘I begged you to wait for me and keep a watch on 
the hole, so that nobody might fall through it.’ 

‘Oh! dear no. You said nothing to me, or, at all events, 
I heard nothing, understood nothing of that kind.’ 

In his terror he peered into her eyes. Assuredly she was 
lying. Calm as she might appear, he could detect her voice 
trembling. Besides, it was evident she must still have been 
there, since he had not even had time to get below before it 
happened. And all at once he recalled their conversation, 
the questions she had asked him, and her cry of hatred 
against the unfortunate young fellow who had now been 
picked up, covered with blood, in the depths of that abyss. 
Beneath the gust of horror which chilled him, Morange could 
only find these words: ‘ Well, madame, poor Blaise came 
just behind you and broke his skull.’ 

Her demeanour was perfect; her hands quivered as she 
raised them, and it was in a halting voice that she ex- 
claimed: ‘Good Lord! good Lord, what a frightful mis- 
fortune !’ 

But at that moment an uproar arose through the house. 
The drawing-room door had remained open, and the voices 
and footsteps of a number of people drew nearer, became each 
moment more distinct. Orders were being given on the 
stairs, men were straining and drawing breath, there were all 
the signs of the approach of some cumbrous burden, carried as 
gently as possible. 

‘What! is he being brought up here to me?’ exclaimed 
Constance turning pale, and her involuntary cry would have 
sufficed to enlighten the accountant had he needed it. ‘Heis 
being brought to me here!’ 

It was not Morange who answered; he was stupefied by 
the blow. But Beauchéne abruptly appeared preceding the 
body, and he likewise was livid and beside himself, to such a 
degree did this sudden visit of death thrill him with fear, in 
his need of happy life. 

‘Morange will have told you of the frightful catastrophe, 
my dear,’ said he. ‘ Fortunately Denis was there, for the ques- 
tion of responsibility towards his family. And it was Denis, 
too, who, just as we were about to carry the poor fellow home 
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to the pavilion, opposed it, saying that, given his wife’s con- 
dition, we should kill her if we carried him to her in this dying 
state. And so the only course was to bring him here, was 
it not?’ 

Then he quitted his wife with a gesture of bewilderment, 
and returned to the landing, where one could hear him re- 
peating in a quivering voice: ‘Gently, gently, take care of 
the balusters.’ 

The lugubrious train entered the drawing-room. Blaise 
had been laid on a stretcher provided with a mattress. Denis, 
as pale as linen, followed, supporting the pillow on which 
rested his brother’s head. A little streamlet of blood coursed 
over the dying man’s brow, his eyes were closed. And four 
factory hands held the shafts of the stretcher. Their heavy 
shoes crushed down the carpet, and fragile articles of 
furniture were thrust aside anyhow to open a passage for 
this invasion of horror and of fright. 

Amidst his bewilderment, an idea occurred to Beauchéne, 
who continued to direct the operations. 

‘No, no, don’t leave him there. There is a bed in the next 
room. We will take him up very gently with the mattress, 
and lay him with it on the bed.’ 

It was Maurice’s room; it was the bed in which Maurice 
had died, and which Constance with maternal piety had kept 
unchanged, consecrating the room to her son’smemory. But 
what could she say? How could she prevent Blaise from 
dying there in his turn, killed by her ? 

The abomination of it all, the vengeance of destiny which 
exacted this sacrilege, filled her with such a feeling of revolt 
that at the moment when vertigo was about to seize her and 
the flooring began to flee from beneath her feet, she was 
lashed by it and kept erect. And then she displayed extra- 
ordinary strength, will, and insolent courage. When the 
stricken man passed before her, her puny little frame stiffened 
and grew. She looked at him, and her yellow face remained 
motionless, save for a flutter of her eyelids and an involun- 
tary nervous twinge on the left side of her mouth, which 
forced a slight grimace. But that was all, and again she 
became perfect both in words and gesture, doing and saying 
what was necessary without lavishness, but like one simply 
thunderstruck by the suddenness of the catastrophe. 

However, the orders had been carried out in the bed- 
room, and the bearers withdrew greatly upset. Down below, 
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directly the accident had been discovered, old Moïneaud had 
been told to take a cab and hasten to Dr. Boutan’s, to bring 
him back with a surgeon, if one could be found on the way. 

‘ All the same, I prefer to have him here rather than in 
the basement,’ Beauchéne repeated mechanically as he stood 
before the bed. ‘He still breathes. There! see, it is quite 
apparent. Who knows? Perhaps Boutan may be able to 
pull him through, after all.’ 

Denis, however, entertained no illusions. He had taken 
ons of his brother’s cold yielding hands in his own and he 
could feel that it was again becoming a mere thing, as if 
broken, wrenched away from life in that great fall. For a 
moment he remained motionless beside the death-bed, with 
the mad hope that he might, perhaps, by his clasp infuse a 
little of the blood in his own heart into the veins of the dying 
man. Was not that blood common to them both? Had not 
their twin brotherhood drunk life from the same source? It 
was the other half of himself that was about to die. Down 
below, after raising a loud ery of heartrending distress, he 
had said nothing. Now, all at once, he spoke. 

‘One must go to Ambroise’s to warn my mother and 
father. Since he still breathes, perhaps they will arrive soon 
enough to embrace him.’ 

‘Shall I go and fetch them?’ Beauchéne good-naturedly 
inquired. 

‘No, no! thanks. I did at first think of asking that service 
of you, but I have reflected. Nobody but myself can break this 
horrible news to mamma. And nothing must be done as yet 
with regard to Charlotte. We will see about that by-and-by, 
when I come back. I only hope that death will have a little 
patience, so that I may find my poor brother still alive.’ 

He leant forward and kissed Blaise, who with his eyes 
closed remained motionless, still breathing faintly. Then 
distractedly Denis printed another kiss upon his hand and 
hurried off. 

Constance meantime was busying herself, calling the 
maid, and requesting her to bring some warm water in order 
that they might wash the sufferer’s blood-stained brow. It 
was impossible to think of taking off his jacket; they had to 
content themselves with doing the little they could to im- 
prove his appearance pending the arrival of the doctor. And 
during these preparations, Beauchéne, haunted, worried by 
the accident, again began to speak of it. 
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‘It is incomprehensible. One can hardly believe such a 
stupid mischance to be possible. Down below the trans- 
mission gearing gets out of order, and this prevents the 
mechanician from sending the trap up again. Then, up 
above, Bonnard gets angry, calls, and at last decides to go 
down iu a fury when he finds that nobody answers him. 
Then Morange arrives, flies into a temper, and goes down in 
his turn, exasperated at receiving no answer to his calls for 
Bonnard. Poor Bonnard! he’s sobbing; he wanted to kill 
himself when he saw the fine result of his absence.’ 

At this point Beauchéne abruptly broke off and turned to 
Constance. ‘But what about you?’ he asked. ‘ Morange 
told me that he had left you up above near the trap.’ 

She was standing in front of her husband, in the full 
light which came through the window. And again did her 
eyelids beat while a little nervous twinge slightly twisted her 
mouth on the left side. That was all. 

‘I? Why I had gone down the passage. I came back here 
at once, as Morange knows very well.’ 

A moment previously, Morange, annihilated, his legs 
failing him, had sunk upon a chair. Incapable of rendering 
any help, he sat there silent, awaiting the end. When he 
heard Constance lie in that quiet fashion, he looked at her. 
The assassin was herself, he no longer doubted it. And at 
that moment he felt a craving to proclaim it, to cry it aloud. 

‘Why, he thought that he had begged you to remain 
there on the watch,’ Beauchéne resumed, addressing his 
wife. 

‘At all events his words never reached me,’ Constance 
drily answered. ‘Should I have moved if he had asked me 
to do that?’ And turning towards the accountant she, in 
her turn, had the courage to fix her pale eyes upon him. 
‘Just remember, Morange, you rushed down like a madman, 
you said nothing to me, and I went on my way.’ 

Beneath those pale eyes, keen as steel, which dived into 
his own, Morange was seized with abject fear. All his 
weakness, his cowardice of heart returned. Could he accuse 
her of such an atrocious crime? He pictured the conse- 
quences. And then, too, he no longer knew if he were right 
or not; his poor maniacal mind was lost. 

‘It is possible,’ he stammered, ‘I may simply have 
thought I spoke. And it must be so since it can’t be other- 
wise.’ 
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Then he relapsed into silence with a gesture of utter las- 
situde. The complicity demanded was accepted. For a 
moment he thought of rising to see if Blaise still breathed ; 
but he did not dare. Deep peacefulness fell upon the room. 

Ah ! how great was the anguish, the torture in the cab, 
when Blaise brought Mathieu and Marianne back with him. 
He had at first spoken to them simply of an accident, a 
rather serious fall. But as the vehicle rolled along he had 
lost his self-possession, weeping and confessing the truth in 
response to their despairing questions. Thus, when they at 
last reached the factory, they doubted no longer, their child 
was dead. Work had just been stopped, and they recalled 
their visit to the place on the morrow of Maurice’s death. 
They were returning to the same stillness, the same grave- 
like silence. All the rumbling life had suddenly ceased, the 
machines were cold and mute, the workshops darkened and 
deserted. Not a sound remained, not a soul, not a puff of 
that steam which was like the very breath of the place. He 
who had watched over its work was dead, and it was dead 
like him. Then their affright increased when they passed 
from the factory to the house, amidst that absolute solitude, 
the gallery steeped in slumber, the staircase quivering, all 
the doors upstairs open, as in some uninhabited place long 
since deserted. In the ante-room they found no servant. 
And it was indeed in the same tragedy of sudden death that 
they again participated, only this time it was their own son 
whom they were to find in the same room, on the same bed, 
frigid, pale, and lifeless. 

Blaise had just expired. Boutan was there at the head of 
the bed, holding the inanimate hand in which the final 
pulsation of blood was dying away. And when he saw 
Mathieu and Marianne, who had instinctively crossed the 
disorderly drawing-room, rushing into that bedchamber 
whose odour of nihility they recognised, he could but murmur 
in a voice full of sobs: 

‘My poor friends, embrace him; you will yet have a little 
of his last breath.’ ! 

That breath had scarce ceased, and the unhappy mother, 
the unhappy father, had already sprung forward, kissing 
those lips that exhaled the final quiver of life, and sobbing 
and crying their distress aloud. Their Blaise was dead. 
Like Rose, he had died suddenly, a year later, on a day of 
festivity. Their heart wound, scarce closed as yet, opened 
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afresh with a tragic rending. Amidst their long felicity this 
was the second time that they were thus terribly recalled to 
human wretchedness; this was the second hatchet stroke 
which fell on the flourishing, healthy, happy family. And 
their fright increased. Had they not yet finished paying 
their accumulated debt to misfortune? Was slow destruction 
now arriving with blow following blow? Already since 
Rose had quitted them, her bier strewn with flowers, they 
had feared to see their prosperity and fruitfulness checked 
and interrupted now that there was an open breach. And 
to-day, through that terrible breach, their Blaise departed in 
the most frightful of fashions, crushed as it were by the 
jealous anger of destiny. And now what other of their 
children would be torn away from them on the morrow to 
pay in turn the ransom of their happiness ? 

Mathieu and Marianne long remained sobbing on their 
knees beside the bed. Constance stood a few paces away, 
silent, with an air of quivering desolation. Beauchéne, as if 
to combat that fear of death which made him shiver, had a 
moment previously seated himself at the little writing-table 
formerly used by Maurice, which had been left in the drawing- 
room like a souvenir. And he there strove to draw up a 
notice to his workpeople, to inform them that the factory 
would remain closed until the day after the funeral. He was 
vainly seeking words when he perceived Denis coming out of 
the bedroom, where he had wept all his tears and set his 
whole heart in the last kiss which he had bestowed on his 
departed brother. Beauchéne called him, as if desirous of 
diverting him from his gloomy thoughts. ‘ There, sit down 
here and continue this,’ said he. 

Constance, in her turn entering the drawing-room, heard 
those words. They were virtually the same as the words 
which her husband had pronounced when making Blaise seat 
himself at that same table of Maurice’s, on the day when he 
had given him the place of that poor boy, whose body almost 
seemed to be still lying on the bed in the adjoining room. 
And she recoiled with fright on seeing Denis seated there and 
writing. Had not Blaise resuscitated? Even as she had 
mistaken the twins one for the other that very afternoon on 
rising from the gay baptismal lunch, so now again she saw 
Blaise in Denis, the pair of them so similar physically that 
in former times their parents had only been able to distinguish 
them by the different colour of their eyes. And thus it was as 
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if Blaise returned and resumed his place; Blaise, who would 
possess the works although she had killed him. She had 
made a mistake; dead as he was, he would nevertheless have 
the works. She had killed one of those Froments, but behold 
another was born. When one died his brother filled up the 
breach. And her crime then appeared to her such a useless 
one, such a stupid one, that she was aghast at it, the hair 
on the nape of her neck standing up, whilst she burst into a 
cold sweat of fear, and recoiled as from a spectre. 

‘It is a notice for the workpeople,’ Beauchéne repeated. 
‘We will have it posted at the entrance.’ 

She wished to be brave, and, approaching her husband, 
she said to him: ‘Draw it up yourself. Why give Blaise 
the trouble at such a moment as this?’ 

She had said ‘ Blaise’; and once more an icy sensation 
of horror came over her. Unconsciously she had heard her- 
self saying yonder, in the ante-room: ‘ Blaise, where did I 
put my boa?’ And it was Denis who had brought it to her. 
Of what use had it been for her to kill Blaise, since Denis 
was there? When death mows down a soldier of life, 
another is always ready to take the vacant post of combat. 

But a last defeat awaited her. Mathieu and Marianne 
reappeared, whilst Morange, seized with a need of motion, 
came and went with an air of stupefaction, quite losing his 
wits amidst his dreadful sufferings, those awful things which 
could but unhinge his narrow mind. 

‘Iam going down,’ stammered Marianne, trying to wipe 
away her tears and to remain erect. ‘I wish to see Char- 
lotte, and prepare and tell her of the misfortune. I alone 
can find the words to say, so that she may not die of the 
shock, circumstanced as she is.’ 

But Mathieu, full of anxiety, sought to detain his wife, 
and spare her this fresh trial. ‘No, I beg you,’ he said; 
‘ Denis will go, or I will go myself.’ 

With gentle obstinacy, however, she still went towards 
the stairs. ‘I am the only one who can tell her of it, I 
assure you—I shall have strength——’ 

But all at once she staggered and fainted. It became 
necessary to lay her on a sofa in the drawing-room. And 
when she recovered consciousness, her face remained quite 
white and distorted, and she was seized by an attack of nausea, 
Then, as Constance, with an air of anxious solicitude, rang 
for her maid and sent for her little medicine-chest, Mathieu 
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confessed the truth, which hitherto had been kept secret; 
Marianne, like Charlotte, was to have a child. It confused her 
a little, he said, since she was now three-and-forty years old; 
and so they had not mentioned it. ‘Ah! poor brave wife !’ 
he added. ‘She wished to spare our daughter-in-law too 
great a shock; I trust that she herself will not be struck 
down by it.’ 

As Constance heard this, it seemed as if a bludgeon were 
falling on her to make her defeat complete. And so, even 
if she should now let Denis, in his tarn, kill himself, another 
Froment was coming who would replace him. There was 
ever another and another of that race—a swarming of 
strength, an endless fountain of life, against which it became 
impossible to battle. Amidst her stupefaction at finding the 
breach repaired when scarce opened, Constance realised her 
powerlessness and nothingness, childless as she was fated to 
remain. And she felt vanquished, overcome with awe, swept 
away as it were herself; thrust aside by the victorious flow of 
everlasting Fruitfulness. 


XVIII 


Fourtsen months later there was a festival at Chantebled. 
Denis, who had taken Blaise’s place at the factory, was 
married to Marthe Desvignes. And after all the grievous 
mourning this was the first smile, the bright warm sun of 
springtime, so to say, following severe winter. Mathieu and 
Marianne, hitherto grief-stricken and clad in black, displayed 
a gaiety tinged with soft emotion in presence of the sempi- 
ternal renewal of life. The mother had been willing to don 
a less gloomy gown, and the father had agreed to defer no 
longer a marriage that had long since been resolved upon, 
and was necessitated by all sorts of considerations. For 
more than two years now Rose had been sleeping in the 
little cemetery of Janville, and for more than a year Blaise 
had joined her there, beneath flowers which were ever fresh. 
And the souvenir of the dear dead ones, whom they all 
visited, and who had remained alive in all their hearts, was 
to participate in the coming festival. It was as if they 
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themselves had decided with their parents that the hour for 
the espousals had struck, and that regret for their loss ought 
no longer to bar the joy of growth and increase. 

Denis’s installation at the Beauchéne works in his 
brother’s place had comé about quite naturally. If he had 
not gone thither on leaving the science school where he had 
spent three years, it was simply because the position was at 
that time already held by Blaise. All his technical stud'es 
marked him out for the post. In a single day he had fitted 
himself for it, and he simply had to take up his quarters in 
the little pavilion, Charlotte having fled to Chantebled with her 
little Berthe directly after the horrible catastrophe. It should 
be added that Denis’s entry into the establishment offered a 
convenient solution with regard to the large sum of money 
lent to Beauchéne, which, it had been arranged, should be 
reimbursed by a sixth share in the factory. That money 
came from the family, and one brother simply took the place 
of the other, signing the agreement which the deceased would 
have signed. With delicate rectitude, however, Denis insisted 
that out of his share of the profits an annuity should be 
assigned to Charlotte, his brother’s widow. 

Thus matters were settled in a week, in the manner that 
circumstances logically demanded, and without possibility of 
discussion. Constance, bewildered and overwhelmed, was not 
even able to struggle. Her husband reduced her to silence 
by repeating: ‘ What would you have me do? I must have 
somebody to help me, and it is just as well to take Denis as 
a stranger. Besides, if he worries me I will buy him out 
within a year and give him his dismissal! ’ 

At this Constance remained silent to avoid casting his 
ignominy in his face, amidst her despair at feeling the walls 
of the house crumble and fall, bit by bit, upon her. 

Once installed at the works, Denis considered that the 
time had come to carry out the matrimonial plans which he 
had long since arranged with Marthe Desvignes. The latter, 
Charlotte's younger sister and at one time the inseparable 
friend of Rose, had been waiting for him for nearly three 
years now, with her bright smile and air of affectionate good 
sense. They had known one another since childhood, and 
had exchanged many a vow along the lonely paths of Janville. 
But they had said to one another that they would do nothing 
prematurely, that for the happiness of a whole lifetime one 
might well wait until one was old enough and strong enough 
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to undertake family duties. Some people were greatly aston- 
ished that a young man whose future was so promising, and 
whose position at twenty-six years of age was already a 
superb one, should thus obstinately espouse a penniless girl. 
Mathieu and Marianne smiled, however, and consented, 
knowing their son’s good reasons. He had no desire to marry 
a rich girl who would cost him more than she brought, and 
he was delighted at having discovered a pretty, healthy, and 
very sensible and skilful young woman, who would be at all 
times his companion, helpmate, and consoler. He feared no 
surprises with her, for he had studied her; she united charm 
and good sense with kindliness, all that was requisite for the 
happiness of a household. And he himself was very good- 
natured, prudent, and sensible, and she knew it and willingly 
took his arm to tread life’s path with him, certain as she felt 
that they would thus walk on together until life’s end should 
be reached, ever advancing with the same tranquil step under 
the divine and limpid sun of reason merged in love. 

Great preparations were made at Chantebled on the day 
before the wedding. Nevertheless, the ceremony was to 
remain of an intimate character, on account of the recent 
mourning. The only guests, apart from members of the 
family, were the Séguins and the Beauchénes, and even the 
latter were cousins. So there would scarcely be more than 
a score of them altogether, and only a lunch was to be given. 
One matter which gave them some brief concern was to 
decide where to set the table, and how to decorate it. Those 
early days of July were so bright and warm that they resolved 
to place it out of doors under the trees. There was a fitting 
and delightful spot in front of the old shooting-box, the 
primitive pavilion, which had been their first residence on 
their arrival in the Janville district. That pavilion was 
indeed like the family nest, the hearth whence it had radiated 
over the surrounding region. As the pavilion had threatened 
ruin, Mathieu had repaired and enlarged it with the idea of 
retiring thither with Marianne, and Charlotte and her children, 
as soon as he should cede the farm to his son Gervais, that 
being his intention. He was, indeed, pleased with the idea 
of living in retirement like a patriarch, like a king who had 
willingly abdicated, but whose wise counsel was still sought 
and accepted. In place of the former wild garden a large 
lawn now stretched before the pavilion, surrounded by some 
beautiful trees, elms and hornbeams. These Mathieu had 
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planted, and he had watched them grow; thus they seemed 
to him to be almost part of his flesh. But his real favourite 
was an oak tree, nearly twenty years of age and already 
sturdy, which stood in the centre of the lawn, where he had 
planted it with Marianne, who had held the slender sapling 
in position whilst he plied his spade on the day when they 
had founded their domain of Chantebled. And near this oak, 
which thus belonged to their robust family, there was a basin 
of living water, fed by the captured springs of the plateau— 
water whose crystalline song made the spot one of continual 
joy. 

It was here then that a council was held on the day 
before the wedding. Mathieu and Marianne repaired thither 
to see what preparations would be necessary, and they found 
. Charlotte with a sketch-book on her knees, rapidly finishing 
an impression of the oak tree. 

‘What is that—a surprise ?’ they asked. 

She smiled with some confusion. ‘Yes, yes, a surprise ; 
you will see.’ 

* Then she confessed that for a fortnight past she had been 
designing in water colours a series of menu cards for the 
wedding feast. And, prettily and lovingly enough, her idea 
had been to depict children’s games and children’s heads ; 
indeed, all the members of the family in their childish days. 
She had taken their likenesses from old photographs, and her 
sketch of the oak tree was to serve as a background for the 
portraits of the two youngest scions of the house—little 
Benjamin and little Guillaume. 

Mathieu and Marianne were delighted with that fleet 
procession of little faces all white and pink which they 
perfectly recognised as they saw them pass before their eyes. 
There were the twins nestling in their cradle, locked in one 
another’s arms; there was Rose, the dear lost one, in her little 
shift; there were Ambroise and Gervaise, bare, and wrestling on 
a patch of grass; there were Grégoire and Nicolas birdnesting ; 
there were Claire and the three other girls, Louise, Madeleine, 
and Marguerite, romping about the farm, quarrelling with the 
fowls, springing upon the horses’ backs. But what parti- 
cularly touched Marianne was the sketch of her last-born, little 
Benjamin, now nine months old, whom Charlotte had 
depicted reclining under the oak tree in the same little 
carriage as her own son Guillaume, who was virtually of the 
game age, having been born byt eight days later. 
hoy À - i : v 
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‘The uncle and the nephew,’ said Mathieu jestingly. ‘AI 
the same, the uncle is the elder by a week.’ 

As Marianne stood there smiling, soft tears came into her 
eyes, and the sketch shook in her happy hands. 

‘The dears!’ said she; ‘my son and grandson. With 
those dear little ones I am once again a mother and a grand- 
mother. Ah, yes! those two are the supreme consolation ; 
they have helped to heal the wound; it is they who have 
brought us back hope and courage.’ 

This was true. How overwhelming had been the 
mourning and sadness of the early days when Charlotte, 
fleeing the factory, had sought refuge at the farm! The 
tragedy by which Blaise had been carried off had nearly 
killed her. Her first solace was to see that her daughter 
Berthe, who had been rather sickly in Paris, regained bright 
rosy cheeks amidst the open air of Chantebled. Moreover, 
she had settled her life: she would spend her remaining years 
in that hospitable house, devoting herself to her children, 
and happy in having so affectionate a grandmother and grand- 
father to help and sustain her. She had always shown her- 
self to be somewhat apart from life, possessed of a dreamy 
nature, only asking to love and to be loved in return. 

So by degrees she settled down once more, installed 
. beside her grandparents in the old pavilion, which Mathieu 
fitted up for the three of them. And wishing to occupy 
herself, irrespective of her income from the factory, she even 
set to work again and -painted miniatures, which a dealer in 
Paris readily purchased. But her grief was mostly healed 
by her little Guillaume, that child bequeathed to her by her 
dead husband, in whom he resuscitated. And it was much the 
same with Marianne since the birth of Benjamin. A new son 
had replaced the one she had lost, and helped to fill the void in 
her heart. The two women, the two mothers, found infinite 
solace in nursing those babes. For them they forgot them- 
selves ; they reared them together, watching them grow side 
by side; they gave them their food at the same hours, and it 
was their desire to see them both become very strong, very 
handsome, and very good. Although one mother was almost 
twice as old as the other, they became, as it were, sisters. 
The same nourishing milk flowed from both. And gleams 
of light, too, penetrated their mourning: they began to 
laugh when they saw those little cherubs laugh, and nothing 
could have been gayer than the sight of that mother-in-law 
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and that daughter-in-law side by side, almost mingling, 
having but one cradle between them, amidst an unceasing 
florescence of maternity. 

‘Be careful,’ Mathieu suddenly said to Charlotte ; ‘hide 
your drawings, here are Gervais and Claire coming about the 
table.’ 

Gervais at nineteen years of age was quite a colossus, the 
tallest and the strongest of the family, with short, curly black 
hair, large bright eyes, and a full, broad-featured face. He 
had remained his father’s favourite son, the son of the fertile 
earth, the one in whom Mathieu fostered a love for the 
estate, a passion for skilful agriculture, in order that later on 
the young man might continue the good work which had 
been begun. Mathieu already disburdened himself on Gervais 
of a part of his duties, and was only waiting to see him 
married to give him the control of the whole farm. And he 
often thought of adjoining to him Claire when she found a 
husband in some worthy, sturdy fellow who would assume 
part of the labour. Two men agreeing well would be none 
too many for an enterprise which was increasing in import- 
ance every day. Since Marianne had again been nursing, 
Claire had been attending to her work. Though she had no 
beauty, she was of vigorous health and quite strong for her 
seventeen years. She busied herself more particularly with 
cookery and household affairs, but she also kept the accounts, 
being shrewd-witted and very economicaily inclined, on which 
account the prodigals of the family often made fun of her. 

‘ And so it’s here that the table is to be set,’ said Gervais ; 
‘I shall have to see that the lawn is mowed then.’ 

On her side Claire inquired what number of people there 
would be at table and how she had better place them. Then, 
Gervais having called to Frédéric to bring a scythe, the 
three of them went on discussing the arrangements. After 
Rose’s death, Frédéric, her betrothed, had continued working 
beside Gervais, becoming his most active and intelligent. 
comrade and helper. For some months, too, Marianne and 
Mathieu had noticed that he was revolving around Claire, as 
though, since he had lost the elder girl, he were willing to 
content himself with the younger one, who was far less 
beautiful no doubt, but withal a good and sturdy housewife. 
This had at first saddened the parents. Was it possible to 
forget their dear daughter? Then, however, they felt moved, 
for the thought came to them that the family ties would be 
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drawn yet closer, that the young fellow’s heart would not 
roam in search of love elsewhere, but would remain with 
them. So closing their eyes to what went on, they smiled, 
for in Frédéric, when Claire should be old enough to marry, 
Gervais would find the brother-in-law and partner that he 
needed. : 

The question of the table had just been settled when a 
sudden invasion burst through the tall grass around the oak 
tree; skirts flew about, and loose hair waved in the sunshine, 

‘Oh!’ cried Louise, ‘there are no roses.’ 

‘No,’ repeated Madeleine, ‘ not a single white rose.’ 

‘And,’ added Marguerite, ‘we have inspected all the 
bushes. There are no white roses, only red ones.’ 

Thirteen, eleven, and nine, such were their respective 
ages. Louise, plump and gay, already looked a little woman; 
Madeleine, slim and pretty, spent hours at her piano, her eyes 
full of dreaminess; Marguerite, whose nose was rather too 
large and whose lips were thick, had beautiful golden hair. She 
would pick up little birds at winter time and warm them with 
her hands. And the three of them, after scouring the back 
garden, where flowers mingled with vegetables, had thus 
rushed up in despair at their vain search. No white roses for 
a wedding! That was the end of everything! What could 
they offer to the bride? And what could they set upon the 
table ? 

Behind the three girls, however, appeared Grégoire, with 
jeering mien, and his hands in his pockets. At fifteen he was 
very malicious, the most turbulent, worrying member of the 
family, a lad inclined to the most diabolical devices. His 
pointed nose and his thin lips denoted also his adventurous 
spirit, his will power, and his skill in effecting his object. 
And, apparently much amused by his sisters’ disappointment, 
he forgot himself and exclaimed, by way of teasing them: 
‘Why, I know where there are some white roses, and fine 
ones, too.’ 

‘Where is that?’ asked Mathieu. 

‘Why, at the mill, near the wheel, in the little enclosure. 
There are three big bushes which are quite white, with roses 
as big as cabbages.’ 

Then he flushed and became confused, for his father was 
eyeing him severely. 

‘What! do you still prowl round the mill?’ said Mathieu. 
‘I had forbidden you to do so. As you know that there 
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are white roses in the enclosure you must have gone in, 
eh ?? 

‘No; I looked over the wall.’ 

“You climbed up the wall—that’s the finishing touch! So 
you want to land me in trouble with those Lepailleurs, who are 
decidedly very foolish and very malicious people. : There is 
really a devil in you, my boy.’ 

That which Grégoire left unsaid was that he repaired to 
the enclosure in order that he might there join Thérése, the 
miller’s fair-haired daughter with the droll, laughing face, 
who was also a terribly adventurous damsel for her thirteen 
years. True, their meetings were but childish play, but at the 
end of the enclosure, under the apple trees, there was a 
delightful nook where one could laugh and chat and amuse 
oneself at one’s ease. 

‘Well, just listen to me,’ Mathieu resumed. ‘I won’t 
have you going to play with Thérése again. She is a pretty 
little girl, no doubt. But that house is not a place for you to 
goto. It seems that they fight one another there now.’ 

This was a fact. When that young scamp Antonin had 
recovered his health, he had been tormented by a longing to 
return to Paris, and had done all he could with that object, 
in view of resuming a life of idleness and dissipation. 
Lepailleur, greatly irritated at having been duped by his son, 
had at first violently opposed his plans. But what could he 
do in the country with that idle fellow, whom he himself had 
taught to hate the earth and to sneer at the old rotting mill. 
Besides, he now had his wife against him. She was ever 
admiring her son’s learning, and so stubborn was her faith in 
him that she was convinced that he would this time secure a 
good position in the capital. Thus the father had been 
obliged to give way, and Antonin was now finally wrecking 
his life whilst filling some petty employment at a merchant’s 
in the Rue du Mail. But, on the other hand, the quarrelling 
increased in the home, particularly whenever Lepailleur 
suspected his wife of robbing him in order to send money to 
that big lazybones, their son. From the bridge over the 
Yeuse on certain days one could hear oaths and blows flying 
about. And here again was family life destroyed, strength 
wasted, and happiness spoilt. 

Carried off by perfect anger, Mathieu continued: ‘To 
think of it; people who had everything needful to be happy ! 
How can one be so stupid? How can one seek wretchedness 
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for oneself with such obstinacy? As for that idea of theirs 
of an only son, and their vanity in wanting to make a gentle- 
man of him, ah! well, they have succeeded finely !. They 
must be extremely pleased to-day! It is justlike Lepailleur’s 
hatred of the earth, his old-fashioned system of cultivation, 
his obstinacy in leaving his bit of moorland barren and 
refusing to sell it to me, no doubt by way of protesting against 
our success! Can you imagine anything so stupid? And 
it’s just like his mill; all folly and idleness he stands still, 
looking at it fall into ruins. He at least had a reason for that 
in former times; he used to say that as the region had almost 
renounced corn-growing, the peasants did not bring him 
enough grain to set his mill-stones working. But nowadays 
when, thanks to us, corn overflows on all sides, surely he 
ought to have pulled down his old wheel and have replaced 
it by a good engine. Ah! if I were in his place I would 
already have a new and bigger mill there, making all use of 
the water of the Yeuse, and connecting it with Janville rail- 
way station by a line of rails, which would not cost so much 
to lay down.’ 

Grégoire stood listening, well pleased that the storm 
should fall on another than himself. And Marianne, seeing 
that her three daughters were still greatly grieved at having 
no white roses, consoled them, saying: ‘Well for the table 
to-morrow morning you must gather those which are the 
lightest in colour—the pale pink ones ; they will do very well.’ 

Thereupon Mathieu, calming down, made the children 
laugh, by adding gaily : ‘ Gather the red ones too, the reddest 
you find. They will symbolise the blood of life!’ 

Marianne and Charlotte were still lingering there talking 
of all the preparations, when other little feet came tripping 
through the grass. Nicolas, quite proud of his seven years, 
was leading his niece Berthe, a big girl of six. They agreed 
very well together. That day they had remained indoors 
playing at ‘fathers and mothers’ near the cradle occupied by 
Benjamin and Guillaume, whom they called their babies. 
But all at once the infants had awoke, clamouring for 
nourishment. And Nicolas and Berthe, quite alarmed, had 
thereupon run off to fetch the two mothers. 

‘Mamma!’ called Nicolas, ‘Benjamin’s asking for you. 
He’s thirsty.’ 

‘Mamma, mamma!’ repeated Berthe, ‘Guillaume’s thirsty. 
Come quick, he’s in a hurry.’ 
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Marianne and Charlotte laughed. True enough, the 
morrow’s wedding had made them forget their pets ; and so 
they hastily returned to the house. 

On the following day those happy nuptials were celebrated 
in affectionate intimacy. There were but one-and-twenty at 
table under the oak tree in the middle of the lawn, which, 
girt with elms and hornbeams, seemed like a hall of verdure. 
The whole family was present: first those of the farm, then 
Denis the bridegroom, next Ambroise and his wife Andrée, - 
who had brought their little Léonce with them. And apart 
from the family proper, there were only the few invited 
relatives, Beauchéne and Constance, Séguin and Valentine, 
with, of course, Madame Desvignes, the bride’s mother. There 
were twenty-one at table, as has been said; but besides those 
one-and-twenty there were three very little ones present : 
Léonce, who at fifteen months had just been weaned, and 
Benjamin and Guillaume, who still took the breast. Their 
little carriages had been drawn up near, so that they also 
belonged to the party, which was thus a round two dozen. 
And the table, flowery with roses, sent forth a delightful 
perfume under the rain of summer sunbeams which flecked 
it with gold athwart the cool shady foliage. From one 
horizon to the other stretched the wondrous tent of azure of 
the triumphant July sky. And Marthe’s white bridal gown, 
and the bright dresses of the girls, big and little; all those 
gay frocks, and all that fine youthful health, seemed like the 
very florescence of that green nook of happiness. They 
lunched joyously, and ended by clinking glasses in country 
fashion, whilst wishing all sorts of prosperity to the bridal 
pair and to everybody present. 

Then, whilst the servants were removing the cloth, 
Séguin, who affected an interest in horse-breeding and cattle- 
raising, wished Mathieu to show him his stables. He had 
talked nothing but horseflesh during the meal, and was par- 
ticularly desirous of seeing some big farm-horses, whose great 
strength had been praised by his host. He persuaded Beau- 
chéne to join him in the inspection, and the three men were 
starting, when Constance and Valentine, somewhat inquisi- 
tive with respect to that farm, the great growth of which 
still filled them with stupefaction, decided to follow, leaving 
the rest of the family installed under the trees, amid the 
smiling peacefulness of that fine afternoon. 

The cow-houses and stables were on the right hand. Bus 
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in order to reach them one had to cross the great yard, whence 
the entire estate could be seen. And here there was a half, 
a sudden stopping inspired by admiration, so grandly did the 
work accomplished show forth under the sun. They had 
known that land dry and sterile, covered with mere scrub; 
they beheld it now one sea of waving corn, of crops whose 
growth increased at each successive season. Up yonder, on 
the old marsby plateau, the fertility was such, thanks to the 
humus amassed during long centuries, that Mathieu did not 
even manure the ground as yet. Then, to right and to left, 
the former sandy slopes spread out all greenery, fertilised by 
the springs which ever brought them increase of fruitfulness. 
And the very woods afar off, skilfully arranged, aired by broad 
clearings, seemed to possess more sap, as if all the surround- 
ing growth of life had instilled additional vigour into them. 
With this vigour, this power, indeed, the whole domain was 
instinct; it was creation, man’s labour fertilising sterile soil, 
and drawing from it a wealth of nourishment for expanding 
humanity, the conqueror of the world. 

There was a long spell of silence. At last Séguin, in his 
dry shrill voice, with a tinge of bitterness born of his own 
ruin, remarked: ‘You have done a good stroke of business. 
I should never have believed it possible.’ 

Then they walked on again. But in the sheds, the cow- 
houses, the sheep-cotes, and all round, the sensation of 
strength and power yet increased. Creation was there con- 
tinuing ; the cattle, the sheep, the fowls, the rabbits, all that 
dwelt and swarmed there were incessantly increasing and 
multiplying. Each year the ark became too small, and fresh 
pens and fresh buildings were required. Life increased life; 
on all sides there were fresh broods, fresh flocks, fresh herds; 
all the conquering wealth of inexhaustible fruitfulness. 

When they reached the stables Séguin greatly admired 
the big draught horses, and praised them with the expressions 
of a connoisseur. Then he returned to the subject of breeding, 
and cited some extraordinary results that one of his friends 
obtained by certain crosses. So far as the animal kingdom 
was concerned his ideas were sound enough, but when he 
came to the consideration of human kind he was as erratic as 
ever. As they walked back from the stables he began to 
descant on the population question, denouncing the century, 
and repeating all his old theories. Perhaps it was jealous 
rancour that impelled him to protest against the victory of 
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life which the whole farm around him proclaimed so loudly. 
Depopulation ! why, it did not extend fast enough. Paris, 
which wished to die, so people said, was really taking its time 
aboutit. All the same, he noticed some good symptoms, for 
bankruptcy was increasing on all sides—in science, polities, 
literature, and even art. Liberty was already dead. Demo- 
eracy, by exasperating ambitious instincts and setting classes 
in conflict for power, was rapidly leading to a social collapse. 
Only the poor still had large families; the élite, the people 
of wealth and intelligence, had fewer and fewer children, so 
that, before final annihilation came, there might still be a 
last period of acceptable civilisation, in which there would 
remain only a few men and women of supreme refinement, 
content with perfumes for sustenance and mere breath for 
enjoyment. He, however, was disgusted, for he now felt 
certain that he would not see that period since it was so slow 
in coming. 

‘If only Christianity would return to the primitive faith,’ 
he continued, ‘and condemn woman as an impure, diabolical, 
and harmful creature, we might go and lead holy lives in the 
desert, and in that way bring the world to an end much 
sooner. But the political Catholicism of nowadays, anxious 
to keep alive itself, allows and regulates marriage, with the 
view of maintaining things as they are. Oh! you willsay, of 
course, that I myself married and that I have children, which 
is true ; but I am pleased to think that they will redeem my 
fault. Gaston says that a soldier’s only wife ought to be his 
sword, and so he intends to remain single; and as Lucie, on 
her side, has taken the veil at the Ursulines, I feel quite at 
ease. My race is, so to say, already extinct, and that delights 
me.’ À 

Mathieu listened with a smile. He was acquainted with 
that more or less literary form of pessimism. In former 
days all such views, as, for instance, the struggle of civilisation 
against the birth-rate, and the relative childlessness of the 
most intelligent and able members of the community, had 
disturbed him. But since he had fought the cause of love he 
had found another faith. Thus he contented himself with 
saying rather maliciously: ‘But you forget your daughter 
Andrée and her little boy Léonce.’ 

‘Oh! Andrée!’ replied Séguin, waving his hand as if she 
did not belong to him. 

Valentine, however, had stopped short, gazing at him 
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fixedly. Since their household had been wrecked and they 
had been leading lives apart, she no longer tolerated his 
sudden attacks of insane brutality and jealousy. By reason 
also of the squandering of their fortune she had a hold on 
him, for he feared that she might ask for certain accounts to 
be rendered her. | 

‘Yes,’ he granted, ‘there is Andrée; but then girls don’t 
count.’ 

They were walking on again when Beauchéne, who had 
hitherto contented himself with puffing and chewing his 
cigar, for reserve was imposed upon him by the frightful 
drama of his own family life, was unable to remain silent 
any longer. Forgetful, relapsing into the extraordinary un- 
consciousness which always set him erect, like a victorious 
superior man, he spoke out loudly and boldly : 

‘I don’t belong to Séguin’s school, but, all the same, he 
says some true things. That population question greatly 
interests me even now, and I can flatter myself that 1 know 
it fully. Well, it is evident that Malthus was right. It is 
not allowable for people to have families without knowing 
how they will be able to nourish them. If the poor die of 
starvation it is their fault, and not ours.’ 

Then he reverted to his usual lecture on the subject. The 
governing classes alone were reasonable in keeping to small 
families. A country could only produce a certain supply of 
food, and was therefore restricted to a certain population. 
People talked of the faulty division of wealth; but it was 
madness to dream of an Utopia, where there would be no more 
masters but only so many brothers, equal workers and sharers, 
who would apportion happiness among themselves like a 
birthday-cake. All the evil then came from the lack of fore- 
sight among the poor, though with brutal frankness he 
admitted that employers readily availed themselves of the 
circumstance that there was a surplus of children to hire 
labour at reduced rates. 

Then, losing all recollection of the past, infatuated, intoxi- 
cated with his own ideas, he went on talking of himself. 
‘People pretend that we are not patriots because we don’t 
leave troops of children behind us. But that is simply 
ridiculous; each serves the country in his own way. If the 
poor folks give it soldiers, we give it our capital—all the 
proceeds of our commerce and industry. A fine lot of good 
would it do the country if we were to ruin ourselves with big 
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families, which would hamper us, prevent us from getting 
rich, and afterwards destroy whatever we create by sub- 
dividing it. With our laws and customs there can be no 
substantial fortune unless a family is limited to one son. 
And yes, that is necessary; but one son—an only son—that 
is the only wise course; therein lies the only possible 
happiness.’ 

It became so painful to hear him, in his position, speak- 
ing in that fashion, that the others remained silent, full of 
embarrassment. And he, thinking that he was convincing 
them, went on triumphantly: ‘Thus, I myself——’ 

But at this moment Constance interrupted him. She 
had hitherto walked on with bowed head amidst that flow 

-of chatter which brought her so much torture and shame, 
an aggravation, as it were, of her defeat. But now she raised 
her face, down which two big tears were trickling. 

‘ Alexandre!’ she said. 

‘ What is it, my dear?’ 

He did not yet understand. But on seeing her tears, he 
ended by feeling disturbed, in spite of all his fine assurance. 
He looked at the others, and wishing to have the last word, 
he added: ‘Ah, yes! our poor child. But particular cases 
have nothing to do with general theories ; ideas are still ideas.’ 

Silence fell between them. They were now near the 
lawn where the family had remained. And for the last 
moment Mathieu had been thinking of Morange, whom he 
had also invited to the wedding, but who had excused him- 
self from attending, as if he were terrified at the idea of 
gazing on the joy of others, and dreaded, too, lest some 
sacrilegious attempt should be made in his absence on the 
mysterious sanctuary where he worshipped. Would he, 
Morange—so Mathieu wondered—have clung like Beauchéne 
to his former ideas? Would he still have defended the 
theory of the only child; that hateful, calculating theory 
which had cost him both his wife and his daughter ? 
Mathieu could picture him flitting past, pale and distracted, 
with the step of a maniac hastening to some mysterious end, 
in which insanity would doubtless have its place. But the 
lugubrious vision vanished, and then again before Mathieu’s 
eyes the lawn spread out under the joyous sun, offering 
between its belt of foliage such a picture of happy health 
and triumphant beauty, that he felt impelled to break the 
mournful silence and exclaim : 
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‘Look there! look there! Isn’t that gay; isn’t that a 
delightful scene—all those dear women and dear children in 
that setting of verdure? It ought to be painted to show 
people how healthy and beautiful life is! ’ 

Time had not been lost on the lawn since the Beauchénes 
and Séguins had gone off to visit the stables. First of all 
there had been a distribution of the menu cards, which 
Charlotte had adorned with such delicate water-colour 
sketches. This surprise of hers had enraptured them ail at 
lunch, and they still laughed at the sight of those pretty 
children’s heads. Then, whilst the servants cleared the 
table, Grégoire achieved a great success by offering the bride 
a bouquet of splendid white roses, which he drew out of a 
bush where he had hitherto kept it hidden. He had doubt- 
less been waiting for some absence of his father’s. They 
were the roses of the mill; with Thérèse’s assistance he must 
have pillaged the bushes in the enclosure. Marianne, 
recognising how serious was the transgression, wished to 
scold him. But what superb white roses they were, as big 
as cabbages, as he himself had said! And he was entitled 
to triumph over them, for they were the only white roses 
there, and had been secured by himself, like the wandering 
urchin he was with a spice of knight-errantry in his com- 
position, quite ready to jump over walls and cajole damsels 
in order to deck a bride with snowy blooms. 

‘Oh! papa won’t say anything,’ he declared, with no little 
self-assurance ; ‘ they are far too beautiful.’ 

This made the others laugh; but fresh emotion ensued, 
for Benjamin and Guillaume awoke and screamed their 
hunger aloud. It was gaily remarked, however, that they 
were quite entitled to their turn of feasting. And as it was 
simply a family gathering there was no embarrassment on 
the part of the mothers. Marianne took Benjamin on her 
knees in the shade of the oak tree, and Charlotte placed her- 
self with Guillaume on her right hand ; whilst, on her left, 
Andrée seated herself with little Léonce, who had been weaned 
a week previously, but was still very fond of caresses. 

It was at this moment that the Beauchénes and the 
Séguins reappeared with Mathieu, and stopped short, struck 
by the charm of the spectacle before them. Betwixt a frame- 
work of tall trees, under the patriarchal oak, on the thick 
grass of the lawn the whole vigorous family was gathered in 
a group, instinct with gaiety, beauty, and strength. Gervais 
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and Claire, ever active, were, with Frédéric, hurrying on the 
servants, who made no end of serving the coffee on the table 
which had just been cleared. For this table the three 
younger girls, half buried in a heap of flowers, tea and blush 
and crimson roses, were now, with the help of knight 
Grégoire, devising new decorations. Then, a few paces away, 
the bridal pair, Denis and Marthe, were conversing in under- 
tones; whilst the bride’s mother, Madame Desvignes, sat 
listening to them with a discreet and infinitely gentle smile 
upon her lips. And it was in the midst of all this that 
Marianne, radiant, white of skin, still fresh, ever beautiful 
with serene strength, was giving milk to her twelfth 
child, her Benjamin, and smiling at him as he sucked away ; 
whilst surrendering her other knee to little Nicolas, who was 
jealous of his younger brother. And her two daughters-in- 
law seemed like a continuation of herself. There was Andrée 
on the left with Ambroise, who had stepped up to tease his 
little Léonce; and Charlotte on the right with her two 
children, Guillaume, who hung on her breast, and Berthe, 
who had sought a place among her skirts. And here, faith 
in life had yielded prosperity, ever-increasing, overflowing 
wealth, all the sovereign florescence of happy fruitfulness. 

Séguin, addressing himself to Marianne, asked her jest- 
ingly: ‘And so that little gentleman is the fourteenth you 
have nursed ?’ 

She likewise laughed. ‘No; I mustn’t tell fibs! I have 
nursed twelve, including this one; that is the exact number.’ 

Beauchéne, who had recovered his self-possession, could 
not refrain from intervening once more: ‘ A full dozen, eh! 
It is madness!’ 

‘I share your opinion,’ said Mathieu, laughing in his 
turn. ‘At all events, if it is not madness it is extravagance, 
as we admit, my wife and I, when we are alone. And we 
certainly don’t think that all people ought to have such large 
families as ours. But, given the situation in France nowa- 
days, with our population dwindling and that of nearly every 
other country increasing, it is hardly possible to complain of 
even the largest family. Thus, even if our example be 
exaggerated, it remains an example, I think, for others to 
think over.’ 

Marianne listened, still smiling, but with tears standing 
in her eyes. A feeling of gentle sadness was penetrating 
her; her heart-wound had reopened even amidst all her joy 
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at seeing her children assembled around her. ‘ Yes,’ said 
she in a trembling voice, ‘there have been twelve, but I have 
only ten left. Two are already sleeping yonder, waiting for 
us underground.’ 

There was no sign of dread, however, in that evocation of 
the peaceful little cemetery of Janville and the family grave 
in which all the children hoped some day to be laid, one after 
the other, side by side. Rather did that evocation, coming 
amidst that gay wedding assembly, seem like a promise of 
future blessed peace. The memory of the dear departed 
ones remained alive, and lent to one and all a kind of loving 
gravity even amidst their mirth. Was it not impossible to 
accept life without accepting death? Hach came here to 
perform his task, and then, his work ended, went to join his 
elders in that slumber of eternity where the great fraternity 
of humankind was fulfilled. 

But in presence of those jesters, Beauchéne and Séguin, 
quite a flood of words rose to Mathieu’s lips. He would have 
liked to answer them; he would have liked to triumph over 
the mendacious theories which they still dared to assert even 
in their hour of defeat. To fear that the earth might become 
over-populated, that excess of life might produce famine, was 
this not idiotic? Others only had to do as he had done: 
create the necessary subsistence each time that a child was 
born to them. And he would have pointed to Chantebled, 
his work, and to all the corn growing up under the sun, even 
as his children grew. They could not be charged with 
having come to consume the share of others, since each was 
born with his bread before him. And millions of new beings 
might follow, for the earth was vast: more than two-thirds of 
it still remained to be placed under cultivation, and therein 
lay endless fertility for unlimited humanity. Besides, had 
not every civilisation, every progress, been due to the impulse 
of numbers? The improvidence of the poor had alone urged 
revolutionary multitudes to the conquest of truth, justice, and 
happiness. And with each succeeding day the human torrent 
would require more kindliness, more equity, the logical 
division of wealth by just laws regulating universal labour. 
If it were true, too, that civilisation was a check to excessive 
natality, this phenomenon itself might make one hope in final 
equilibrium in the far-off ages, when the earth should be 
entirely populated and wise enough to live in a sort of divine 
immobility. But all this was pure speculation beside the 
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needs of the hour, the nations which must be built up afresh 
and incessantly enlarged, pending the eventual definitive 
federation of mankind, And it was really an example, a 
brave and a necessary one, that Marianne and he were giving, 
in order that manners and customs, and the idea of morality 
and the idea of beauty might be changed. 

Full of these thoughts, Mathieu was already opening his 
mouth to speak. Butall at once he felt how futile discussion 
would be in presence of that admirable scene: that mother 
surrounded by such a florescence of vigorous children ; that 
mother nursing yet another child, under the big oak which she 
had planted. She was bravely accomplishing her task—that 
of perpetuating the world. And hers was the sovereign beauty. 

Mathieu could think of only one thing that would express 
everything, and that was to kiss her with all his heart before 
the whole assembly. 

‘There, dear wife! You are the most beautiful and the 
best! May all the others do as you have done.’ 

Then, when Marianne had gloriously returned his kiss, 
there arose an ‘acclamation, a tempest of merry laughter. 
They were both of heroic mould; it was with a great dash of 
heroism that they had steered their bark onward, thanks to 
eheir full faith in life, their will of action, and the force of 
their love. And Constance was at last conscious of it: she 
could realise the conquering power of fruitfulness ; she could 
already see the Froments masters of the factory through their 
son Denis; masters of Séguin’s mansion through their son 
Ambroise ; masters, too, of all the countryside through their 
other children. Number spelt victory. And shrinking, con- 
sumed with a love which she could never more satisfy, 
full of the bitterness of her defeat, though she yet hoped for 
some abominable revenge of destiny, she—who never wept ! — 
turned aside to hide the big hot tears which now burnt her 
withered cheeks. ; 

Meantime Benjamin and Guillaume were enjoying them- 
selves like greedy little men whom nothing could disturb. 
Had there been less laughter, one might have heard the 
trickling of their mothers’ milk: that little stream flowing 
forth amidst the torrent of sap which upraised the earth and 
made the big trees quiver in the powerful July blaze. On 
every side fruitful life was conveying germs, creating and 
nourishing. And for its eternal work an eternal river of milk 
flowed through the world. 
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XIX 


Onz Sunday morning Norine and Cécile—who, though it was 
rightly a day of rest, were, nevertheless, working on either 
side of their little table, pressed as they were to deliver boxes 
for the approaching New Year season—received a visit which 
left them pale with stupor and fright. 

Their unknown hidden life had hitherto followed a peace- 
ful course, the only battle being to make both ends meet 
every week, and to put by the rent money for payment every 
quarter. During the eight years that the sisters had been 
living together in the Rue de la Fédération near the Champ 
de Mars, oceupying the same big room with cheerful windows, 
a room whose coquettish cleanliness made them feel quite 
proud, Norine’s child had grown up steadily between his two 
affectionate mothers. For he had ended by confounding 
them together: there was Mamma Norine and there was 
Mamma Cécile; and he did not exactly know whether one of 
the two was more his mother than the other. It was for him 
alone that they both lived and toiled, the one still a fine, 
good-looking woman at forty years of age, the other yet 
girlish at thirty. 

Now, at about ten o'clock that Sunday, there came in 
succession two loud knocks at the door. When the latter 
was opened a short, thick-set fellow, about eighteen, stepped 
in. He was dark-haired, with a square face, a hard prominent 
jaw, and eyes of a pale grey. And he wore a ragged old 
jacket and a grey cloth cap, discoloured by long usage. 

‘ Excuse me,’ said he ; ‘ but isn’t it here that live Mesdames 
Moineaud, who make cardboard boxes ?’ 

Norine stood there looking at him with sudden uneasi- 
ness. Her heart had contracted as if she were menaced. 
She had certainly seen that face somewhere before; but she 
could only recall one old-time danger, which suddenly seemed 
to revive, more formidable than ever, as if threatening to spoil 
her quiet life. 

‘Yes, it is here,’ she answered. 

Without any haste the young man glanced around the 
room. He must have expected more signs of means than he 
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found, for he pouted slightly. Then his eyes rested on the 
child, who, like a well-behaved little boy, had been amusing 
himself with reading, and had now raised his face to examine 
the newcomer. And the latter concluded his examination 
by directing a brief glance at the other woman who was 
present, a slight, sickly creature, who likewise felt anxious, in 
presence of that sudden apparition of the unknown. 

‘I was told the left-hand door on the fourth floor,’ the 
young man resumed. ‘But, all the same, I was afraid of 
making a mistake, for the things I have to say can’t be said 
to everybody. It isn’t an easy matter, and, of course, I 
thought it well over before I came here.’ 

He spoke slowly in a drawling way, and after again 
making sure that the other woman was too young to be the 
one he sought, he kept his pale eyes steadily fixed on Norine. 
The growing anguish with which he saw her quivering, the 
appeal that she was evidently making to her memory, induced 
him to prolong things for another moment. Then he spoke 
out: ‘Iam the child who was put to nurse at Rougemont; 
my name is Alexandre Honoré.’ 

There was no need for him to say anything more. The 
unhappy Norine began to tremble from head to foot, clasped 
and wrung her hands, whilst an ashen hue came over her 
distorted features. Good heavens—Beauchéne! Yes, it 
was Beauchéne whom he resembled, and in so striking a 
manner, with his eyes of prey, his big jaw which proclaimed 
an enjoyer consumed by base voracity, that she was now 
astonished that she had not been able to name him at 
her first glance. Her legs failed her, and she had to sit 
down. 

‘ So it’s you,’ said Alexandre. 

As she continued shivering, confessing the truth by her 
manner, but unable to articulate a word, to such a point did 
despair and fright clutch her at the throat, he felt the need 
of reassuring her a little, particularly if he was to keep that 
door open to him. 

‘You must not upset yourself like that,’ said he; ‘you 
have nothing to fear from me; it isn’t my intention to give 
you any trouble. Only when I learnt at last where you were 
I wished to know you, and that was natural, wasn’t it? I 
even fancied that perhaps you might be pleased to see me... . 
Then, too, the truth is that I’m precious badly off. Three 
years ago I was silly enough to come back to Paris, where I 
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do little more than starve. And on the days when one hasn’t 
breakfasted, one feels inclined to look up one’s parents, even 
though they may have turned one into the street, for, all the 
game, they can hardly be so hard-hearted as to refuse one a 
plateful of soup.’ 

Tears rose to Norine’s eyes. This was the finishing 
stroke, the return of that wretched cast-off son, that big sus- 
picious-looking fellow who accused her and complained of 
starving. Annoyed at being unable to elicit from her any 
response but shivers and sobs, Alexandre turned to Cécile: 
‘You are her sister, I know,’ said he; ‘tell her that it’s 
stupid of her to go on like that. I haven’t come to murder 
her. It’s funny how pleased she is to see me! Yet I don’t 
make any noise, and I said nothing whatever to the door- 
porter downstairs, I assure you.’ 

Then as Cécile, without answering him, rose to go and 
comfort Norine, he again became interested in the child, who 
likewise felt frightened and turned pale on seeing the grief of 
his two mammas. 

“So that lad is my brother ?’ 

Thereupon Norine suddenly sprang to her feet and set 
herself between the child and him. A mad fear had come to 
her of some catastrophe, some great collapse which would 
crush them all. Yet she did not wish to be harsh, she even 
sought kind words, but amidst it all she lost her head, carried 
away by feelings of revolt, rancour, instinctive hostility. 

‘You came, I can understand it. But it is so cruel. 
What can I do? After so many years one doesn’t know one 
another, one has nothing to say. And, besides, as you can 
see for yourself, I’m not rich.’ 

Alexandre glanced round the room for the second time. 
‘Yes, 1 see,’ he answered ; ‘and my father, can’t you tell me 
his name?’ 

She remained thunderstruck by this question and turned 
yet paler, whilst he continued: ‘Because if my father should 
have any money I should know very well how to make him 
give me some. People have no right to fling children into 
the gutter like that.’ 

All at once Norine had seen the past rise up before her: 
Beauchéne, the works, and her father, who now had just 
quitted them owing to his infirmities, leaving his son Victor 
oehind him. 

And a sort of instinctive prudence came to her at the 
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thought that if she were to give up Beauchéne’s name she 
might compromise all her happy life, since terrible complica- 
tions might ensue. The dread she felt of that suspicious- 
looking lad, who reeked of idleness and vice, inspired her 
with an idea: ‘ Your father? He has long been dead,’ said 
she. 

He could have known nothing, have learnt nothing on 
that point, for, in presence of the energy of her answer, he 
expressed no doubt whatever of her veracity, but contented 
himself with making a rough gesture which indicated how 
angry he felt at seeing his hungry hopes thus destroyed. 

‘So I’ve got to starve!’ he growled. 

Norine, utterly distracted, was possessed by one painful 
desire—a desire that he might take himself away, and cease 
torturing her by his presence, to such a degree did remorse 
and pity, and fright, and horror now wring her bleeding 
heart; She opened a drawer and took from it a ten-franc 
piece, her savings for the last three months, with which she 
had intended to buy a New Year’s present for her little boy. 
And giving those ten francs to Alexandre, she said: ‘Listen, 
I can do nothing for you. We live all three in this one 
room, and we scarcely earn our bread. It grieves me very 
much to know that you are so unfortunately circumstanced. 
But you mustn’t rely on me. Do as we do—work !’ 

He pocketed the ten francs, and remained there for another 
moment swaying about, and saying that he had not come for 
money, and that he could very well understand things. For 
his part he always behaved properly with people when people 
behaved properly with him. And he repeated that since she 
showed herself good-natured he had no idea of creating any 
scandal. A mother who did what she could performed her 
duty, even though she might only give a ten-sous piece. 
Then, as he was at last going off, he inquired: ‘ Won’t you 
kiss me?’ 

She kissed him, but with cold lips and lifeless heart, and 
the two smacking kisses which, with noisy affectation, he 
gave her in return, left her cheeks quivering’ 

‘And au revoir, eh?’ said he. ‘Although one may be 
poor and unable to keep together, each knows now that the 
other’s in the land of the living. And there is no reason 
why I shouldn’t come up just now and again to wish you good 
day when I’m passing.’ ‘ 

When he had at last disappeared long silence fell amidst 
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the infinite distress which his short stay had brought there. 
Norine had again sunk upon a chair, as if overwhelmed by 
this catastrophe. Cécile had been obliged to sit down in 
front of her, for she also was overcome. And it was she who, 
amidst the mournfulness of that room, which but a little 
while ago had held all their happiness, spoke out the first to 
complain and express her astonishment. 

‘But you did not ask him anything; we know nothing 
about him,’ said she. ‘ Where has he come from? What is 
he doing? What does he want? And, in particular, how 
did he manage to discover you? These were the interesting 
things to learn.’ 

‘Oh! what would you have!’ replied Norine. ‘ When he 
told me his name he knocked all the strength out of me; I 
felt as cold as ice! Oh! it’s he, there’s no doubt of it. You 
recognised his likeness to his father, didn’t you? But you 
are right; we know nothing, and now we shall always be 
living with that threat over our heads, in fear that everything 
will crumble down upon us.’ 

All her strength, all her courage was gone, and she began 
to sob, stammering indistinctly: ‘To think of it! a big fellow 
of eighteen falling on one like that without a word of warning! 
And it’s quite true that I don’t love him, since I don’t even 
know him. When he kissed me I felt nothing. I was icy 
cold, as if my heart were frozen. O God! O God! what 
trouble to be sure, and how horrid and cruel it all is!’ 

Then, as her little boy, on seeing her weep, ran up and 
flung himself, frightened and tearful, against her bosom, 
she wildly caught him in her arms. ‘ My poor little one! my 
poor little one ! if only you don’t suffer by it; if only my sin 
doesn’t fallon you! Ah! that would be a terrible punish- 
ment. Really the best course is for folks to behave properly 
in life if they don’t want to have a lot of trouble afterwards!’ 

In the evening the sisters, having grown somewhat calmer, 
decided that their best course would be to write to Mathieu. 
Norine remembered that he had called on her a few years 
previously to ask if Alexandre had not been to see her. He 
alone knew all the particulars of the business, and where to 
obtain information. And, indeed, as soon as the sisters’ 
letter reached him Mathieu made haste to call on them in the 
Rue de la Fédération, for he was anxious with respect to the 
effect which any scandal might have at the works, where 
Beauchéne’s position was becoming worse every day. After 
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questioning Norine at length, he guessed that Alexandre must 
have learnt her address through La Couteau, though he could 
not say precisely how this had come about. At last, after 
a long month of discreet researches, conversations with 
Madame Menoux, Céleste, and La Couteau herself, he was 
able in some measure to explain things. The alert had 
certainly come from the inquiry entrusted to the nurse-agent 
at Rougemont, that visit which she had made to the hamlet 
of Saint-Pierre in quest of information respecting the lad 
who was supposed to be in apprenticeship with Montoir the 
wheelwright. She had talked too much, said too much, 
particularly to the other apprentice, that Richard, another 
foundling, and one of such bad instincts, too, that seven 
months later he had taken flight, like Alexandre, after purloin- 
ing some money from his master. Then years elapsed, and 
all trace of them was lost. But later on, most assuredly they 
had met one another on the Paris pavement, in such wise 
that the big carrotty lad had told the little dark fellow the 
whole story : how his relatives had caused a search to be made 
for him, and perhaps, too, who his mother was, the whole 
interspersed with tittle-tattle and ridiculous inventions. Still 
this did not explain everything, and to understand how 
Alexandre had procured his mother’s actual address, Mathieu 
had to presume that he had secured it from La Couteau, 
whom Céleste had acquainted with so many things. Indeed, 
he learnt at Broquette’s nurse-agency that à short, thick-set 
young man with pronounced jaw-bones had come there twice 
to speak to La Couteau. Nevertheless, many points remained 
unexplained ; the whole affair had taken place amidst the 
tragic, murky gloom of Parisian low life, whose mire it is not 
healthy to stir. Mathieu ended by resting content with a 
general notion of the business, for he himself felt frightened 
at the charges already hanging over those two young bandits, 
who lived so precariously, dragging their idleness and their 
vices over the pavement of the great city. And thus all his 
researches had resulted in but one consoling certainty, which 
was that even if Norine the mother was known, the father’s 
name and position were not suspected by anybody. 

When Mathieu saw Norine again on the subject he terrified 
her by the few particulars which he was obliged to give her. 

‘Oh! I beg you, I beg you, do not let him come again, 
she pleaded. ‘ind some means; prevent him from coming 
here, Jt upsets me too dreadfully to see him,’ 
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Mathieu, of course, could do nothing in this respect. 
After mature reflection he realised that the great object of 
his efforts must be to prevent Alexandre from discovering 
Beauchéne. What he had learnt of the young man was so 
bad, so dreadful, that he wished to spare Constance the pain 
and scandal of being blackmailed. He could see her blanch- 
ing at the thought of the ignominy of that lad whom she had 
so passionately desired to find, and he felt ashamed for her 
sake, and deemed it more compassionate and even necessary 
to bury the secret in the silence of the grave. Still, it was 
only after a long fight with himself that he came to this 
decision, for he felt that it was hard to have to abandon the 
unhappy youth in the streets. Was it still possible to save 
him? He doubted it. And besides, who would undertake 
the task, who would know how to instil honest principles 
into that waif by teaching him to work? It all meant yet 
another man cast overboard, forsaken amidst the tempest, 
and Mathieu’s heart bled at the thought of condemning him, 
though he could think of no reasonable means of salvation. 

‘My opinion,’ he said to Norine, ‘is that you should keep 
his father’s name from him for the present. Later on we will 
see. But just now I should fear worry for everybody.’ 

She eagerly acquiesced. ‘Oh! you need not be anxious,’ 
she responded. ‘I have already told him that his father is 
dead. If I were to speak out everything would fall on my 
shoulders, and my great desire is to be left in peace in my 
corner with my little one.’ 

With sorrowful mien Mathieu continued reflecting, unable 
to make up his mind to utterly abandon the young man. ‘If 
he would only work, I would find him some employment. 
And I would even take him on at the farm later, when I 
should no longer have cause to fear that he might contaminate 
my people. However, I will see what can be done; I know a 
wheelwright who would doubtless employ him, and I will 
write to you in order that you may tell him where to apply, 
when he comes back to see you.’ 

‘What? When he comes back!’ she cried in despair. 
‘So you think that he will come back. O God! O God! I 
shall never be happy again.’ 

He did, indeed, come back. But when she gave him the 
wheelwright’s address he sneered and shrugged his shoulders. 
He knew all about the Paris wheelwrights! A set of sweaters, 
a parcel of lazy rogues, who made poor people toil and moil 
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for them. Besides, he had never finished his apprenticeship ; 
he was only fit for running errands, in which capacity he 
was willing to accept a post in a large shop. When Mathieu 
had procured him such a situation, he did not remain in it 
a fortnight. One fine evening he disappeared with the parcels 
of goods which he had been told to deliver. In turn he tried to 
learn a baker’s calling, became a mason’s hodman, secured 
work at the markets, but without ever fixing himself any- 
where. He simply discouraged his protector, and left all sorts 
of roguery behind him for others to liquidate. It became 
necessary to renounce the hope of saving him. When he 
turned up, as he did periodically, emaciated, hungry, and in 
rags, they had to limit themselves to providing him with the 
means to buy a jacket and some bread. 

Thus Norine lived on in a state of mortal disquietude. 
For long weeks Alexandre seemed to be dead, but she, never- 
theless, started at the slightest sound that she heard on the 
landing. She always felt him to be there, and whenever he 
suddenly rapped on the door she recognised his heavy knock 
and began to tremble as if he had come to beat her. He had 
noticed how his presence reduced the unhappy woman to a 
state of abject terror, and he profited by this to extract from her 
whatever little sums she hid away. When she had handed 
him the five-franc piece which Mathieu, as a rule, left with 
her for this purpose, the young rascal was not content, but 
began searching for more. At times he made his appearance 
in a wild, haggard state, declaring that he should certainly be 
sent to prison that evening if he did not secure ten francs, and 
talking the while of smashing everything in the room or else 
of carrying off the little clock in order to sell it. And it was 
then necessary for Cécile to intervene and turn him out of the 
place; for, however puny she might be, she had a brave heart. 
But if he went off it was only to return a few days later with 
fresh demands, threatening that he would shout his story to 
everybody on the stairs if the ten francs were not given to him. 
One day, when his mother had no money in the place and 
began to weep, he talked of ripping up the mattress, where, 
said he, she probably kept her hoard. Briefly, the sisters’ 
little home was becoming a perfect hell. 

The greatest misfortune of all, however, was that in the 
Rue de la Fédération Alexandre made the acquaintance of 
Alfred, Norine’s youngest brother, the last born of the 
Moineaud family. He was then twenty, and thus two years the 
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senior of his nephew. No worse prowler than he existed, 
He was the genuine rough, with pale, beardless face, blinking 
eyes, and twisted mouth, the real gutter-weed that sprouts up 
amidst the Parisian manure-heaps. At seven years of age he 
robbed his sisters, beating Cécile every Saturday in order to 
tear her earningsfrom her. Mother Moineaud, worn out with 
hard work and unable to exercise a constant watch over him, 
had never managed to make him attend school regularly, or to 
keep him in apprenticeship. He exasperated her to such a 
degree that she herself ended by turning him into the streets in 
order to secure a little peace and quietness at home. His big 
brothers kicked him about, his father was at work from morn- 
ing till evening, and the child, thus morally a waif, grew up 
out of doors for a career of vice and crime among the swarms 
of lads and girls of his age, who all rotted there together like 
apples fallen on the ground. And as Alfred grew he became 
yet more corrupt ; he was like the sacrificed surplus of a poor 
man’s family, the overplus poured into the gutter, the spoilt 
fruit which spoils all that comes into contact with it. 

Like Alexandre, too, he nowadays only lived chancewise, 
and it was not even known where he had been sleeping 
since Mother Moineaud had died at a hospital exhausted by 
her long life of wretchedness and family cares which had 
proved far too heavy for her. She was only sixty at the 
time of her death, but was as bent and as worn out as a cen- 
tenarian. Moineaud, two years older, bent like herself, his 
legs twisted by paralysis, a lamentable wreck after fifty years 
of unjust toil, had been obliged to quit the factory, and thus 
the home was empty, and its few poor sticks had been cast to 
the four winds of heaven. 

Moineaud fortunately received a little pension, for which 
he was indebted to Denis’s compassionate initiative. But he 
was sinking into second childhood, worn out by his long 
and constant efforts, and not only did he squander his few 
coppers in drink, but he could not be left alone, for his feet 
were lifeless, and his hands shook to such a degree that 
he ran the risk of setting all about him on fire whenever he 
tried to light his pipe. At last he found himself stranded in 
the home of his daughters, Norine and Cécile, the only two 
who had heart enough to take him in. They renied a little 
closet for him, on the fifth floor of the house, over their 
own room, and they nursed him and bought him food and 
clothes with his pension-money, to which they added a good 
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deal of their own. As they remarked in their gay, eourageous 
way they now had two children, a little one and a very old one, 
which was a heavy burden for two women who earned but five 
francs a day, although they were ever making boxes from morn 
till night. There was a touch of soft irony in the circum- 
stance that old Moineaud should have been unable to find any 
other refuge than the home of his daughter Norine—that 
daughter whom he had formerly turned away and cursed 
for her misconduct, that hussy who had dishonoured him, 
but whose very hands he now kissed when, for fear lest he 
should set the tip of his nose ablaze, she helped him to light 
his pipe. 

All the same, the shaky old nest of the Moineauds was 
destroyed, and the whole family had flown off, dispersed 
chancewise. Irma alone, thanks to her fine marriage with a 
clerk, lived happily, playing the part of a lady, and so full of 
vanity that she no longer condescended to see her brothers 
and sisters. Victor, meantime, was leading at the factory 
much the same life as his father had led, working at the 
same mill as the other, and in the same blind, stubborn way. 
He had married, and though he was under six-and-thirty, he 
already had six children, three boys and three girls, so that 
his wife seemed fated to much the same existence as his 
mother La Moineaude. Both of them would finish broken 
down, and their children in their turn would unconsciously 
perpetuate the swarming and accursed starveling race. 

At Euphrasie’s, destiny the inevitable showed itself more 
tragic still, The wretched woman had not been lucky 
enough to die. She had gradually become bedridden, quite 
unable to move, though she lived on and could hear and see 
and understand things. From that open grave, her bed, she 
had beheld the final break-up of what remained of her sorry 
home. She was nothing more than a thing, insulted by her 
husband and tortured by Madame Joseph, who would leave 
her for days together without water, and fling her occasional 
crusts much as they might be flung toa sick animal whose 
litter is not even changed. Terror-stricken, and full of 
humility amidst her downfall, Huphrasie resigned herself to 
everything ; but the worst was that her three children, her 
twin daughters and her son, being abandoned to themselves, 
sank into vice, the all-corrupting life of the streets. Bénard, 
tired out, distracted by the wreck of his home, had taken to 
drinking with Madame Joseph; and afterwards they would 
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fight together, break the furniture, and drive off the children, 
who came home muddy, in rags, and with their pockets full 
of stolen things. On two occasions Bénard disappeared for a 
week at a time. On the third he did not come back at all. 
When the rent fell due, Madame Joseph in her turn took 
herself off. And then came the end. Euphrasie had to be 
removed to the hospital of La Salpétriére, the last refuge of 
the aged and the infirm; whilst the children, henceforth 
without a home in name, were driven into the gutter. The 
boy never turned up again ; it was as if he had been swallowed 
by some sewer. One of the twin girls, found in the streets, 
died in a hospital during the ensuing year; and the other, 
Toinette, a fair-haired scraggy hussy, who, however puny she 
might look, was a terrible little creature with the eyes and 
the teeth of a wolf, lived under the bridges, in the depths of 
the stone quarries, in the dingy garrets of haunts of vice, so 
that at sixteen she was already an expert thief. Her fate was 
similar to Alfred’s; here was a girl morally abandoned, then 
contaminated by the life of the streets, and carried off toa 
criminal career. And, indeed, the uncle and the niece having 
met by chance, ended by consorting together, their favourite 
refuge, it was thought, being the limekilns in the direction 
of Les Moulineaux. 

One day then it happened that Alexandre upon calling at 
Norine’s there encountered Alfred, who came at times to try 
to extract a half-frane from old Moineaud, his father. The 
two young bandits went off together, chatted, and met again. 
And from that chance encounter there sprang a band. 
Alexandre was living with Richard, and Alfred brought 
Toinette to them. Thus they were four in number, and the 
customary developments followed: begging at first, the girl 
putting out her hand at the instigation of the three prowlers, 
who remained on the watch and drew alms by force at night- 
time from belated bourgeois encountered in dark corners; 
next came vulgar vice and its wonted attendant, blackmail ; 
and then theft, petty larceny to begin with, the pilfering of 
things displayed for sale by shopkeepers, and afterwards more 
serious affairs, premeditated expeditions, mapped out like 
real war plans. 

The band slept wherever it could: now in suspicious dingy 
doss-houses, now on waste ground. In summer time there 
were endless saunters through the woods of the environs, 
pending the arrival of night, which handed Paris over to 
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their predatory designs. They found themselves at the 
Central Markets, among the crowds on the boulevards, in the 
low taverns, along the deserted avenues—indeed, wherever 
they sniffed the possibility of a stroke of luck, the chance of 
snatching the bread of idleness, or the pleasures of vice. 
They were like a little clan of savages on the war-path 
athwart civilisation, living outside the pale of the laws. They 
suggested young wild beasts beating the ancestral forest; 
they typified the human animal relapsing into barbarism, for- 
saken since birth, and evincing the ancient instincts of pillage 
and carnage. And like noxious weeds they grew up sturdily, 
becoming bolder and bolder each day, exacting a bigger and 
bigger ransom from the fools who toiled and moiled, ever 
extending their thefts and marching along the road to 
murder. 

Never should it be forgotten that the child, born chance- 
wise, and then cast upon the pavement, without supervision, 
without prop or help, rots there and becomes a terrible 
ferment of social decomposition. All those little ones thrown 
to the gutter, like superfluous kittens are flung into some 
sewer, all those forsaken ones, those wanderers of the streets 
who beg, and thieve, and indulge in vice, form the dung- 
heap in which the worst crimes germinate. Childhood 
left to wretchedness breeds a fearful nucleus of infection in 
the tragic gloom of the depths of Paris. Those who are thus 
imprudently cast into the streets yield a harvest of brigandage 
—that frightful harvest of evil which makes all society totter. 

When Norine, through the boasting of Alexandre and 
Alfred, who took pleasure in astonishing her, began to suspect 
the exploits of the band, she felt so frightened that she had a 
strong bolt placed upon her door. And when night had 
fallen she no longer admitted any visitor until she knew his 
name. Her torture had been lasting for nearly two years; 
she was ever quivering with alarm at the thought of 
Alexandre rushing in upon her some dark night. He was 
twenty now; he spoke authoritatively, and threatened her 
with atrocious revenge whenever he had to retire with empty 
hands. One day, in spite of Cécile, he threw himself upon 
the wardrobe and carried off a bundle of linen, handkerchiefs, 
towels, napkins, and sheets, intending to sell them. And the 
sisters did not dare to pursue him down the stairs. Despair- 
ing, weeping, overwhelmed by it all, they had sunk down 
upon their chairs. 
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That winter proved a very severe one; and the two poor 
workwomen, pillaged in this fashion, would have perished in 
their sorry home of cold and starvation, together with the 
dear child for whom they still did their best, had it not been 
for the help which their old friend, Madame Angelin, 
regularly brought them. She was still a lady-delegate of the 
Poor Relief Service, and continued to watch over the children 
of unhappy mothers in that terrible district of Grenelle, whose 
poverty is so great. But for along time past she had been 
unable to do anything officially for Norine. If she still 
brought her a twenty-franc piece every month, it was because 
charitable people entrusted her with fairly large amounts, 
knowing that she could distribute them to advantage in the 
dreadful inferno which her functions compelled her to 
frequent. Shesether last joy and found the great consolation 
of her desolate, childless life in thus remitting alms to poor 
mothers whose little ones laughed at her joyously as soon as 
they saw her arrive with her hands full of good things. 

One day when the weather was frightful, all rain and 
wind, Madame Angelin lingered for a little while in Norine’s 
room. It was barely two o’clock in the afternoon, and she was 
just beginning her round. On her lap lay her little bag, 
bulging out with the gold and the silver which she had to 
distribute. Old Moineaud was there, installed on a chair 
and smoking his pipe, in front of her. And she felt concerned 
about his needs, and explained that she would have greatly 
liked to obtain a monthly relief allowance for him. 

‘ But if you only knew,’ she added, ‘what suffering there 
is among the poor during these winter months. We are quite 
swamped, we cannot give to everybody, there are too many. 
And after all you are among the fortunate ones. I find some 
lying like dogs on the tiled floors of their rooms, without a 
scrap of coal to make a fire or even a potato to eat. And the 
poor children, too, good Heavens! Children in heaps among 
vermin, without shoes, without clothes, all growing up as if 
destined for prison or the scaffold, unless consumption should 
carry them off.’ 

Madame Angelin quivered and closed her eyes as if to 
escape the spectacle of all the terrifying things that she 
evoked, the wretchedness, the shame, the crimes that she 
elbowed during her continual perambulations through that 
hell of poverty, vice, and hunger. She often returned home 
pale and silent, having reached the uttermost depths of human 
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abomination, and never daring to say all. At times she 
trembled and raised her eyes to Heaven, wondering what venge- 
ful cataclysm would swallow up that accursed city of Paris. 

‘Ah!’ she murmured once more; ‘their sufferings are so 
great, may their sins be forgiven them.’ 

Moineaud listened to her in a state of stupor, as if he were 
unable to understand. At last with difficulty he succeeded in 
taking his pipe from his mouth. It was, indeed, quite an 
effort now for him to do such a thing, and yet for fifty years 
he had wrestled with iron—iron in the vice or on the anvil. 

‘There is nothing like good conduct,’ he stammered 
huskily. ‘ When a man works he’s rewarded.’ 

Then he wished to set his pipe between his lips once more, 
but was unable to do so. His hand, deformed by the constant 
use of tools, trembled too violently. So it became necessary 
for Norine to rise from her chair and help him. 

‘Poor father!’ exclaimed Cécile, who had not ceased 
working, cutting out the cardboard for the little boxes she 
made: ‘What would have become of him if we had not 
given him shelter? It isn’t Irma, with her stylish hats and 
her silk dresses, who would have cared to have him at her 
place.’ ‘ 

Meantime Norine’s little boy had taken his stand in front 
of Madame Angelin, for he knew very well that, on the days 
when the good lady called, there was some dessert at süpper 
in the evening. He smiled at her with the bright eyes which 
lit up his pretty fair face, crowned with tumbled sunshiny 
hair. And when she noticed with what a merry glance he 
was waiting for her to open her little bag, she felt quite 
moved. 

‘Come and kiss me, my little friend,’ said she. 

She knew no sweeter reward for all that she did than 
the kisses of the children in the poor homes whither she 
brought a little joy. When the youngster had boldly thrown 
his arms round her neck, her eyes filled with tears; and, 
addressing herself to his mother, she repeated : ‘No, no, you 
must not complain; there are others who are more unhappy 
than you. I know one who if this pretty little fellow could 
only be her own would willingly accept your poverty, and 
paste boxes together from morning till night and lead a 
recluse’s life in this one room, which he suffices to fill with 
sunshine. Ah! good Heavens, if you were only willing, if we 
could only change.’ 
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For a moment she became silent, afraid that she might 
burst into sobs. The wound dealt her by her childlessness 
had always remained open. She and her husband were now 
growing old in bitter solitude in three little rooms overlooking 
a courtyard in the Rue de Lille. In this retirement they 
subsisted on the salary which she, the wife, received as a 
lady-delegate, joined to what they had been able to save of 
their original fortune. The former fan-painter of triumphant 
mien was now completely blind, a mere thing, a poor suffering 
thing, whom his wife seated every morning in an armchair 
where she still found him in the evening when she returned 
home from her incessant peregrinations through the frightful 
misery of guilty mothers and martyred children. He could 
no longer eat, he could no longer go to bed without her help, 
he had only her left him, he was her child as he would say at 
times with a despairing irony which made them both weep. 

A child? Ah, yes! she had ended by having one, and it 
was he! An old child, born of disaster ; one who appeared 
to be eighty though he was less than fifty years old, and who 
amidst his black and ceaseless night ever dreamt of sun- 
shine during the long hours which he was compelled to spend 
alone. And Madame Angelin did not only envy that poor 
workwoman her little boy, she also envied her that old man 
smoking his pipe yonder, that infirm relic of labour who at 
all events saw clearly and still lived. 

‘Don’t worry the lady,’ said Norine to her son; for she 
felt: anxious, quite moved indeed, at seeing the other so dis- 
turbed, with her heart so full. ‘Run away and play.’ 

She had learnt a little of Madame Angelin’s sad story 
from Mathieu. And with the deep gratitude which she felt 
towards her benefactress was blended a sort of impassioned 
respect, which rendered her timid and deferent each time 
that she saw her arrive, tall and distinguished, ever clad in 
black, and showing the remnants of her former beauty which 
sorrow had wrecked already, though she was barely six-and- 
forty years of age. For Norine, the lady-delegate was like 
some queen who had fallen from her throne amidst frightful 
and undeserved sufferings. 

‘Run away, go and play, my darling,’ Norine repeated to 
her boy :. ‘ You are tiring madame.’ 

‘Tiring me, oh no!’ exclaimed Madame Angelin, con- 
quering her emotion. ‘On the contrary, he does me good, 
Kiss me, kiss me again, my pretty fellow.’ 
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Then she began to bestir and collect herself. 

‘Well, it is getting late, and I have so many places to go 
to between now and this evening! This is what I can do 
for you.’ 

She was at last taking a gold coin from her little bag, 
but at that very moment a heavy blow, as if dealt by a fist, 
resounded on the door. And Norine turned ghastly pale, 
for she had recognised Alexandre’s brutal knock. What 
could she do? If she did not open the door, the bandit 
would go on knocking, and raise a scandal. She was obliged 
to open it, but things did not take the violent tragical turn 
which she had feared. Surprised at seeing a lady there, 
Alexandre did not even open his mouth. He simply slipped 
inside, and stationed himself bolt upright against the wall. 
The lady-delegate had raised her eyes and then carried them 
elsewhere, understanding that this young fellow must be 
some friend, probably some relative. And without thought 
of concealment, she went on: : 

‘Here are twenty francs, I can’t ‘do more. Only I pro- 
mise you that I will try to double the amount next month. 
It will be the rent month, and I’ve already applied for help 
on all sides, and people have promised to give me the utmost 
they can. But shall I ever have enough? So many appli- 
cations are made to me.’ : 

Her little bag had remained open on her knees, and 
Alexandre, with his glittering eyes, was searching it, weigh- 
ing in fancy all the treasure of the poor that it contained, 
all the gold and silver and even the copper money that dis- 
tended its sides. Still in silence, he watched Madame 
Angelin as she closed it, slipped its little chain round her 
wrist, and then finally rose from her chair. 

‘Well, aw revoir, till next month then,’ she resumed. 
‘I shall certainly call on the 5th; and in all ‘probability I 
shall begin my round with you. But it’s possible that it 
may be rather late in the afternoon, for it happens to be my 
poor husband’s name-day. And so be brave and work well.’ 

Norine and Cécile had likewise risen, in order to escort 
her to the door. Here again there was an outpouring of 
gratitude, and the child once more kissed the good lady on 
both cheeks with all his little heart. The sisters, so terrified 
by Alexandre’s arrival, at last began to breathe again. 

In point of fact the incident terminated fairly well, for 
the young man showed himself accommodating. When 
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Cécile returned from obtaining change for the gold, he con- 
tented himself with taking one of the four five-franc pieces 
which she brought up with her. And he did not tarry to 
torture them as was his wont, but immediately went off with 
the money he had levied, whistling the while the air of a 
hunting-song. 

The 5th of the ensuing month, a Saturday, was one of 
the gloomiest, most rainy days of that wretched, mournful 
winter. Darkness fell rapidly already at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and it became almost night. At the deserted end 
of the Rue de la Fédération there was an expanse of waste 
ground, a building site, for long years enclosed by a fence, 
which dampness had ended by rotting. Some of the boards 
were missing, and at one part there was quite a breach. 
All through that afternoon, in spite of the constantly recur- 
ring downpours, a scraggy girl remained stationed near that 
breach, wrapped to her eyes in the ragged remnants of an 
old shawl, doubtless for protection against the cold. She 
seemed to be waiting for some chance meeting, the advent 
it might be of some charitably disposed wayfarer. And her 
impatience was manifest, for whilst keeping close to the 
fence like some animal lying in wait, she continually peered 
through the breach, thrusting out her tapering weasel’s head 
and watching yonder, in the direction of the Champ de 
Mars. 

Hours went by, three o'clock struck, and then such dark 
clouds rolled over the livid sky, that the girl herself became 
blurred, obscured, as if she were some mere piece of wreckage 
cast into the darkness. At times she raised her head and 
watched the sky darken, with eyes that glittered as if to thank 
it for throwing so dense a gloom over that deserted corner, 
that spot so fit for an ambuscade. And just as the rain had 
once more begun to fall, a lady could be seen approaching, a 
lady clad in black, quite black, under an open umbrella. 
Whilst seeking to avoid the puddles in her path, she walked 
on quickly, like one in a hurry, who goes about her business 
on foot in order to save herself the expense of a cab. 

From some precise description which she had obtained, 
Toinette, the girl, appeared to recognise this lady from afar 
off. She was indeed none other than Madame Angelin, 
coming quickly from the Rue de Lille, on her way to the 
homes of her poor, with the little chain of her littlo bag 
encircling her wrist. And when the girl espied the gleaming 
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steel of that little chain, she no longer had any doubts, but 
whistled softly. And forthwith cries and moans arose from a 
dim corner of the vacant ground, whilst she herself began to 
wail and call distressfully. 

en D disturbed by it all, Madame Angelin stopped 
short. 

‘What is the matter, my girl?’ she asked. 
is : Oh! madame, my brother has fallen yonder and broken 

s leg.’ 

€ What, fallen? What has he fallen from?’ 

‘Oh! madame, there's a shed yonder where we sleep, 
because we haven’t any home, and he was using an old 
ladder to try to prevent the rain from pouring in on us, and he 
fell and broke his leg.’ 

Thereupon the girl burst into sobs, asking what was to 
become of them, stammering that she had been standing 
there in despair for the last ten minutes, but could see nobody 
to help them, which was not surprising with that terrible rain 
falling and the cold so bitter. And whilst she stammered all 
this, the calls for help and the cries of pain became louder in 
the depths of the waste ground. 

Though Madame Angelin was terribly upset, she never- 
theless hesitated, as if distrustful. 

‘You must run to get a doctor, my poor child,’ said she, 
TI can do nothing.’ 

‘Oh! but you can, madame; come with me, I pray you. 
I don’t know where there’s a doctor to be found. Come with 
me, and we will pick him up, for I can’t manage it by my- 
self; and at all events we can lay him in the shed, so that 
the rain sha’n’t pour down on him.’ 

This time the good woman consented, so truthful did the 
girl’s accents seem to be. Constant visits to the vilest dens, 
where crime sprouted from the dunghill of poverty, had made 
Madame Angelin brave. She was obliged to close her um- 
brella when she glided through the breach in the fence in the 
wake of the girl, who, slim and supple like a cat, glided on in 
front, bareheaded, in her ragged shawl. 

‘Give me your hand, madame,’ said she. ‘ Take care, for 
there are some trenches... . It’s over yonder at the end. 
Can you hear how he’s moaning, poor brother? ... Ah! 
here we are!’ 

Then came swift and overwhelming savagery. The threo 
bandits, Alexandre, Richard, and Alfred, who had been 
ES ; ie nt J wn! as Y 
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crouching low, sprang forward and threw themselves upon 
Madame Angelin with such hungry, wolfish violence that she 
was thrown to the ground. Alfred, however, being a coward, 
then left her to the two others, and hastened with Toinette to 
the breach in order to keep watch. Alexandre, who had a 
handkerchief rolled up, all ready, thrust it into the poor 
lady’s mouth to stifle her cries. Their intention was to stun 
her only and then make off with her little bag. ; 
But the handkerchief must have slipped out, for she 
suddenly raised a shriek, a loud and terrible shriek. And at 
that moment the others near the breach gave the alarm 
whistle: some people were, doubtless, drawing near. It was 
necessary to finish. Alexandre knotted the handkerchief 
round the unhappy woman’s neck, whilst Richard with his 
fist forced her shriek back into her throat. Red madness fell 
upon them, they both began to twist and tighten the hand- 
kerchief, and dragged the poor creature over the muddy 
ground until she stirred no more. Then, as the whistle 
sounded again, they took the bag, left the body there with the 
handkerchief around the neck, and galloped, all four of them, 
as far as the Grenelle bridge, whence they flung the bag into 
the Seine, after greedily thrusting the coppers, and the white 
silver, and the yellow gold into their pockets. 
. When Mathieu read the particulars of the crime in the 
newspapers he was seized with fright, and hastened to the 
Rue de la Fédération. The murdered. woman had been 
promptly identified, and the circumstance that the crime had 
been committed on that plot of vacant ground but a hundred 
yards or so from the house where Norine and Cécile lived 
upset him, filled him with a terrible presentiment. And he 
immediately realised that his fears were justified when he had 
to knock three times at Norine’s door before Cécile, having 
recognised his voice, removed the articles with which it had 
been barricaded, and admitted him inside. Norine was in 
bed, quite ill, and as white as her sheets. She began to sob, 
and shuddered repeatedly as she told him the story: Madame 
Angelin’s visit the previous month, and the sudden arrival of 
Alexandre, who had seen the bag and had heard the promise 
of further help, at a certain hour on a certain date. Besides, 
Norine could have no doubts, for the handkerchief found round 
the victim’s neck was oue of hers which Alexandre had 
stolen : a handkerchief embroidered with the initial letters of 
her Christian name, one of those cheap fancy things which 
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are sold by thousands at the big linendrapery establishments. 
That handkerchief, too, was the only clue to the murderers, 
and it was such a very vague one that the police were still 
vainly seeking the culprits, quite lost amidst a variety of 
scents and despairing of success. 

Mathieu sat near the bed listening to Norine and feeling 
icy cold. Good God! that poor, unfortunate Madame Angelin ! 
He could picture her in her younger days, so gay and bright 
over yonder at Janville, roaming the woods there in the com- 
pany of her husband, the pair of them losing themselves 
among the deserted paths, and lingering in the discreet shade 
of the pollard willows beside the Yeuse, where their love 
kisses sounded beneath the branches like the twittering of 
song birds. And he could picture her at a later date, already 
too severely punished for her lack of foresight, in despair at 
remaining childless, and bowed down with grief as by slow 
degrees her husband became blind, and night fell upon the 
little happiness yet left to them. And all at once Mathieu 
also pictured that wretched blind man, on the evening when 
he vainly awaited the return of his wife, in order that she 
might feed him and put him to bed, old child that he was, 
now motherless, forsaken, for ever alone in his dark night, in 
which he could only see the bloody spectre of his murdered 
helpmate. Ah! to think of it, so bright a promise of radiant 
life, followed by such destiny, such death ! 

‘We did right,’ muttered Mathieu, as his thoughts turned 
to Constance, ‘we did right to keep that ruffian in ignorance 
of his father’s name. What a terrible thing! We must 
bury the secret as deeply as possible within us.’ 

Norine shuddered once more. 

‘Oh! have no fear,’ she answered; ‘I would die rather 
than speak.’ 

Months, years, flowed by; and never did the police discover 
the murderers of the lady with the little bag. For years, too, 
Norine shuddered every time that anybody knocked too roughly 
at-her door. But Alexandre did not reappear there. He 
doubtless feared that corner of the Rue de la Fédération, and 
remained as it were submerged in the dim unsoundable 
depths of the ocean of Paris. 
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‘RING the ten years which followed, the vigorous sprouting 
the Froments, suggestive of some healthy vegetation of joy 
1 strength, continued in and around the ever and ever 
her domain of Chantebled. As the sons and the daughters 
w up there came fresh marriages, and more and more 
Idren, all the promised crop, all the promised swarming of 
ace of conquerors. 

First it was Gervais who married Caroline Boucher, 
ighter of a big farmer of the region, a fair, fine-featured, 
r, strong girl, one of those superior women born to rule 
xr a little army of servants. On leaving a Parisian 
xding-school she had been sensible enough to feel no 
me of her family’s connection with the soil. Indeed, she 
ed the earth and had set herself to win from it all the 
tling happiness of her life. By way of dowry she brought 
expanse of meadow-land in the direction of Lillebonne, 
ich enlarged the estate by some seventy acres. But she 
re particularly brought her good humour, her health, her 
rage in rising early, in watching over the farmyard, the 
ry, the whole home, like an energetic active housewife, 
o was ever bustling about, and always the last to bed. 
Then came the turn of Claire, whose marriage with 
déric Berthaud, long since foreseen, ended by taking place. 
are were tears of soft emotion, for the memory of her 
om Berthaud had loved and whom he was to have married 
iurbed several hearts on the wedding day when the family 
‘ted the little cemetery of Janville as it returned to the 
n from the municipal offices. But, after all, did not that 
» of former days, that faithful fellow’s long affection, 
ch in time had become transferred to the younger sister, 
stitute as it were another link in the ties which bound 
. to the Froments ? He had no fortune, he brought with 
only his constant faithfulness, and the fraternity which 


sprung up between himself and Gervais during the many 
tans when thev had nlanchad tha actata lika a anan af 
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that could never be doubted, he was the helper who had 
become indispensable, the husband whose advent would 
mean the best of all understandings and absolute certainty 
of happiness. 

From the day of that wedding the government of the 
farm was finally settled. Though Mathieu was barely five- 
and-fifty he abdicated, and transferred his authority to 
Gervais, that son of the earth, as with a laugh he often called 
him, the first of his children born at Chantebled, the one who 
had never left the farm, and who had at all times given him 
the support of his arm and his brain and his heart. And now 
Frédéric in turn would think and strive as Gervais’s devoted 
lieutenant, in the great common task. Between them hence- 
forth they would continue the father’s work, and perfect the 
system of culture, procuring appliances of new design from 
the Beauchéne works, now ruled by Denis, and ever drawing 
from the soil the largest crops that it could be induced to 
yield. Their wives had likewise divided their share of authority ; 
Claire surrendered the duties of supervision to Caroline, who 
was stronger and more active than herself, and was content to 
attend to the accounts, the turnover of considerable sums of 
money, all that was paid away and all that was received. 
The two couples seemed to have been expressly and cleverly 
selected to complete one another, and to accomplish the 
greatest sum of work without ever the slightest fear of con- 
flict. And, indeed, they lived in perfect union, with only one 
will among them, one purpose which was ever more and more 
skilfully effected—the continual increase of the happiness and 
wealth of Chantebled under the beneficent sun. 

At the same time, if Mathieu had renounced the actual 
exercise of authority, he none the less remained the creator, 
the oracle who was consulted, listened to, and obeyed. He 
dwelt with Marianne in the old shooting box which had been 
transformed and enlarged into a very comfortable house. 
Here they lived like the founders of a dynasty who had retired 
in full glory, setting their only delight in beholding around 
them the development and expansion of their race, the birth 
and growth of their children’s children. Leaving Claire and 
Gervais on one side, there were as yet only Denis and 
Ambroise—the first to wing their flight abroad—engaged in 
building up their fortunes in Paris. The three girls, Louise, 
Madeleine, and Marguerite, who would soon be old enough to 
marry, still dwelt in the happy home beside their parents, as 
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1 as the three youngest boys, Grégoire, the free lance, 
olas, the most stubborn and determined of the brood, and 
jamin, who was of a dreamy nature. All these finished 
wing up at the edge of the nest, so to say, with the window 
ife open before them, ready for the day when they likewise 
uld take wing. 
With them dwelt Charlotte, Blaise’s widow, and her two 
ldren, Berthe and Guillaume, the three of them occupying 
upper floor of the house where the mother had installed 
studio. She was becoming rich since her little share in 
factory profits, stipulated by Denis, had been increasing 
x by year; but nevertheless, she continued working for 
‘dealer in miniatures. This work brought her pocket- 
ney, she gaily said, and would enable her to make her 
ldren a present whenever they might marry. There was, 
eed, already some thought of Berthe marrying; and 
uredly she would be the first of Mathieu and Marianne’s 
ndchildren to enter into the state of matrimony. They 
ued softly at the idea of becoming great-grandparents 
ore very long perhaps. 
After the lapse of four years, Grégoire, first of the younger 
Idren, flew away. There was a great deal of trouble, quite 
tile drama in connection with the affair, which Mathieu 
1 Marianne had for some time been anticipating. Grégoire 
3 anything but reasonable. Short, but robust, with a pert 
e in which glittered the brightest of eyes, he had always 
m the turbulent member of the family, the one who caused 
most anxiety. His childhood had been spent in playing 
ant in the woods of Janville, and he had afterwards made 
aere pretence of studying in Paris, returning home full of 
lth and spirits, but unable or unwilling to make up his 
nd with respect to any particular trade or profession. 
‘eady four-and-twenty, he knew little more than how to 
ot and fish, and trot about the country on horseback. He 
s certainly not more stupid or less active than another, but 
seemed bent on living and amusing himself according to 
fancy. The worst was that for some months past all the 
ssips of Janville had been relating that he had renewed his 
mer boyish friendship with Thérése Lepailleur, the 
ller’s daughter, and that they were to be met of an evening 
shady nooks under the pollard-willows by the Yeuse. 
One morning Mathieu. wishing to ascertain if the 
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Mareuil, took Grégoire with him; and when they found 
themselves alone among the plantations of the plateau, he 
began to talk to him seriously. 

‘You know I’m not pleased with you, my lad,’ said he. 
‘I really cannot understand the idle life which you lead here, 
whilst all the rest of us are hard at work. I shall wait till 
October, since you have positively promised me that you will 
then come to a decision and choose the calling which you 
most fancy. But what is all this tittle-tattle which I hear 
about appointments which you keep with the daughter of the 
Lepailleurs? Do you wish to cause us serious worry ?’ 

Grégoire quietly began to laugh. 

‘Oh, father! You are surely not going to scold a son of 
yours because he happens to be on friendly terms with a 
pretty girl! Why, as you may remember, it was I who gave 
her her first bieycle lesson nearly ten years ago. And 
you will recollect the fine white roses which she helped 
me to secure in the enclosure by the mill for Denis’s 
wedding.’ 

Grégoire still laughed at the memory of that incident, and 
lived afresh through all his old-time sweethearting—the 
escapades with Thérése along the river banks, and the ban- 
quets of blackberries in undiscoverable hiding places, deep in 
the woods. And it seemed, too, that the love of childhood 
had revived, and was now bursting into consuming fire, so 
vividly did his cheeks glow, and so hotly did his eyes blaze as 
he thus recalled those distant times. 

‘Poor Thérése! We had been at daggers drawn for years, 
and all because one evening, on coming back from the fair at 
Vieux-Bourg, I pushed her into a pool of water where she 
dirtied her frock. It’s true that last spring we made it up 
again on finding ourselves face to face in the little wood at 
Monval over yonder. But come, father, do you mean to say 
that it’s a crime if we take a little pleasure in speaking to 
one another when we meet ?’ 

Rendered the more anxious by the fire with which 
Grégoire sought to defend the girl, Mathieu spoke out 
plainly. 

“A crime? No, if you just wish one another good-day and 
good evening. Only folks relate that you are to be seen at 
dusk with your arms round each other’s waist, and that you. 
go stargazing through the grass alongside the Yeuse.’ 

Then, as Grégoire this time, without replying, laughed yet 
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more loudly, with the merry laugh of youth, his father 
gravely resumed : 

‘Listen, my Jad, itis not at all to my taste to play the 
gendarme behind my sons. But I won’t have you drawing 
some unpleasant business with the Lepailleurs on us all, 
You know the position—they would be delighted to give us 
trouble. So don’t give them occasion for complaining—leave 
their daughter alone.’ 

‘Oh! I take plenty of care,’ cried the young man, thus 
suddenly confessing the truth. ‘Poor girl! She has already 
had her ears boxed because somebody told her father that I 
had been met with her. He answered that rather than give 
her to me he would throw her into the river.’ 

‘Ah! you see,’ concluded Mathieu. ‘It is understood, is 
it not? I shall rely on your good behaviour.’ 

Thereupon they went their way, scouring the fields as far 
as the road to Mareuil. Coveys of young partridges, still weak 
on the wing, started up both to the right and to the left. 
The shooting would be good. Then as the father and the son 
turned homeward, slackening their pace, a long spell of silence 
fell between them. They were both reflecting. 

‘I don’t wish that there should be any misunderstanding 
between us,’ Mathieu suddenly resumed; ‘you must not 
imagine that I shall prevent you from marrying according to 
your tastes, and that I shall require you to take a heiress. 
Our poor Blaise married a portionless girl. And it was the 
same with Denis; besides which I gave your sister Claire 
in marriage to Frédéric, who was simply one of our farm 
hands. So I don’t look down on Thérèse. On the contrary, 
I think her charming. She’s one of the prettiest girls of the 
district—not tall, certainly, but so alert and determined, with 
her little pink face shining under such a wild crop of fair 
hair, that one might think her powdered with all the flour in 
the mill.’ 

‘Yes, isn’t that so, father ?’ interrupted Grégoire enthusi- 
astically. ‘And if you only knew how affectionate and 
courageous she is! She’s worth a man any day. It’s wrong 
of them to smack her, for she will never put up with it. 
Whenever she sets her mind on anything she’s bound to do 
it, and it isn’t I who can prevent her,’ 

Absorbed in some reflections of his own, Mathieu scarcely 
heard his son. 

‘No, no,’ he resumed; ‘I certainly don’t look down on 
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their mill. Ifit were not for Lepailleur’s stupid obstinacy he 
would be drawing a fortune from that mill nowadays. Since 
corn-growing has again been taken up all over the district, 
thanks to our victory, he might have got a good pile of 
crowns together if he had simply changed the old mechanism 
of his wheel which he leaves rotting under the moss. And 
better still, I should like to see a good engine there, and a bit 
of a light railway line connecting the mill with Janville 
station.’ 

In this fashion he continued explaining his ideas whilst. 
Grégoire listened, again quite lively and taking things in a 
jesting way. 

‘Well, father,’ the young man ended by saying, ‘as you 
wish that I should have a calling, it’s settled. If I marry 
Thérèse, I'll be a miller.’ 

Mathieu protested in surprise: ‘No, no, I was merely 
talking. And besides, you have promised me, my lad, that 
you will be reasonable. So once again, for the sake of the 
peace and quietness of all of us, leave Thérése alone, for we 
can only expect to reap worry with the Lepailleurs.’ 

The conversation ceased, and they returned to the farm, 
That evening, however, the father told the mother of the 
young man’s confession, and she, who already entertained 
various misgivings, felt more anxious than ever. Still, a 
month went by without anything serious happening. 

Then, one morning Marianne was astounded at finding 
Grégoire’s bedroom empty. Asarule he came to kiss her. 
Perhaps he had risen early, and had gone on some ex- 
cursion in the environs. But she trembled slightly when she 
remembered how lovingly he had twice caught her in his arms 
on the previous night when they were all retiring to bed. 
And as she looked inquisitively round the room she noticed on 
the mantelshelf a letter addressed to her—a prettily worded 
letter in which the young fellow begged her to forgive him 
for causing her grief, and asked her to excuse him with his 
father, for it was necessary that he should leave them for a 
time. Of his reasons for doing so and his purpose, however, 
no particulars were given. 

This family rending, this bad conduct on the part of the 
son who had been the most spoilt of all, and who, in a fit of 
sudden folly, was the first to break the ties which united the 
household together, was a very painful blow for Marianne 
and Mathieu. They were the more terrified since they divined 
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that Grégoire had not gone off alone. They pieced together 
the incidents of the deplorable affair. Charlotte remembered 
that she had heard Grégoire go downstairs again, almost 
immediately after entering his bedroom, and before the 
servants had even bolted the house-doors for the night. He 
had certainly rushed off to join Thérése in some coppice, 
whence they must have hurried away to Vieux-Bourg station, 
which the last train to Paris quitted at five-and-twenty 
minutes past midnight, And it was indeed this which had 
taken place. At noon the Froments already learnt that 
Lepailleur was creating a terrible scandal about the flight of 
Thérése. He had immediately gone to the gendarmes to 
shout the story to them, and demand that they should bring 
the guilty hussy back, chained to her accomplice, and both 
of them with gyves about their wrists. 

He on his side had found a letter in his daughter’s bed- 
room, a plucky letter in which she plainly said that as she 
had been struck again the previous day, she had had enough 
of it, and was going off of her own free will. Indeed, she 
added that she was taking Grégoire with her, and was quite 
big and old enough, now that she was two-and-twenty, to 
know what she was about. Lepailleur’s fury was largely due 
to this letter, which he did not dare to show abroad ; besides 
which, his wife, ever at war with him respecting their son 
Antonin, not only roundly abused Thérése, but sneeringly de- 
clared that it might all have been expected, and that he, the 
father, was the cause of the gad-about’s misconduct. After that, 
they engaged in fisticuffs; and for a whole week the district 
did nothing but talk about the flight of one of the Chante- 
bled lads with the girl of the mill, to the despair of Mathieu 
and Marianne, the latter of whom in particular grieved over 
the sorry business. 

Five days later,a Sunday, matters became even worse. 
As the search for the runaways remained fruitless, Lepailleur, 
boiling over with rancour, went up to the farm, and from the 
middle of the road—for he did not venture inside— poured 
forth a flood of ignoble insults. It so happened that Mathieu 
was absent; and Marianne had great trouble to restrain 
Gervais as well as Frédéric, both of whom wished to thrust 
the miller’s scurrilous language back into his throat. When 
Mathieu came home in the evening he was extremely vexed to 
hear of what had happened. 

‘It is impossible for this state of things to continue,’ he 
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to his wife, as they were retiring to rest. ‘It looks as 
were hiding, as if we were guilty in the matter. I will 
see that man in the morning. There is only one thing, 
a very simple one, to be done—those unhappy children 
be married. For our part we consent, is it not so? 
it is to that man’s advantage to consent also. To-morrow 
aatter must be settled.’ 
m the following day, Monday, at two o’clock in the after- 
, Mathieu set out for the mill. But certain compli- 
ns, a tragic drama, which he could not possibly foresee, 
ted him there. For years now a stubborn struggle had 
going on between Lepailleur and his wife with respect to 
nin. Whilst the farmer had grown more and more exas- 
ied with his son’s idleness and life of low debauchery in 
3, the latter had supported her boy with all the obstinacy 
\ illiterate woman, who was possessed of a blind faith in 
ine handwriting, and felt convinced that if he did not 
ed in life it was simply because he was refused the 
ey necessary for that purpose. In spite of her sordid 
ice in some matters, the old woman continued bleeding 
alf for her son, and even robbed the house, promptly 
sting out her claws and setting her teeth ready to bite 
aever she was caught in the act, and had to defend some 
ty-franc piece or other, which she had been on the point 
mding away. And each time the battle began afresh, to 
.à point indeed that it seemed as if the shaky old mill 
ld some day end by falling on their heads. 
Chen, all at once, Antonin, a perfect wreck at thirty-six 
s of age, fell seriously ill. Lepailleur forthwith declared 
if the scamp had the audacity to come home he would 
1 him over the wheel into the water. Antonin, however, 
no desire to return home; he held the country in horror, 
feared, too, that his father might chain him up like a 
So his mother placed him with some people of Batig- 
3s, paying for his board and for the attendance of a doctor of 
district. This had been going on for three months or so, 
every fortnight La Lepailleur went to see her son. She 
done so the previous Thursday, and on the Sunday evening 
received a telegram summoning her to Batignolles again. 
s, on the morning of the day when Mathieu repaired to 
mill, she had once more gone to Paris after a frightful 
‘rel with her husband, who asked if their good-for-nothing 
ever meant to cease fooling them and spending their 
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money, when he had not the courage even to turn a spit of 
earth, 

Alone in the mill that morning Lepailleur did not cease 
storming. At the slightest provocation he would have 
hammered his plough to pieces, or have rushed, axe in hand, 
and mad with hatred, on the old wheel by way of avenging 
his misfortunes. When he saw Mathieu come in he believed 
in some act of bravado, and almost choked. 

“Come, neighbour,’ said the master of Chantebled cordially, 
‘let us both try to be reasonable. I’ve come to return your 
visit, since you called upon me yesterday. Only, bad words 
never did good work, and the best course, since this misfortune 
has happened, is to repair it as speedily as possible. When 
would you have us marry off those bad children ?’ 

Thunderstruck by the quiet good nature of this frontal 
attack, Lepailleur did not immediately reply. He had 
shouted over the house roofs that he would have no marriage 
at all, but rather a good lawsuit by way of sending all the 
Froments to prison. Nevertheless, when it came to reflection, 
a son of the big farmer of Chantebled was not to be disdained 
as a son-in-law. 

‘Marry them, marry them!’ he stammered at the first 
moment. ‘ Yes, by fastening a big stone to both their necks 
and throwing them together into the river. Ah! the 
wretches! I’ll skin them, I will, her as well as him.’ 

At last, however, the miller grew calmer, and was even 
showing a disposition to discuss matters, when all at once an 
urchin of Janville came running across the yard. 

‘What do you want, eh?’ called the master of the 
premises. 

‘Please, Monsieur Lepailleur, it’s a telegram.’ 

‘All right, give it here.’ 

The lad, well pleased with the copper he received as a 
gratuity, had already gone off, and still the miller, instead of 
opening the telegram, stood examining the address on it with 
the distrustful air of a man who does not often receive such 
communications. However, he at last had to tear it open. 
It contained but three words: ‘Your son dead ;’ and in that 
brutal brevity, that prompt, hasty bludgeon-blow, one could 
detect the mother’s cold rage and eager craving to crush 
without delay the man, the father yonder, whom she accused 
of having caused her son’s death, even as she had accused 
him of being responsible for her daughter’s flight. He felt 
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full well, and staggered beneath the shock, stunned by 
words that appeared on that strip of blue paper, read- 
them again and again till he ended by understanding 
1. Then his hands began to tremble, and he burst into 


s. 

Thunder and blazes! What again is this? Here’s the 
dying now! Everything’s going to the devil!’ 

3ut his heart dilated, and tears appeared in his eyes. 
ble to remain standing, he sank upon a chair, and again 
inately read the telegram, ‘Your son dead—Your son 
|’ as if seeking something else, the particulars, indeed, 
th the message did not contain. Perhaps the boy had 
before his mother’s arrival. Or perhaps she had arrived 
before he died. Such were his stammered comments. 
he repeated a score of times that she had taken the train 
mm minutes past eleven, and must have reached Batignolles 
it half-past twelve. As she had handed in the telegram 
venty minutes past one it seemed more likely that she 
found the lad already dead. 

Curse it! curse it!’ he shouted; ‘a cursed telegram, 
ls you nothing, and it murders you! She might, at all 
its, have sent somebody. I shall have to go there. Ah! 
whole thing’s complete, it’s more than a man can bear!’ 
Uepailleur shouted those words in such accents of rageful 
air that Mathieu, full of compassion, made bold to 
rvene. The sudden shock of the tragedy had staggered 
, and he had hitherto waited in silence. But now he 
‘ed his services, and spoke of accompanying the other to 
s. He had to retreat, however, for the miller rose to his 
, seized with wild exasperation at perceiving him still 
e in his house. 

Ah! yes, you came; and what was it you were saying 
182 That we ought to marry off those wretched children ? 
1, you can see that I’m in proper trim for a wedding! 
boy’s dead! You've chosen your day well. Be off with 
be off with you, I say, if you don’t want me to do some- 
g dreadful !’ 

He raised his fists, quite maddened as he was by the 
ence of Mathieu at that moment when his whole lite was 
sked. It was terrible indeed that this bourgeois who had 
ea fortune by turning himself into a peasant should be 
e at the moment when he so suddenly learnt the death 
ntonin, that son whom he had dreamt of turning into a 
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Monsieur by filling his mind with disgust of the soil and 
sending him to rot of idleness and vice in Paris! It enraged 
him to find that he had erred, that the earth whom he had 
slandered, whom he had taxed with decrepitude and barren- 
ness was really a living, youthful, and fruitful spouse to the 
man who knew how to love her! And nought but ruin 
remained around him, thanks to his imbecile resolve to limit 
his family: a foul life had killed his only son, and his only 
daughter had gone off with a scion of the triumphant farm, 
whilst he was now utterly alone, weeping and howling in his 
deserted mill, that mill which he had likewise disdained, and 
which was crumbling around him with old age. 

‘You hear me!’ he shouted. ‘Thérése may drag herself 
at my feet; but I will never, never give her to your thief of a 
son! You'd likeit, wouldn’t you ? so that folks might mock 
me all over the district, and so that you might eat me up as 
you have eaten up all the others!’ 

This finish to it all had doubtless appeared to him, con- 
fusedly, in a sudden threatening vision: Antonin being dead, 
it was Grégoire who would possess the mill, if he should 
marry Thérèse. And he would possess the moorland also, that 
enclosure, hitherto left barren with such savage delight, and 
so passionately coveted by the farm. And doubtless he would 
cede it to the farm as soon as he should be the master. The 
thought that Chantebled might yet be increased by the fields 
which he, Lepailleur, had withheld from it brought the miller’s 
delirious rage to a climax. 

‘Your son, I'll send him to the galleys! And you, if you 
don’t go, Pll throw you out! Be off with you, be off!’ 

Mathieu, who was very pale, slowly retired before this 
furious madman. But as he went off he calmly said: ‘ You 
are an unhappy man. I forgive you, for you are in great 
grief. Besides, ] am quite easy—sensible things always end 
by taking place.’ 

Again, a month went by. Then, one rainy morning in 
October, Madame Lepailleur was found hanging in the mill 
stable. There were folks at Janville who related that Lepailleur 
had hung her there. The truth was that she had given 
signs of melancholia ever since the death of Antonin. More- 
over, the life led at the mill was no longer bearable; day by 
day the husband and wife reproached one another for their 
son’s death and their daughter’s flight, battling ragefully 
together like two abandoned beasts shut up in the same 
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cage. Folks were merely astonished that such a harsh, 
avaricious woman should have been willing to quit this life 
without taking her goods and chattels with her. 

As soon as Thérése heard of her mother’s death she 
hastened home, repentant, and took her place beside her 
father again, unwilling as she was that he should remain 
alone in his two-fold bereavement. At first it proved a 
terrible time for her in the company of that brutal old man 
who was exasperated by what he termed his bad luck. But 
she was a girl of sterling courage and prompt decision ; and 
thus, after a few weeks, she had made her father consent to 
her marriage with Grégoire, which, as Mathieu had said, was 
the only sensible course. The news gave great relief at the 
farm, whither the prodigal son had not yet dared to return. It 
was believed that the young couple, after eloping together, 
had lived in some out of the way district of Paris, and it was 
even suspected that Ambroise, who was liberally minded, had, 
in a brotherly way, helped them with his purse. And if, on 
the one hand, Lepailleur consented to the marriage in a 
churlish, distrustful manner—like one who deemed himself 
robbed, and was simply influenced by the egotistical dread of 
some day finding himself quite alone again in his gloomy 
house—Mathieu and Marianne, on the other side, were 
delighted with an arrangement which put an end to an 
equivocal situation that had caused them the greatest suffering, 
grieved as they were by the rebellion of one of their children. 

Curiously enough, it came to pass that Grégoire, once 
married and installed at the mill in accordance with his wife's 
desire, agreed with his father-in-law far better than had been 
anticipated. This resulted in particular from a certain dis- 
cussion during which Lepailleur had wished to make Grégoire 
swear, that, after his death, he would never dispose of the 
moorland enclosure, hitherto kept uncultivated with peasant 
stubbornness, to any of his brothers or sisters of the farm. 
Grégoire took no oath on the subject, but gaily declared that 
he was not such a fool as to despoil his wife of the best part 
of her inheritance, particularly as he proposed to cultivate 
those moors and, within two or three years’ time, make them 
the most fertile land in the district. That which belonged to 
him did not belong to others, and people would soon see that 
he was well able to defend the property which had fallen to 
his lot. Things took a similar course with respect to the 
mill, where Grégoire at first contented himself with repairing 
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the old mechanism, for he was unwilling to upset the miller’s 
habits all at once, and therefore postponed until some future 
time the installation of an engine, and the laying down of a 
line of rails to Janville station—all those ideas formerly pro- 
pounded by Mathieu which henceforth fermented in his 
audacious young mind. 

In this wise, then, people found themselves in presence of 
a new Grégoire. The madcap had become wise, only retain- 
ing of his youthful follies the audacity which is needful for 
successful enterprise. And it must be said that he was 
admirably seconded by the fair and energetic Thérése. They 
were both enraptured at now being free to love each other 
in the romantic old mill, garlanded with ivy, pending the 
time when they would resolutely fling it to the ground to 
instal in its place the great white meal stores and huge new 
mill-stones, which, with their conquering ambition, they often 
dreamt of. 

During the years that followed, Mathieu and Marianne 
witnessed other departures. The three daughters, Louise, 
Madeleine, and Marguerite, in turn took their flight from the 
family nest. All three found husbands in the district. 
Louise, a plump brunette, all gaiety and health, with abun- 
dant hair and large laughing eyes, married notary Mazaud of 
Janville, a quiet, pensive little man, whose occasional silent 
smiles alone denoted the perfect satisfaction which he felt at 
having found a wife of such joyous disposition. Then Made- 
leine, whose chestnut tresses were tinged with gleaming gold, 
and who was slimmer than her sister, and of a more dreamy 
style of beauty, her character and disposition refined by her 
musical tastes, made a love match which was quite a romance. 
Herbette, the architect, who became her husband, was a 
handsome, elegant man, already celebrated; he owned near 
Monval a park-like estate, where he came to rest at times from 
the fatigue of his labours in Paris. 

At last, Marguerite, the least pretty of the girls—indeed, 
she was quite plain, but derived a charm from her infinite 
goodness of heart—was chosen in marriage by Doctor Cham- 
bouvet, a big, genial, kindly fellow, who had inherited hig 
father’s practice at Vieux-Bourg, where he lived in a large 
white house, which had become the resort of the poor. And 
thus, the three girls being married, the only ones who 
remained with Mathieu and Marianne in the slowly emptying 
nest were their two last boys, Nicolas and Benjamin. 
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At the same time, however, as the youngsters flew away 
and installed themselves elsewhere, there came other little 
ones, à constant swarming due to the many family marviages. 
In eight years, Denis, who reigned at the factory in Paris, had 
been presented by his wife with three children, two boys, 
Lucien and Paul, and a girl, Hortense. Then Léonce, the 
son of Ambroise, who was conquering such a high position in 
the commercial world, now had a brother, Charles, and two 
little sisters, Pauline and Sophie. At the farm, moreover, 
Gervais was already the father of two boys, Léon and Henri, 
whilst Claire, his sister, could count three children, a boy, 
Joseph, and two daughters, Lucile and Angèle, There was 
also Grégoire, at the mill, with a big boy who had received the 
name of Robert; and there were also the three last married 
daughters—Louise, with a girl two years old; Madeleine, 
with a boy six months of age ; and Marguerite, who, in anticipa- 
tion of a happy event, had decided to call her child Stanislas, 
if it were a boy, and Christine, if it should bea girl. 

Thus upon every side the family oak spread out its 
branches, its trunk forking and multiplying, and boughs 
sprouting from boughs at each successive season. And withal 
Mathieu was not yet sixty, and Marianne not yet fifty-seven. 
Both still possessed flourishing health, and strength, and 
gaiety, and were ever in delight at seeing the family which 
had sprung from them thus growing and spreading, invading 
all the country around, even like a forest born from a single 
tree. 

But the great and glorious festival of Chantebled at that 
period was the birth of Mathieu and Marianne’s first great- 
grandchild—a girl, called Angeline, daughter of their grand- 
daughter, Berthe. In this little girl, all pink and white, the 
ever-regretted Blaise seemed to live again. So closely did 
she resemble him that Charlotte, his widow, already a grand- 
mother in her forty-second year, wept with emotion at the 
sight of her. Madame Desvignes had died six months pre- 
viously, passing away, even as she had lived, gently and dis- 
creetly, at the termination of her task, which had chiefly 
consisted in rearing her two daughters on the scanty means 
at her disposal. Still it was she who, before quitting the 
scene, had found a husband for her granddaughter, Berthe, in 
the person of Philippe Havard, a young engineer who had 
recently been appointed assistant-manager at a State factory 
near Mareuil. It was at Chantebled, however, that Berthe’s 
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little Angeline was born; and on the day of the churching 
the whole family assembled together there once more to 
glorify the great-grandfather and great-grandmother. 

‘Ah! well,’ said Marianne gaily, as she stood beside the 
babe’s cradle, ‘if the young ones fly away there are others 
born, and so the nest will never be empty.’ 

‘Never, never!’ repeated Mathieu with emotion, proud as 
he felt of that continual victory over solitude and death. ‘We 
shall never be left alone!’ 

Yet there came another departure which brought them 
many tears. Nicolas, the youngest but one of their boys, who 
was approaching his twentieth birthday, and thus nigh the 
cross-roads of life, had not yet decided which he-would follow. 
He was a dark, sturdy young man, with an open, laughing 
face. As a child, he had adored tales of travel and far-away 
adventure, and had always evinced great courage and endur- 
ance, returning home enraptured from interminable rambles, 
and never uttering complaints, however badly his feet might 
be blistered. And withal he possessed a most orderly mind, 
ever carefully arranging and classifying his little belongings 
in his drawers, and looking down with contempt on the 
haphazard way in which his sisters kept their things. 

Later on, as he grew up, he became thoughtful, as if he 
were vainly seeking around him some means of realising his 
two-fold craving, that of discovering some new land and 
organising it properly. One of the last-born of a numerous 
family, he no longer found space enough for the amplitude 
and force of his desires. His brothers and sisters had already 
taken all the surrounding lands, and he stifled, threatened 
also, as it were, with famine, and ever sought the broad expanse 
that he dreamt of, where he might grow and reap his 
bread. No more room, no more food! At first he knew not 
in which direction to turn, but groped and hesitated for some 
months. Nevertheless, his hearty laughter continued to 
gladden the house; he wearied neither his father nor his 
mother with the care of his destiny, for he knew that he was 
already strong enough to fix it himself. 

There was no corner left for him at the farm, where 
Gervais and Claire took up all the room. At the Beauchéne 
works Denis was all sufficient, reigning there like a con- 
scientious toiler, and nothing justified a younger brother in 
claiming a share beside him. At the mill, too, Grégoire was 
as yet barely established, and his kingdom was so small that 
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he could not possibly cede half of it. Thus an opening was 
only possible with Ambroise, and Nicolas ended by accepting 
an obliging offer which the latter made to take him on trial 
for a few months, by way of initiating him into the higher 
branches of commerce. Ambroise’s fortune was becoming 
prodigious since old uncle Du Hordel had died, leaving him 
his commission business. Year by year the new master 
increased his trade with all the countries of the world. 
Thanks to his lucky audacity and broad international views, 
he was enriching himself with the spoils of the earth. And 
though Nicolas again began to stifle in Ambroise’s huge 
store-houses, where the riches of distant countries, the most 
varied climes, were collected together, it was there that his 
real vocation came to him; for a voice-suddenly arose, calling 
him away yonder to dim, unknown regions, vast stretches of 
country yet sterile, which needed to be populated, and cleared 
and sowed with the crops of the future. 

For two months Nicolas kept silent respecting the designs 
which he was now maturing. He was extremely discreet, as 
are all men of great energy, who reflect before they act. He 
must go, that was certain, since neither space nor sufficiency 
of sunlight remained for him in the cradle of his birth; but 
if he went off alone, would that not be going in an imperfect 
state, deficient in the means needed for the heroic task of 
populating and clearing a new land? He knew a girl of 
Janville, one Lisbeth Moreau, who was tall and strong, and 
whose robust health, seriousness, and activity had charmed 
him. She was nineteen years of age, aad, like Nicolas, she 
stifled in the little nook to which destiny had confined her; 
for she craved for the free and open air, yonder, afar off. An 
orphan, and long dependent on an aunt, who was simply a 
little village haberdasher, she had hitherto, from feelings of 
affection, remained cloistered in a small and gloomy shop. 
But her aunt had lately died, leaving her some ten thousand 
francs, and her dream was to sell the little business, and go 
away and really live at last. One October evening, when 
Nicolas and Lisbeth told one another things that they had 
never previously told anybody, they came toan understanding. 
They resolutely took each other’s hand and plighted their 
troth for life, for the hard battle of creating a new world, a 
new family, somewhere on the earth’s broad surface, in those 
mysterious, far away climes of which they knew so little. 
’*T was a delightful betrothal, full of courage and faith. 
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Only then, everything having been settled, did Nicolas 
speak out, announcing his departure to his father and mother. 
It was an autumn evening, still mild, but fraught with 
winter's first shiver, and the twilight was falling. Intense 
grief wrung the parents’ hearts as soon as they understood their 
son. This time it was not simply a young one flying from the 
family nest to build his own on some neighbouring tree of 
the common forest; it was flight across the seas for ever, 
severance without hope of return. They would see their other 
children again, but this one was breathing an eternal farewell. 
Their consent would be the share of cruel sacrifice that life 
demands, their supreme gift to life, the tithe levied by life on 
their affection and their blood. To pursue its victory, life, 
the perpetual conqueror, demanded this portion of their 
flesh, this overplus of the numerous family, which was over- 
flowing, spreading, peopling the world. And what could 
they answer, how could they refuse? The son who was 
unprovided for took himself off; nothing could be more 
logical or more sensible. Far beyond the fatherland there 
were vast continents yet uninhabited, and the seed which is 
scattered by the breezes of heaven knows no frontiers. 
Beyond the race there is mankind with that endless spreading 
of humanity that is leading us to the one fraternal people of 
the accomplished times, when the whole earth shall be but 
one sole city of truth and justice. 

Moreover, quite apart from the great dream of those seers, 
the poets, Nicolas, like a practical man, whatever his enthu- 
siasm, gaily gave his reasons for departing. He did not wish 
to be a parasite ; he was setting off to the conquest of another 
land, where he would grow the bread he needed, since his own 
country had no field left for him. Besides, he took his country 
with him in his blood ; she it was that he wished to enlarge 
afar off, with unlimited increase of wealth and strength. It 
was ancient Africa, the mysterious, now explored, traversed 
from end to end, that attracted him. In the first instance 
he intended to repair to Senegal, whence he would doubtless 
push on to the Soudan, to the very heart of the virgin lands 
where he dreamt of a new France, an immense colonial 
empire, which would rejuvenate the old Gallic race by 
endowing it with its due share of the earth. And it was 
there that he had the ambition of carving out a kingdom for 
himself, and of founding with Lisbeth another dynasty of 
Froments, and a new Chantebled, covering under the hot sun 
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atract ten times as extensive as the old one, and peopled with 
the people of his own children. And he spoke of all this with 
such joyous courage that Mathieu and Marianne ended by 
smiling amidst their tears, despite the rending of their poor 
hearts. 

‘Go, my lad, we cannot keep you back. Go wherever life 
calls you, wherever you may live with more health and joy 
and strength. All that may spring from you yonder will still 
be health and joy and strength derived from us, of which we 
shall be proud. You are right, one must not weep, your 
departure must be a féte, for the family does not separate, it 
simply extends, invades, and conquers the world.’ 

Nevertheless, on the day of farewell, after the marriage 
of Nicolas and Lisbeth, there was an hour of painful emotion : 
at Chantebled. The family had met to share a last meal all 
together, and when the time came for the young and adventur- 
ous couple to tear themselves from the maternal soil there 
were those who sobbed although they had vowed to be very 
brave. Nicolas and Lisbeth were going off with little means, 
but rich in hopes. Apart from the ten thousand franes of 
the wife’s dowry they had only been willing to take another 
ten thousand, just enough to provide for the first difficulties. 
Might courage and labour therefore prove sturdy artisans of 
conquest ! 

Young Benjamin, the last born of the brothers Froment, 
was particularly upset by this departure. He was a delicate, 
good-looking child not yet twelve years old, whom his parents 
greatly spoiled, thinking that he was weak. And they were 
quite determined that they would at all events keep him with 
them, so handsome did they find him with his soft limpid 
eyes and beautiful curly hair. He was growing up in a 
languid way, dreamy, petted, idle among his mother’s skirts, 
like the one charming weakling of that strong, hard-working 
family. 

‘Let me kiss you again, my good Nicolas,’ said he to 
his departing brother. ‘ When will you come back ?’ 

‘ Never, my little Benjamin.’ 

The boy shuddered. 

‘Never, never!’ he repeated. ‘Oh! that’s too long. 
Come back, come back some day, so that I may kiss you 
again.’ 

“a Never,’ repeated Nicolas, turning pale himself. ‘Never, 
never.’ 
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He had lifted up the lad, whose tears were raining fast ; 
and then for all came the supreme grief, the frightful moment 
of the hatchet-stroke, of the separation which was to be 
eternal. 

‘Good-bye, little brother! Good-bye, good-bye, all of 

ou!’ 
Whilst Mathieu accompanied the future conqueror to the 
door, for the last time wishing him victory, Benjamin, in wild 
grief, sought a refuge beside his mother, who was blinded by 
her tears. And she caught him up with a passionate clasp, 
as if seized with fear that he also might leave her. He was 
the only one now left to them in the family nest. 


XXI 


At the factory, in her luxurious house on the quay, where 
she had long reigned as sovereign mistress, Constance for 
twelve years already had been waiting for destiny, remaining 
rigid and stubborn amidst the continual crumbling of her 
life and hopes. 

During those twelve years Beauchéne had pursued a 
downward course, the descent of which was fatal. He was 
right at the bottom now, in the last state of degradation. 
After beginning simply as a roving husband, festively inclined, 
he had ended by living entirely away from his home, 
principally in the company of two women, aunt and niece. 
He was now but a pitiful human rag, fast approaching some 
shameful death. And large as his fortune had been, it 
had not sufficed him ; as he grew older he had squandered 
money yet more and more lavishly, immense sums being 
swallowed up in disreputable adventures, the scandal of which 
it had been necessary to stifle. Thus he at last found 
himself poor, receiving but a small portion of the ever- 
increasing profits of the works, which were in full prosperity. 

This was the disaster which brought so much suffering to 
Constance in her incurable pride. Beauchéne, since the 
death of his son, had quite abandoned himself to a dissolute 
life, thinking of nothing but his pleasures, and taking no 
further interest in his establishment. What was the use of 
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defending it, since there was no longer an heir to whom it 
might be transmitted, enlarged and enriched? And thus he 
had surrendered it, bit by bit, to Denis, his partner, whom, by 
degrees, he allowed to become the sole master. On arriving 
at the works, Denis had possessed but one of the six shares 
which represented the whole of the property according to 
the agreement; and Beauchéne had even reserved to himself 
the right of repurchasing that share within a certain period. 
But far from being in à position to do so before the appointed 
date was past, he had been obliged to cede yet another 
share to the young man, in order to free himself of debts 
which he could not acknowledge. 

From that time forward it became a habit with Beauchéne 
to cede Denis a fresh shareevery twoyears. A third followed 
the second, then came the turn of the fourth and the fifth, in 
such wise, indeed, that after a final arrangement he had not 
even kept a whole share for himself, but simply some portion 
of the sixth. And even that was really fictitious, for Denis 
had only acknowledged it in order to have a pretext for 
providing him with a certain income, which, by the way, he 
subdivided, handing half of it to Constance every month. 

She, therefore, was ignorant of nothing. She knew that, 
as a matter of fact, the works would belong to that son of the 
hated Froments,‘whenever he might choose to close the doors 
on their old master, who, as it happened, was never seen now 
in the workshops. True, there was a clause in the covenant 
which admitted, so long as that covenant should not be 
broken, the possibility of repurchasing all the shares at one and 
the same time. Was it, then, some mad hope of doing this, a 
fervent belief in a miracle, in the possibility of some saviour 
descending from Heaven, that kept Constance thus rigid and 
stubborn, awaiting destiny? Those twelve years of vain 
waiting and increasing decline did not seem to have diminished 
her conviction that in spite of everything she would some day. 
triumph. No doubt her tears had gushed forth at Chantebled 
in presence of the victory of Mathieu and Marianne; but she 
soon recovered her self-possession, and lived on in the hope 
that some unexpected occurrence would at last prove that she, 
the childless woman, was in the right. 

She could not have said precisely what it was she wished ; 
she was simply bent on remaining alive until misfortune 
should fall upon the over-numerous family, to exculpate her 
for what had happened in her own home, the loss of her son 
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who was in the grave, and the downfall of her husband who 
was in the gutter—all the abomination, indeed, which had 
been so largely wrought by herself, but which filled her with 
agony. However much her heart might bleed over her losses, 
her vanity as an honest bourgeoise filled her with rebellious 
thoughts, for she could not admit that she had been in the 
wrong. And thus she awaited the revenge of destiny in that 
luxurious house, which was far too large now that she alone 
inhabited it. She only occupied the rooms on the first floor, 
where she shut herself up for days together with an old 
serving woman, the sole domestic that she had retained. 
Gowned in black, as if bent on wearing eternal mourning for 
Maurice, always erect, stiff and haughtily silent, she never 
complained, although her covert exasperation had greatly 
affected her heart, in such wise that she experienced at times 
most terrible attacks of stifling. These she kept as secret as 
possible, and one day when the old servant ventured to go for 
Doctor Boutan she threatened her with dismissal. She would 
not even answer the doctor, and she refused to take any 
remedies, certain as she felt that she would last as long as 
the hope which buoyed her up. 

Yet what anguish it was when she suddenly began to 
stifle, all alone in the empty house, without son or husband 
near her! She called nobody, since she knew that nobody 
would come. And the attack over, with what unconquerable 
obstinacy did she rise erect again, repeating that her presence 
sufficed to prevent Denis from being the master, from 
reigning alone in full sovereignty, and that in any case he 
would not have the house and instal himself in it like a 
conqueror, so long as she had not sunk to death under the 
final collapse of the ceilings. 

Amidst this retired life, Constance, haunted as she was by 
her fixed idea, had no other occupation than that of watching 
the factory, and ascertaining what went on there day by day. 
Morange, whom she had made her confidant, gave her 
information in all simplicity almost every evening, when he 
came to speak to her for a moment after leaving his office. 
She learnt everything from his lips—the successive sales of 
the shares into which the property had been divided, their 
gradual acquisition by Denis, and the fact that Beauchéne 
and herself were henceforth living on the new master’s 
liberality. Moreover, she so organised her system of espionage 
as to make the old accountant tell her unwittingly all that he 
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knew of the private life led by Denis, his wife Marthe, and 
their children, Lucien, Paul, and Hortense: all, indeed, that 
was done and said in the modest little pavilion where the 
young people, in spite of their increasing fortune, were still 
residing, evincing no ambitious haste to occupy the large 
house on the quay. They did not even seem to notice what 
scanty accommodation they had in that pavilion, whilst she 
alone dwelt in the gloomy mansion, which was so spacious 
that she seemed quite lost in it. And she was enraged, 
too, by their deference, by the tranquil way in which they 
waited for her to be no more; for she had been unable 
to make them quarrel with her, and was obliged to show 
herself grateful for the means they gave her, and to kiss 
their children, whom she hated, when they brought her 
flowers. 

Thus, months and years went by, and almost every evening, 
when Morange for a moment called on Constance, he found 
her in the same little silent salon, gowned in the same black 
dress, and stiffened into a posture of obstinate expectancy. 
Though no sign was given of destiny’s revenge, of the 
patiently hoped-for fall of misfortune upon others, she never 
seemed to doubt of her ultimate victory. On the contrary, 
when things fell more and more heavily upon her, she drew 
herself yet more erect, defying fate, buoyed up by the con- 
viction that it would at last be forced to prove that she was 
right. Thus, she remained immutable, superior to fatigue, 
and ever relying on a prodigy. 

Each evening, when Morange called during those twelve 
years, the conversation invariably began in the same way. 

‘ Nothing fresh since yesterday, dear madame ?’ 

‘No, my friend, nothing.’ 

‘ Well, the chief thing is to enjoy good health. One can 
wait for better days.’ ; 

‘Oh! nobody enjoys good health ; still one waits all the 
same.’ 

And now one evening, at the end of the twelve years, as 
Morange went in to see her, he detected that the atmosphere of 
the little drawing-room was changed, quivering as it were with 
restrained delight amidst the eternal silence. 

‘Nothing fresh since yesterday, dear madame ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my friend, there’s something fresh.’ 

‘ Something favourable I hope, then ; something pleasant 
that you have been waiting for?’ 
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‘Something that I have been waiting for—yes! What 
one knows how to wait for always comes.’ 

He looked at her in surprise, feeling almost anxious when 
he saw how altered she was, with her glittering eyes and her 
quick gestures. What fulfilment of her desires, after so many 

ears of immutable mourning, could have resuscitated her like 
that? She smiled, she breathed vigorously, as if she were 
relieved of the enormous weight which had so long crushed 
and immured her. But when he asked the cause of her great 
happiness she said : 

{I will not tell you yet, my friend. Perhaps I do wrong 
to rejoice; for everything is still very vague and doubtful. 
Only somebody told me this morning certain things, which 
I must make sure of, and think over. When I have done so 
I shall confide in you, you mayr ely on it, for I tell you every- 
thing; besides which, I shall no doubt need your help. So 
have a little patience—some evening you shall come to dinner 
with me here, and we shall have the whole evening before us 
to chat at our ease. But ah! mon Diew! if it were only true, 
if it were only the miracle at last !’ 

More than three weeks elapsed before Morange heard any- 
thing further. He saw that Constance was very thoughtful 
and very feverish, but he did not even question her, absorbed 
as he himself was in the solitary, not to say automatic, life 
which he had made for himself. He had lately completed his 
sixty-ninth year; thirty years had gone by since the death of 
his wife Valérie, more than twenty since his daughter Reine 
had joined her, and he still ever lived on in his methodi- 
cal, punctual manner, amidst the downfall of his existence. 
Never had man suffered more than he, passed through greater 
tragedies, experienced keener remorse, and withal he came and 
went in a careful, correct way, ever and ever prolonging his 
career of mediocrity, like one whom many may have forgotten, 
but whom keenness of grief has preserved. 

Nevertheless Morange had evidently sustained some internal 
damage of a nature to cause anxiety. He was lapsing into 
the most singular manias. Whilst obstinately retaining pos- 
session of the over-large flat which he had formerly occupied 
with his wife and daughter, he now lived there absolutely 
alone; for he had dismissed his servant, and did his own 
marketing, cooking, and cleaning. For ten years nobody but 
himself had been inside his rooms, and the most filthy neglect 
was suspected there. But in vain did the landlord speak of 
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repairs, he was not allowed even to cross the threshold. 
Moreover, although the old accountant, who was now white as 
snow, with a long, streaming beard, remained scrupulously 
clean of person, he wore a most wretched threadbare coat, 
which he must have spent his evenings in repairing. Such, 
too, was his maniacal, sordid avarice that he no longer spent 
a farthing on himself apart from the money which he paid for 
his bread—bread of the commonest kind, which he purchased 
every four days and ate when it was stale, in order that he 
might make it last the longer. This greatly puzzled the 
people who were acquainted with him, and never a week went 
by without the house-porter propounding the question: 
‘When a gentleman of such quiet habits earns eight thou- 
sand francs a year at his office and never spends a cent, 
what can he do with his money?’ Some folks even tried 
to reckon up the amount which Morange must be piling in 
some corner, and thought that it might perhaps run to some 
hundreds of thousands of francs. 

But more serious trouble declared itself. He was twice 
snatched away from certain death. One day, when Denis 
was returning homewards across the Grenelle bridge, he per- 
ceived Morange leaning far over the parapet, watching the 
flow of the water, and all ready to make a plunge if he had 
not been grasped by his coat-tails. The poor man, on re- 
covering his self-possession, began to laugh in his gentle way, 
and talked of having felt giddy. Then, on another occasion, 
at the works, Victor Moineaud pushed him away from some 
machinery in motion at the very moment when, as if hypno- 
tised, he was about to surrender himself to its devouring 
clutches. Then he again smiled, and acknowledged that he 
had done wrong in passing so near to the wheels. After this 
he was watched, for people came to the conclusion that he 
occasionally lost his head. If Denis retained him as chief 
accountant, this was, firstly, from a feeling of gratitude for his 
long services ; but, apart from that matter, the extraordinary 
thing was that Morange had never discharged his duties more 
ably, obstinately tracing every doubtful centime in his books, 
and displaying the greatest accuracy over the longest additions. 
Always showing a calm and restful face, as though no tempest 
had ever assailed his heart, he clung tightly to his mechanical 
life, like a discreet maniac, who, though people might not 
know’ it, ought, perhaps, to have been placed under restraint. 

-At the same time, it should be mentioned that for some few 
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years already there had been quite a big affair in Morange’s life. 
Although he was Constance’s confidant, although she had 
made him her creature by the force of her despotic will, he 
had gradually conceived the greatest affection for Denis’s 
daughter, Hortense. As this child grew up, he fancied that he 
found in her his own long-mourned daughter, Reine. She 
had recently completed her ninth year, and each time that 
Morange met her he was thrown into a state of emotion and 
adoration, the more touching since it was all a divine illusion 
on his part, for the two girls in no wise resembled each other, 
the one having been extremely dark, and the other being 
nearly fair. In spite of his terrible avarice, the accountant 
loaded Hortense with dolls and sweetmeats on every possible 
occasion ; and at last his affection for the child absorbed him 
to such a degree that Constance felt offended by it. She 
thereupon gave him to understand that whosoever was not 
entirely on her side was, in reality, against her. 

To all appearance, he made his submission ; in reality, he 
only loved the child the more for the thwarting of his passion, 
and he watched for her in order to kiss her in secret. In his 
daily intercourse with Constance, in showing apparent fidelity 
to the former mistress of the works, he now simply yielded to 
fear, like the poor weak being he was, one whom Constance 
had ever bent beneath her stern hand. The pact between 
them was an old one, it dated from that monstrous thing 
which they alone knew, that complicity of which they never 
spoke, but which bound them so closely together. 

He, with his weak, good nature, seemed from that day to 
have remained annihilated, tamed, cowed like a frightened 
animal. Since that day, too, he had learnt many other 
things, and now no secret of the house remained unknown to 
him. This was not surprising. He had been living there so 
many years. He had so often walked to and fro with his 
short, discreet, maniacal step, hearing, seeing, and surprising 
everything! However, this madman, who knew the truth and 
who remained silent—this madman, left free amidst the mys- 
terious drama enacted in the Beauchénes’ home, was gradually 
coming to a rebellious mood, particularly since he was com- 
pelled to hide himself to kiss his little friend Hortense. 
His heart growled at the thought of it, and he felt ready to 
explode should his passion be interfered with. 

All at once, one evening, Constance kept him to dinner. 
And he suspected that the hour of her revelations had come, 
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on seeing how she quivered and how erectly she carried her 
little figure, like a fighter henceforth certain of victory. 
Nevertheless, althôugh the servant left them alone after 
bringing in at one journey the whole of the frugal repast, she 
did not broach the great affair at table. She spoke of the 
factory and then of Denis and his wife Marthe, whom she 
criticised, and she was even so foolish as to declare that Hor- 
tense was badly behaved, ugly, and destitute of grace. The 
accountant, like the coward he was, listened to her, never 
daring to protest in spite of the irritation and rebellion of his 
whole being. 

‘Well, we shall see,’ she said at last,‘ when one and all 
are put back into their proper places.’ 

Then she waited until they returned to the little drawing- 
room, and the doors were shut behind them ; and it was only 
then, near the fire, amidst the deep silence of the winter 
evening, that she spoke out on the subject which she had at 
heart : 

‘As I think I have already told you, my friend, I have 
need of you. You must obtain employment at the works for 
a young man in whom I am interested. And if you desire to 
please me, you will even take him into your own office.’ 

Morange, who was seated in front of her on the other side 
of the chimney-piece, gave her a look of surprise. 

‘But I am not the master,’ he replied; ‘apply to the 
master, he will certainly do whatever you ask.’ 

‘No, I do not wish to be indebted to Denis in any way. 
Besides, that would not suit my plans. You yourself must 
recommend the young man, and take him as an assistant, 
coaching him and giving him a post under you. Come, you 
surely have the power to choose a clerk. Besides, I insist 
on it.’ 

She spoke like a sovereign, and he bowed his back, for he 
had obeyed people all his life; first his wife, then his daughter, 
and now that dethroned old queen who terrified him in spite 
of the dim feeling of rebellion which had been growing within 
him for some time past. 

‘No doubt I might take the young man on,’ he said, ‘ but 
who is he ?’ 

Constance did not immediately reply. She had turned 
towards the fire, apparently for the purpose of raising a log of 
wood with the tongs, but in reality to give herself time for 
further reflection. What good would it do to tell him every- 
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thing at once? She would some day be forced to tell it him, 
if she wished to have him entirely on her side; but there 
‘was no hurry, and she fancied that it would be skilful policy 
if at present she merely prepared the ground. 

‘He is a young man whose position has touched me, on 
account of certain recollections,’ she replied. ‘Perhaps you 
remember a girl who worked here—oh! a very long time ago, 
some thirty years at the least—a certain Norine Moineaud, 
one of old Moineaud’s daughters.’ 

Morange had hastily raised his head, and as sudden 
light flashed on his memory, he looked at Constance with 
dilated eyes. Before he could even weigh his words he let 
everything escape him in a ery of surprise: ‘ Alexandre- 
Honoré, Norine’s son, the child of Rougemont!’ 

Quite thunderstruck by those words, Constance dropped 
the tongs she was holding, and gazed into the old man's eyes, 
diving to the very depths of his soul. 

‘Ah! you know, then!’ shesaid. ‘ Whatis it you know? 
You must tell me; hide nothing. Speak! TI insist on it!’ 

What he knew? Why, he Imew everything. He spoke 
slowly and at length, as from the depths of a dream. He had 
witnessed everything, learnt everything—Norine’s trouble, the 
money given by Beauchéne to provide for her at Madame 
Bourdieu’s, the child carried to the Foundling Hospital and 
then put out to nurse at Rougemont, whence he had fled after 
stealing three hundred francs. And the old accountant was 
even aware that the young scamp, after stranding on the 
pavement of Paris, had led the vilest of lives there. 

‘ But who told you all that? Howdo you know all that?’ 
cried Constance, who felt full of anxiety. 

He waved his arm with a vague, sweeping gesture, as if 
to take in all the surrounding atmosphere, the whole house. 
He knew those things because they were things pertaining to 
the place, which people had told him of, or which he had 
guessed. He could no longer remember exactly how they 
had reached him. But he knew them all. 

‘You understand,’ said he, ‘ when one has been in a place 
for more than thirty years, things end by coming to one 
naturally. I know everything, everything.’ 

Constance started, and deep silence fell. He, with his 
eyes fixed on the embers, had sunk back into the dolorous 
past. She reflected that it was, after all, preferable that the 
position should be perfectly plain. Since he was acquainted 
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with everything, it was only needful that she, with all 
determination and bravery, should utilise him as her docile 
instrument. 

‘ Alexandre-Honoré, the child of Rougemont,’ she said. 
‘Yes! that is the young man whom I have at last found 
again. But are you also aware of the steps which I took 
twelve years ago, when I despaired of finding him, and 
actually thought him dead ?’ 

Morange nodded affirmatively, and she again went on 
speaking, relating that she had long since renounced her old 
plans, when all at once destiny had revealed itself to her. 

‘Imagine a flash of lightning!’ she exclaimed. ‘It was 
on the morning of the day when you found me so moved! 
My sister-in-law, Séraphine, who does not call on me four 
times a year, came here, to my great surprise, at ten o’clock. 
She has become very strange, as you are aware, and I did not 
at first pay any attention to the story which she began to 
relate to me—the story of a young man whom she had 
become acquainted with through some lady—an unfortunate 
young man who had been spoilt by bad company, and whom 
one might save by a little help. Then what a blow it was, 
my friend, when she all at once spoke out plainly, and told me 
of the discovery which she had made by chance. I tell you, 
it is destiny awaking and striking !’ 

The story was indeed curious. Prematurely aged though 
she was, Séraphine, amidst her growing insanity, continued 
to lead a wild, rackety life, and the strangest stories were 
related of her. A singular caprice of hers, given her own 
viciousness, was to join, as a lady patroness, a society whose 
purpose was to succour and moralise young offenders on their 
release from prison. And it was in this wise that she had 
become acquainted with Alexandre-Honoré, now a big fellow 
of two-and-thirty, who had just completed a term of six years’ 
imprisonment. He had ended by telling her his true story, 
speaking of Rougemont, naming Norine his mother, and 
relating the fruitless efforts that he had made in former years 
to discover his father, who was some immensely wealthy 
man. In the midst of it, Séraphine suddenly understood 
everything, and in particular why it was that his face had 
seemed so familiar to her. His striking resemblance to 
Beauchéne sufficed to throw a vivid light upon the question 
of his parentage. For fear of worry, she herself told him 
nothing, but as she remembered how passionately Constance 
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had at one time striven to find him, she went to her and 
-acquainted her with her discovery. | 

‘He knows nothing as yet,’ Constance explained to 
Morange. ‘My sister-in-law will simply send him here as if 
to a lady friend who will find him a good situation. It 
appears that he now asks nothing better than to work. If he 
has misconducted himself, the unhappy fellow, there have 
been many excuses for it! And, besides, I will answer for 
him as soon as he is in my hands; he will then only do asI 
tell him.’ 

All that Constance knew respecting Alexandre’s recent 
years was a story which he had concocted and retailed to 
Séraphine—a story to the effect that he owed his long term 
of imprisonment to a woman, the real culprit, whose lover 
he had been, and whom he had refused to denounce. Of 
course that imprisonment, whatever its cause, only accounted . 
for six out of the twelve years which had elapsed since his 
disappearance, and the six others, of which he said nothing, 
might conceal many an act of ignominy and crime. On the 
other hand, imprisonment at least seemed to have had a restful 
effect on him; he had emerged from his long confinement, 
calmer and keener-witted, with the intention of spoiling his life 
no longer. And cleansed, clad, and schooled by Séraphine, 
he had almost become a presentable young man. 

Morange at last looked up from the glowing embers, at 
which he had been staring so fixedly. 

‘Well, what do you want to do with him ?’ he inquired. 
‘ Does he write a decent hand ?’ 

‘Yes, his handwriting is good. No doubt, however, he 
knows very little. It is for that reason that I wish to 
entrust him to you. You will polish him up for me and 
make him conversant with everything. My desire is that in 
a year or two he should know everything about the factory, 
like a master.’ 

At that last word which enlightened him, the accountant’s 
good sense suddenly awoke. Amidst the manias which were 
wrecking his mind, he had remained a man of figures with a 
passion for arithmetical accuracy, and he protested. 

‘ Well, madame, since you wish me to assist you, pray tell 
me everything: tell me in what work we can employ this 
young man here. Really now, you surely cannot hope 
through him to regain possession of the factory, re-purchase 
the shares, and become sole owner of the place ?’ 
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Then, with the greatest logic and clearness, he showed 
how foolish such a dream would be, enumerating figures and 
fully setting forth how large a sum of money would be needed 
to indemnify Denis, who was installed in the place like a 
conqueror. 

‘Besides, dear madame, I don’t understand why you 
should take that young man rather than another. He has 
no legal rights, as you must be aware. He could never be 
anything but a stranger here, and I should prefer an intelli- 
gent, honest man, acquainted with our line of business.’ 

Constance had set to work poking the fire logs with the 
tongs. When she at last looked up she thrust her face 
towards the other’s, and said in a low voice, but violently : 
‘ Alexandre is my husband’s son, he is the heir——. He is 
not the stranger. The stranger is that Denis, that son of 
the Froments, who has robbed us of our property! You 
rend my heart; you make it bleed, my friend, by forcing me 
to tell you this.’ 

The answer she thus gave was the answer of a conserva- 
tive bourgeoise, who held that it would be more just if the 
inheritance should go to an illegitimate scion of the house 
rather than to a stranger. Doubiless the woman, the wife, 
the mother within her, bled even as she herself acknowledged, 
but she sacrificed everything to her rancour; she would 
drive the stranger away even if in doing so her own flesh 
should be lacerated. Then, too, it vaguely seemed to her 
that her husband’s son must be in some degree her own, 
since his father was likewise the father of the son to whom 
she had given birth, and who was dead. Besides, she would 
make that young fellow her son; she would direct him, she 
would compel him to be hers, to work through her and for 
her. 
‘You wish to know how I shall employ him in the place,’ 
she resumed. ‘I myself don’t know. It is evident that I 
shall not easily find the hundreds of thousands of francs 
which may be required. Your figures are accurate, and it is 
possible that we may never have the money to buy back the 
property. But, all the same, why not fight, why not try ? 
And, besides—I will admit it—suppose we are vanquished, 
well then, so much the worse for the other. For I assure 
you that if this young man will only listen to me, he will then 
become the agent of destruction, the avenger and punisher, 
implanted in the factory to wreck it!’ 

AA 
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With a gesture which summoned ruin athwart the walls, 
she finished expressing her abominable hopes. Among her 
vague plans, reared upon hate, was that of employing the 
-wretched Alexandre as a destructive weapon, whose ravages 
would bring her some relief. Should she lose all other 
battles, that would assuredly be the final one. And she had 
‘attained to this pitch of madness through the boundless 
‘despair in which the loss of her only son had plunged her, 
withered; consumed by a love which she could not content, 
then demented, perverted to the point of crime. 

' Morange shuddered when, with her stubborn fierceness, 
she concluded: ‘ For twelve years past I have been waiting 
for a stroke of destiny, and here it is! I would rather perish 
than not draw from it the last chance of good fortune which 
it brings me!’ 

This meant that Denis’s ruin was decided on, and would 

be effected if destiny were willing. And the old accountant 
could picture the disaster: innocent children struck down in 
the person of their father, a great and most unjust catastrophe, 
which made his kindly heart rise in rebellion. Would he 
allow that fresh crime to be committed without shouting 
aloud all that he knew? Doubtless the memory of the other 
crime, the first one, the monstrous buried crime about which 
they both kept silence, returned at that horrible moment and 
shone out disturbingly in his eyes, for she herself shuddered 
‘as if she could see it there, whilst with the view of mastering 
him she gazed at him fixedly. For a moment, as they peered 
into one another’s eyes, they lived once more beside the 
murderous trap, and shivered in the cold gust which rose 
from the abyss. And this time again Morange, like a poor weak 
man overpowered by a woman’s will, was vanquished, and did 
not speak. 
' “$Soitis agreed, my friend,’ she softly resumed. ‘I rely 
on you to take Alexandre, in the first place, as a clerk. You 
can see him here one evening at five o’clock, after dusk, for I 
do not wish him to know at first what interest I take in him. 
Shall we say the day after to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes, the evening of the day after to-morrow, if it pleases 
you, dear madame.’ 

On the morrow Morange displayed so much agitation that 
the wife of the door-porter of the house where he resided, a 
woman who was ever watching him, imparted her fears to her 
husband. The old gentleman was certainly going to have an 
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attack, for he had forgotten to put on his slippers when he 
came downstairs to fetch some water in the morning; and, 
besides, he went on talking to himself, and looked dreadfully 
upset. The most extraordinary incident of the day, however, 
was that after lunch Morange quite forgot himself, and was 
an hour late in returning to his office, a lack of punctuality 
which had no precedent, which, in the memory of everybody 
at the works, had never occurred before. 

As a matter of fact, Morange had been carried away as by 
a storm, and, walking straight before him, had once more 
found himself on the Grenelle bridge, where Denis had one 
day saved him from the fascination of the water. And some 
force, some impulse had carried him again to the very same 
spot, and made him lean over the same parapet, gazing, in 
‘the same way as previously, at the flowing river. Ever 
since the previous evening he had been repeating the same 
words, words which he stammered in an undertone, and which 
haunted and tortured him. ‘Would he allow that fresh 
crime to be committed without shouting aloud what he 
knew ?’ No doubt it was those words, of which he could not 
rid himself, that had made him forget to put on his slippers 
in the morning, and that had just now again dazed him to 
the point of preventing him from returning to the factory, as 
‘if he no longer recognised the entrance as he passed it. And 
if he were at present leaning over that water, had he not been 
‘impelled thither by an unconscious desire to have done with 
all his troubles, an instinctive hope of drowning the torment 
into which he was thrown by those stubbornly recurring 
words? Down below, at the bottom of the river, those words 
would at last cease; he would no longer repeat them; he 
would no longer hear them urging him to an act of energy 
for which he could not find sufficient strength. And the call 
of the water was very gentle, and it would be so pleasant to 
have to struggle no longer, to yield to destiny, like a poor 
‘soft-hearted weakling who has lived too long. 

Morange leant forward more and more, and in fancy could 
already feel the sonorous river seizing him, when a gay young 
voice in the rear recalled him to reality. | 

‘ What are you looking at, Monsieur Morange? Are there 
any big fishes there ?’ 

It was Hortense, looking extremely pretty, and tall already 
for her ten years, whom a maid was conducting on a visit 

-to some little friends at Auteuil. And when the distracted 
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accountant turned round, he remained for a moment with 
trembling hands, and eyes moist with tears, at the sight of 
that apparition, that dear angel, who had recalled him from 
so far. 

‘ What ! is it you, my pet!’ he exclaimed. ‘No, no, there 
are no big fishes. I think that they hide at the bottom 
because the water is so cold in winter. Are you going on 
a visit? You look quite beautiful in that fur-trimmed cloak !’ 

The little girl began to laugh, well pleased at being 
flattered and loved, for her old friend’s voice quivered with 
adoration. 

“Yes, yes, I am very happy; there are to be some private 
theatricals where I’m going. Oh! it is amusing to feel 
happy!’ 

She spoke those words like his own Reine might formerly 
have spoken them, and he could have gone down on his knees 
to kiss her little hands like an idol’s. 

‘But it is necessary that you should always be happy,’ he 
replied. ‘ You look so beautiful, I must really kiss you.’ 

‘Oh! you may, Monsieur Morange, I’m quite willing. 
Ah! you know the doll you gave me; her name’s Margot, 
and you have no idea how good she is. Come tosee her some 
day.’ 

"is had kissed her; and with glowing heart, ready for 
martyrdom, he watched her as she went off in the pale light 
of winter. What he had thought of would be too cowardly : 
besides, that child must be happy! 

He slowly quitted the bridge, whilst within him the 
haunting words rang out with decisive distinctness, demanding 
a reply: ‘ Would he allow that fresh crime to be committed 
without shouting aloud what he knew?’ No, no! It was 
impossible; he would speak, he would act. Nevertheless, his 
mind remained clouded, befogged. How could he speak, how 
could he act ? 

Then, to crown his extravagant conduct, utterly break- 
ing away from the habits of forty years, he no sooner returned 
to the office than, instead of immediately plunging into his 
everlasting additions, he began to write a long letter. This 
letter, which was addressed to Mathieu, recounted the whole 
affair—Alexandre’s resurrection, Constance’s plans, and the 
service which he himself had promised to render her. These 
things were set down simply as his impulse dictated, like a 
kind of confession by which he relieved his feelings. He had 
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not yet come to any positive decision as to how he should 
play the part of a justiciar, which seemed so heavy to his 
shoulders. His one purpose was to warn Mathieu in order 
that there might be two of them to decide and act. And he 
simply finished by asking the other to come to see him on 
the following evening, though not before six o’clock, as he 
desired to see Alexandre and learn how the interview passed 
off, and what Constance might require of the young man. 

The ensuing night, the ensuing day, must have been full 
of abominable torment for Morange. The doorkeeper’s wife 
recounted, later on, that the fourth-floor tenant had heard the 
old gentleman walking about overhead all through the night. 
Doors were slammed, and furniture was dragged about as if 
for a removal. It was even thought that one could detect 
cries, sobs, and the monologues of a madman addressing 
phantoms, some mysterious rendering of worship to the dead 
who haunted him. And atthe works during the day which 
followed Morange gave alarming signs of distress, of the final 
sinking of his mind into a flood of gloom. [iver darting 
troubled glances around him, he was tortured by internal 
combats, which, without the slightest motive, made him 
descend the stairs a dozen times, linger before the machinery 
in motion, and then return to his additions up above, with 
the bewildered, distracted air of one who could not find what 
he sought so painfully. When the darkness fell, about four 
o’clock on that gloomy winter day, the two clerks whom he 
had with him in his office noticed that he altogether ceased 
working. From that moment, indeed, he waited with his 
eyes fixed upon the clock, And when five o’clock struck he 
once more made sure that a certain total was correct, then 
rose and went out, leaving the ledger open, as if he meant to 
return to check the next addition. 

He followed the gallery which led to the passage connect- 
ing the workshops with the private house. The whole 
factory was at that hour lighted up, electric lamps cast the 
brightness of daylight over it, whilst the stir of work ascended 
and the walls shook amidst the rumbling of machinery. And 
all at once, before reaching the passage, Morange perceived 
the lift, the terrible cavity, the abyss of murder in which 
Blaise had met his death fourteen years previously. Sub- 
sequent to that catastrophe, and in order to prevent the like 
of it from ever occurring again, the trap had been surrounded 
by a balustrade with a gate, in such wise that a fall became 
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impossible unless one should open the gate expressly to take. 
a plunge. At that moment the trap was lowered and the gate 
was closed, and Morange, yielding to some superior force, 
bent over the cavity, shuddering. The whole scene of long 
ago rose up before him; he was again in the depths of that. 
frightful void ; he could see the crushed corpse ; and he could 
feel the gust of terror chilling him in the presence of murder, 
accepted and concealed. Since he suffered so dreadfully, 
since he could no longer sleep, since he had promised his 
dear dead ones that he would join them, why should he not 
make an end of himself? Two days previously, whilst 
leaning over the parapet of the Grenelle bridge, a desire to 
do so had taken possession of him. He merely had to lose 
his equilibrium and he would be liberated, laid to rest in the 
peaceful earth between his wife and his daughter. And, all 
at once, as if the abyss itself suggested to him the frightful 
solution for which he had been vainly groping, in his growing 
madness, for two days past, he thought that he could hear a 
voice calling him from below, the voice of Blaise, which cried : 
‘Come with the other one! Come with the other one!’ 

He started violently and drew himself erect ; decision had 
fallen on him in a lightning flash. Insane as he was, that 
appeared to him to be the one sole logical, mathematical, 
sensible solution, which would settle everything. It seemed 
to him so simple, too, that he was astonished that he had 
sought it so long. And from that moment this poor soft- 
hearted weakling, whose wretched brain was unhinged, gave 
proof of iron will and sovereign heroism, assisted by the 
clearest reasoning, the most subtle craft. 

In the first place he prepared everything, set the catch to 
prevent the trap from being sent up again in his absence, and 
also assured himself that the balustrade door opened and 
closed easily. He came and went with a light, aerial step, as 
if carried off his feet, with his eyes ever on the alert, anxious 
as he was to be neither seen nor heard. At last he extinguished 
the three electric lamps and plunged the gallery into darkness. 
From below, through the gaping cavity the stir of the working 
factory, the rumbling of the machinery ever ascended. And 
it was only then, everything being ready, that Morange turned 
into the passage to betake himself to the little drawing-room 
of the mansion. 

Constance was there waiting for him with Alexandre. 
She had given instructions for the latter to call half-an-hour 
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earlier, for she wished to confess him whilst as yet telling 
him nothing of the real position which she meant him to 
take in the house. She was not disposed to place herself all 
at once at his mercy, and had therefore simply expressed her 
willingness to give him employment in accordance with the 
recommendation of her relative, the Baroness de Lowicz. 
Nevertheless, she studied him with restrained ardour, and 
was well pleased to find that he was strong, sturdy, and 
resolute, with a hard face lighted by terrible eyes, which 
promised her an avenger. She would finish polishing him 
up, and then he would suit her perfectly. For his part, 
without plainly understanding the truth, he scented some- 
thing, divined that his fortune was at hand, and was quite 
ready to wait awhile for the certain feast, like a young wolf 
who consents to be domesticated in order that he may, later 
on, devour the whole flock at his ease. 

When Morange went in only one thing struck him, 
Alexandre’s resemblance to Beauchéne, that extraordinary 
resemblance which had already upset Constance, and which now 
sent an icy chill through the old accountant as if in purposing 
to carry out his idea he had condemned his old master. ' 

‘I was waiting for you, my friend; you are late, you who 
are so punctual as a rule,’ said Constance. 

‘Yes, there was a little work which I wished to finish. Z 

But she had merely been jesting, she felt so happy. And 
she immediately settled everything: ‘ Well, here is the 
gentleman whom I spoke about,’ she said. ‘You will begin by 

taking him with you and making him acquainted with the 
business, even if in the first instance you can merely send him 
about on commissions for you. It is understood, is it not?’ , 

‘Quite so, dear madame, I will take him with me; you 
may rely on me.’ | 

Then, as she gave Alexandre his dismissal, saying that he 
might come on the morrow, Morange offered to show him out 
by way of his office and the workshops, which were still open. 

‘In that way he will form an acquaintance with the works, 
and can come straight to me to-morrow.’ 

Constance laughed again, so fully did the accountant’s 
obligingness reassure her. 

‘That is a good idea, my friend,’ she said. ‘Thank you. 
And au revoir, monsieur ; we will take charge of your future 
if you behave sensibly.’ 

At this moment, however, she was thunderstruck by an 
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extravagant and seemingly senseless incident. Morange, 
having shown Alexandre out of the little salon, in advance 
of himself, turned round towards her with the sudden 
grimace of a madman, revealing his insanity by the distortion 
of his countenance. And in a low, familiar, sneering voice, 
he stammered in her face: ‘Ha! ha! Blaise at the bottom 
of the hole! He speaks, he has spoken to me! Ha! ha! 
the somersault! you would have the somersault! And 
you shall have it again, the somersault, the somer- 
sault ! 

Then he disappeared, following Alexandre. 

She had listened to him agape with wonder. It was all 
so unforeseen, 50 idiotic, that at first she did not understand 
it. But afterwards what a flash of light came to her! That 
which Morange had referred to was the murder yonder—the 
thing to which they had never referred, the monstrous thing 
which they had kept buried for fourteen years past, which 
their glances only had confessed, but which, all of a sudden, 
he had cast in her teeth with the grimace of a madman. 
What was the meaning of the poor fool’s diabolical rebellion, 
the dim threat which she had felt passing like a gust from an 
abyss? She turned frightfully pale, she intuitively foresaw 
some frightful revenge of destiny, that destiny which, only a 
moment previously, she had believed to be her minion. Yes, 
it was surely that. And she felt herself carried fourteen 
years backward, and she remained standing, quivering, icy 
cold, listening to the sounds which arose from the works, 
waiting for the awful thud of the fall, even as on the distant 
day when she had listened and waited for the other to be 
crushed and killed. | 

Meantime Morange, with his discreet, short step, was 
leading Alexandre away, and speaking to him in a quiet, 
good-natured voice. 

‘I must ask your pardon for going first, but I have to 
show you the way. Ob! this is a very intricate place, with 
stairs and passages whose turns and twists never end. The 
passage now turns to the left, you see.’ 

Then, on reaching the gallery where the darkness was 
complete, he affected anger in the most natural manner 
possible. 

‘Ah! well, that is just their way. They haven’t yet 
lighted up this part. The switch is at the other end. 
Fortunately I know where to step, for I have been going 
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backwards and forwards here for the last forty years. Mind! 
follow me carefully.’ 

Thereupon, at each successive step, he warned the other 
what he ought to do, guiding him along in his obliging way 
without the faintest tremor in his voice. 





‘Don’t let go of me, turn to the left——Now we merely 
have to go straight ahead. Only, wait a moment, a barrier 
intersects the gallery, and there is a gate.——There we are! 


I’m opening the gate, you hear ?—— Follow me, I'll go first.’ 

Morange quietly stepped into the void, amidst the dark- 
ness. And, without a cry, he fell. Alexandre, who was close 
in the rear, almost touching him so as not to lose him, 
certainly detected the void and the gust which followed the 
fall, as with sudden horror the flooring failed beneath 
them ; but force of motion carried him on, he stepped forward 
in his turn, howled and likewise fell, head over heels. Both 
were smashed below, both killed at once. True, Morange 
still breathed for a few seconds. Alexandre, for his part, 
lay with his skull broken to pieces and his brains scattered 
on the very spot where Blaise had been picked up. 

Horrible was the stupefaction when those bodies were 
found there. Nobody could explain the catastrophe. Morange 
carried off his secret, the reason for that savage act of justice 
which he had accomplished according to the chance sug- 
gestions of his dementia. Perhaps he had wished to punish 
Constance, perhaps he had desired to repair the old wrong: 
Denis long since stricken in the person of his brother, and 
now saved for the sake of his daughter Hortense, who would 
live happily with Margot, the pretty doll who was so good. 
By suppressing the criminal instrument the old accountant 
had indeed averted the possibility of a fresh crime. Swayed 
by his fixed idea, however, he had doubtless never 
reasoned that cataclysmic deed of justice, which was above 
reason, and which passed by with the impassive savagery of 
a death-dealing hurricane. 

At the works there was but one opinion, Morange had 
assuredly been mad; and he alone could have caused the 
accident, particularly as it was impossible to account, other- 
wise than by an act of madness, for the extinguishing of the 
lights, the opening of the balustrade-door, and the plunge 
into the cavity which he knew to be there, and into which 
had followed him the unfortunate young man his companion. 
Moreover, the accountant’s madness was no longer doubted 
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by anybody a few days later, when the door-keeper of his 
house related his final eccentricities, and a commissary 
of police went to search his rooms. He had been mad, mad 
enough to be placed in confinement. : 

To begin, nobody had ever seen a flat in such an extra- 
ordinary condition: the kitchen a perfect stable, the drawing- 
room ina state of utter abandonment with its Louis XIV. 
furniture grey with dust, and the dining-room all topsy-turvy, 
the old oak tables and chairs being piled up against the 
window as if to shut out every ray of light, though nobody 
could tell why. The only properly kept room was that in 
which Reine had formerly slept, which was as clean as a 
sanctuary, with its pitch pine furniture as bright as if it had 
been polished every day. But the apartment in which 
Morange’s madness became unmistakably manifest was his 
own bedchamber, which he had turned into a museum of 
souvenirs, covering its walls with photographs of his wife 
and daughter. Above a table there, the wall facing the 
window quite disappeared from view, for a sort of little 
chapel had been set up, decked with a multitude of portraits. 
In the centre were photographs of Valérie and Reine, both of 
them at twenty years of age, so that they looked like twin 
sisters; whilst symmetrically disposed all around was an 
extraordinary number of other portraits, again showing 
Valérie and Reine, now as children, now as girls, and now as 
women, in every sori of position, too, and every kind of toilet. 
And below them on the table, like an offering on an altar, 
was found more than one hundred thousand francs, in gold 
and silver and even copper; indeed, the whole fortune which 
Morange had been saving up for several years by eating only 
dry bread, like a pauper. 

At last, then, one knew what he had done with his savings ; 
he had given them to his dead wife and daughter, who had re- 
mained his will, passion, and ambition. Haunted by remorse 
at having killed them whilst dreaming of making them rich, 
he reserved for them that money which they had so keenly 
desired, and which they would have spent with so much 
ardour. It was still and ever for them that he earned it, and 
he took it to them, lavished it upon them, never devoting 
even a tithe of it to any egotistical pleasure, absorbed as he 
was in his vision-fraught worship and eager to pacify and 
cheer their spirits. And the whole neighbourhood gossiped 
endlessly about the old mad gentleman who had let himself 
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die of wretchedness by the side ofa perfect treasure, piled coin 
by coin upon a table, and for twenty years past tendered to the 
portraits of his wife and daughter, even as flowers might have 
been offered to their memory. 

About six o’clock, when Mathieu reached the works, he 
found the place terrified by the catastrophe. Ever since the 
morning he had been rendered anxious by Morange’s letter, 
which had greatly surprised and worried him with that 
extraordinary story of Alexandre turning up once more, being 
welcomed by Constance, and introduced by her into the esta- 
blishment. Plain as was the greater part of the letter, it. 
contained some singularly incoherent passages, and darted 
from one point to another with incomprehensible suddenness. 
Mathieu had read it three times, indulging on each occasion 
in fresh hypotheses of a gloomier and gloomier nature ; for 
the more he reflected, the more did the affair seem to him to be 
fraught with menace. Then, on reaching the rendezvous 
appointed by Morange, he found himself in presence of those 
bleeding bodies which Victor Moineaud had just picked up and 
laid out side by side! Silent, chilled to his bones, Mathieu 
listened to his son Denis, who had hastened up to tell him 
of the unexplainable misfortune, the two men falling one atop 
of the other, first the old mad accountant, and then the young 
fellow whom nobody knew and who seemed to have dropped 
from heaven. < 

Mathieu, for his part, had immediately recognised Alexan- 
dre, and if, pale and terrified, he kept silent on the subject, it 
was because he desired to take nobody, not even his son, into 
his confidence, given the fresh suppositions, the frightful sup- 
positions, which now arose in his mind from out of all the 
darkness. He listened with growing anxiety to the enumera- 
tion of the few points which were certain: the extinguishing 
of the electric lights in the gallery and the opening of the 
balustrade door, which was always kept closed and could only 
have been opened by some habitué, since, to turn the handle, 
one had to press a secret spring which kept it from moving. 
And, all at once, as Victor Moineaud pointed out that the old 
man had certainly been the first to fall, since one of the young 
man’s legs had been stretched across his stomach, Mathieu 
was carried fourteen years backward. He remembered old 
Moineaud picking up Blaise on the very spot where Victor, 
the son, had just picked up Morange and Alexandre. Blaise! 
At the thought of his dead boy fresh light came to Mathieu, a 
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i l suspicion blazed up amidst the terrible obscurity in 
eee he had been pecotig, aril doubting. And, thereupon, 
leaving Denis to settle everything down below, he decided to 
see Constance. | : 

Up above, however, when Mathieu was on the point of 
turning into the communicating passage, he paused once more, 
this time near the lift. It was there, fourteen years previously, 
that Morange, finding the trap open, had gone down to warn 
and chide the workmen, whilst Constance, according to her 
own account, had quietly returned into the house, at the very 
moment when Blaise, coming from the other end of the dim 
gallery, plunged into the gulf. Everybody had eventually 
accepted that narrative as being accurate, but Mathieu now 
felt that it was mendacious. He could recall various glances, 
various words, various spells of silence; and sudden certainty 
came upon him, a certainty based on all the petty things which 
he had not then understood, but which now assumed the most 
frightful significance. Yes,it was certain, even though round 
it there hovered the monstrous vagueness of silent crimes, 
cowardly crimes, over which a shadow of horrible mystery 
always lurks. Moreover, it explained the sequel, those two 
bodies lying below, as far, that is, as logical reasoning can 
explain a madman’s action with all its gaps and mysterious- 
ness. Nevertheless, Mathieu still strove to doubt; before 
anything else he wished to see Constance. 

Showing a waxy pallor, she had remained erect, motion- 
less, in the middle of her little drawing-room. The waiting 
of fourteen years previously had begun once more, lasting on 
and on, and filling her with such anxiety that she held her 
breath the better to listen. Nothing, no stir, no sound of 
footsteps, had yet ascended from the works. What could be 
happening then? Was the hateful thing, the dreaded thing, 
merely a nightmare after all? Yet Morange had really 
sneered in her face, she had fully understood him. Had not 
a howl, the thud of a fall, just reached her ears? And now, 
had not the rumbling of the machinery ceased? It was 
death, the factory silent, chilled and lost for her. All at once 
her heart ceased beating as she detected a sound of footsteps 
drawing nearer and nearer with increased rapidity. The door 
opened, and it was Mathieu who came in. 

She recoiled, livid, as at the sight ofa ghost. He, O God! 
Why he? How was it he was there? Ofall the messengers 
of misfortune he was the one whom she had least expected, 
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Had the dead son risen before her she would not have shud- 
dered more dreadfully than she did at this apparition of the 
father. 

She did not speak. He simply said: ‘They made the 
plunge, they are both dead—like Blaise.’ 

Then, though she still said nothing, she looked at him. 
For a moment their eyes met. And in her glance he read 
everything: the murder was begun afresh, effected, con- 
summated. Over yonder lay the bodies, dead, one atop of 
the other. 

‘ Wretched woman, to what monstrous perversity have you 
fallen! And how much blood there is upon you!’ 

By an effort of supreme pride Constance was able to draw 
herself up and even increase her stature, still wishing to 
conquer, and cry aloud that she was indeed the murderess, 
that she had always thwarted him and would ever do so. 
But Mathieu was already overwhelming her with a final 
revelation. 

“You don’t know, then, that that ruffian, Alexandre, was 
one of the murderers of your friend, Madame Angelin, the 
poor woman who was robbed and strangled one winter 
afternoon. I compassionately hid that from you. But he 
would now be at the galleys had I spoken out! And if I 
were to speak to-day you would be there too!’ 

That was the hatchet-stroke. She did not speak, but 
dropped, all ofa lump, upon the carpet, like a tree which has 
been felled. This time her defeat was complete; destiny, 
which she awaited, had turned against her and thrown her to 
the ground. A mother the less, perverted by the love which 
she had set on her one child, a mother duped, robbed and 
maddened, who had glided into murder amidst the dementia 
born of inconsolable motherliness! And now she lay there, 
stretched out, scraggy and withered, poisoned by the affection 
which she had been unable to bestow. 

Mathieu became anxious, and summoned the old servant, 
who, after procuring assistance, carried her mistress.to her 
bed and then undressed her. Meantime, as Constance gave 
no sign of life, seized as she was by one of those fainting fits 
which often left her quite breathless, Mathieu himself went 
for Boutan, and meeting him just as he was returning home 
for dinner, was luckily able to bring him back at once. 

Boutan, who was now nearly seventy-two, and was quietly 
spending his last years in serene cheerfulness, born of his 
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hope in life, had virtually ceased practising, only attending a 
very few old patients, his friends. However, he did not refuse 
Mathieu’s request. When he had examined Constance he 
made a gesture of hopelessless, the meaning of which was so 
plain that Mathieu, his anxiety increasing, bethought himself 
of trying to find Beauchéne in order that the latter might, at 
least, be present if his wife should die. But the old servant, 
on being questioned, began by raising her arms to heaven. 
She did not know where Monsieur might be, Monsieur never 
left any address. At last, feeling frightened herself, she made 
‘up her mind to hasten to the abode of the two women, aunt 
and niece, with whom Beauchéne spent the greater part of his 
time. She knew their address perfectly well, as her mistress 
had even sent her thither in pressing emergencies. But she 
‘learnt that the ladies had gone with Monsieur to Nice for a 
holiday; whereupon, not desiring to return without some 
member of the family, she was seized on her way back with 
the fine idea of calling on Monsieur’s sister, the Baroness de 
Lowicz, whom she brought, almost by force, in her cab. 

It was in vain that Boutan attempted treatment. When 
Constance opened her eyes again, she looked at him fixedly, 
recognised him, no doubt, and then lowered her eyelids. 
And from that moment she obstinately refused to reply to 
any question that was put to her. She must have heard and 
have known that people were there, trying to succour her. But 
she would have none of their succour, she was stubbornly 
intent on dying, on giving no further sign of life. Neither 
did she raise her eyelids, nor did her lips part again. It was 
as if she had already quitted the world amidst the mute 
agony of her defeat. 

That evening Seraphine’s manner was extremely strange. 
She reeked of ether, for she drank ether now. When she 
heard of the two-fold ‘ accident,’ the death of Morange and that 
of Alexandre, which had brought on Constance’s cardiacal 
attack, she simply gave an insane grin, a kind of involuntary 
snigger, and stammered: ‘Ah! that’s funny.’ 

Though she removed neither her hat nor her gloves, she 
installed herself in an armchair, where she sat waiting, with 
her eyes wide open and staring straight before her—those 
brown eyes flecked with gold, whose living light was all that 
she had retained of her massacred beauty. At sixty-two she 
looked like a centenarian ; her bold, insolent face was ravined, 
as it were, by her stormy life, and the glow of her sun-like 
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hair had been extinguished by a shower of ashes. And time 
went on, midnight approached, and she was still there, near 
that death-bed of which she seemed to be ignorant, in that 
quivering chamber where she forgot herself, similar to a mere 
thing, apparently no longer even knowing why she had been 
brought thither. 

Mathieu and Boutan had been unwilling to retire. Since 
Monsieur was at Nice in the company of those ladies, the 
aunt and the niece, they decided to spend the night there in 
order that Constance might not be left alone with the old 
servant. And towards midnight, whilst they were chatting 
together in undertones, they were suddenly stupefied at hearing 
Séraphine raise her voice, after preserving silence for three 
hours. | | 

‘He is dead, you know,’ said she. 

Who was dead? At last they understood that she referred 
to Dr. Gaude. The celebrated surgeon had, indeed, been 
found in his consulting-room, struck down by sudden death, 
the cause of which was not clearly known. In fact, the 
strangest, the most horrible and tragical stories were current 
on the subject. According to one of them a patient had 
wrecked vengeance on the doctor; and Mathieu, full of 
emotion, recalled that one day, long ago, Séraphine herself 
had suggested that all Gaude’s unhappy patients ought to 
band themselves together and put an end to him. 

When Séraphine perceived that Mathieu was gazing at her, 
as in a nightmare, moved by the shuddering silence of that 
death-watch, she once more grinned like a lunatic, and said : 
‘He is dead, we were all there!’ 

It was insane, improbable, impossible; and yet was it 
true or was it false? A cold, terrifying quiver swept by, 
the icy quiver of mystery, of that which one knows not, which 
one will never know. 

Boutan leant towards Mathieu and whispered in his ear: 
‘She will be raving mad and shut up in a padded cell before 
a week is over.’ And, indeed, a week later the Baroness de 
Lowicz was wearing a straight waistcoat. In her case 
Dr. Gaude’s treatment had led to absolute insanity. 

Mathieu and Boutan watched beside Constance until 
daybreak. She never opened her lips, nor raised her eyelids. 
As the sun rose up, she turned towards the wall, and then 
she died. 
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XXII 


Sqinn more years passed, and Mathieu was already sixty- 
eight and Marianne sixty-five, when amidst the increasing 
good fortune which they owed to their faith in life, and their 
long courageous hopefulness, a last battle, the most dolorous 
of their existence, almost struck them down and sent them 
to the grave, despairing and inconsolable. 

One evening Marianne went to bed, quivering, utterly 
distracted. Quite a rending was taking place in the family. 
A disastrous and hateful quarrel had set the mill, where 
Grégoire reigned supreme, against the farm, which was 
managed by Gervais and Claire. And Ambroise, on being 
selected as arbiter, had fanned the flames by judging the 
affair in a purely business way from his Paris counting-house, 
without taking into account the various passions which were 
kindled. 

It was on returning from a secret application to Ambroise, 
prompted by a maternal longing for peace, that Marianne 
had taken to her bed, wounded to the heart, and terrified by 
the thought of the future. Ambroise had received her 
roughly, almost brutally, and she had gone back home in a 
state of intense anguish, feeling as if her own flesh were 
lacerated by the quarrelling of her ungrateful sons. And 
she had kept her bed, begging Mathieu to say nothing, and 
explaining that a doctor’s services would be useless, since 
she did not suffer from any malady. She was fading away, 
however, as he could well detect; she was day by day taking 
leave of him, carried off by her bitter grief. Was it possible 
that all those loving and well loved children, who had grown 
up under their care and their caresses, who had become the 
joy and pride of their victory, all those children born of their 
love, united in their fidelity, a sacred brotherly, sisterly 
battalion gathered close around them, was it possible that 
they should now disband and desperately seek to destroy one 
another? If so, it was true, then, that the more a family 
increases, the greater is the harvest of ingratitude. And 
still more accurate became the saying, that to judge of any 
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human being’s happiness or unhappiness in life, one must 
wait until he be dead. 

‘Ah!’ said Mathieu, as he sat near Marianne’s bed, 
holding her feverish hand, ‘to think of it! To have 
struggled so much, and to have triumphed so much, and then 
to encounter this supreme grief, which will bring us more 
pain than all the others. Decidedly it is true that one must 
continue battling until one’s last breath, and that happiness 
is only to be won by suffering and tears. We must still hope, 
still triumph, and conquer and live.’ 

Marianne, however, had lost all courage, and seemed to be 
overwhelmed. | 

‘No,’ said she, ‘I have no energy left me, I am van- 
quished. I was always able to heal the wounds which came 
from without, but this wound comes from my own blood ; my 
blood pours forth within me and stifles me. All our work is 
destroyed. Our joy, our health, our strength, have at the 
last day become mere lies.’ 

Then Mathieu, whom her grievous fears of a disaster 
gained, went off to weep in the adjoining room, already 
picturing his wife dead and himself in utter solitude. 

It was with reference to Lepailleur’s moorland, the plots 
intersecting the Chantebled estate, that the wretched quarrel 
had broken out between the mill and the farm. For many 
years already, the romantic, ivy-covered old mill, with its 
ancient mossy wheel, had ceased to exist. Grégoire, at last 
putting his father’s ideas into execution, had thrown it down to 
replace it bya large steam mill, with spacious meal-stores which 
a light railway-line connected with Janville station. And he 
himself, since he had been making a big fortune—for all the 
wheat of the district was now sent to him—had greatly 
changed, with nothing of his youthful turbulence left save à 
quick temper, which his wife Thérèse, with her brave, loving 
heart, alone could somewhat calm. On a score of occasions 
he had almost broken off all relations with his father-in-law 
Lepailleur, who certainly abused his seventy years. Though 
the old miller, in spite of all his prophecies of ruin, had been 
unable to prevent the building of the new establishment, he 
none the less sneered and jeered at it, exasperated as he “ras 
it having been in the wrong. He had, in fact, been beaten for 
ihe second time. Not only did the prodigious crops of Chante- 
dled disprove his theory of the bankruptcy of the earth, that: 
fillainous earth in which, like an obstinate peasant weary of 
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i eager for speedy fortune, he asserted nothing more 
tr ee ; but a bat mill of his, which he had so dis- 
dained, was born as it were afresh, growing to a gigantic size, 
and becoming in his son-in-law’s hands an instrument of 
great wealth. . . 

The worst was that Lepailleur so stubbornly lived on, ex- 
periencing continual defeats, but never willing to acknowledge 
that he was beaten. One sole delight remained to him, the 
promise given and kept by Grégoire that he would not sell the 
moorland enclosure to the farm. The old man had even 
prevailed on him to leave it uncultivated, and the sight of 
that sterile tract intersecting the wavy greenery of the 
beautiful estate of Chantebled, like a spot of desolation, well 
pleased his spiteful nature. He was often to be seen strolling 
there, like an old king of the stones and the brambles, draw- 
ing up his tall, scraggy figure as if he were quite proud of 
the poverty of that soil. In going thither one of his objects 
doubtless was to find a pretext for a quarrel; for it was he 
who in the course of one of these promenades, when he 
displayed such provoking insolence, discovered an encroach- 
ment on the part of the farm—an encroachment which his 
comments magnified to such a degree that disastrous conse- 
quences seemed probable. As it was, all the happiness of 
the Froments was for a time destroyed. 

In business matters Grégoire invariably showed the 
rough impulsiveness of a man of sanguine temperament, 
obstinately determined to part with no fraction of his rights. 
When his father-in-law told him that the farm had impu- 
dently cleared some seven acres of his moorland, with the 
intention no doubt of carrying this fine robbery even further, 
if it were not promptly stopped, Grégoire at once decided to 
inquire into the matter, declaring that he would not tolerate 
any invasion of that sort. The misfortune then was that no 
boundary stones could be found. Thus, the people of the 
farm might assert that they had made a mistake in all good 
faith, or even that they had remained within their limits. 
But Lepailleur ragefully maintained the contrary, entered 
into particulars, and traced what he declared to be the proper 
frontier line with his stick, swearing that within a few inches 
it was absolutely correct. However, matters went altogether 
from bad to worse after an interview between the brothers, 
Gervais and Grégoire, in the course of which the latter lost 
his temper and indulged in unpardonable language. On the 
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morrow, too, he began an action-at-law, to which Gervais 
replied by threatening that he would not send another grain 
of corn to be ground at the mill. And this rupture of business 
relations meant serious consequences for the mill, which 
really owed its prosperity to the custom of Chantebled. 

From that moment matters grew worse each day, and 
conciliation soon seemed to be out of the question; for 
Ambroise, on being solicited to find a-basis of agreement, 
became in his turn impassioned, and even ended by enraging 
both parties. Thus the hateful ravages of that fratricidal 
war were increased: there were now three brothers up in 
arms against one another. And did not this forebode the 
end of everything; might not this destructive fury gain the 
whole family, overwhelming it as with a blast of folly and 
hatred after so many years of sterling good sense and strong 
and healthy affection ? 

Mathieu naturally tried to intervene. But at the very 
outset he felt that if he should fail, if his paternal authority 
should be disregarded, the disaster would become irreparable. 
Without renouncing the struggle, he therefore waited for 
some opportunity which he might turn to good account. At 
the same time, each successive day of discord increased his 
anxiety. It was really all his own life-work, the little people 
which had sprung from him, the little kingdom which he had 
founded under the benevolent sun, that was threatened with 
sudden ruin. A work such as this can only live by force of 
love. The love which created it can alone perpetuate it; it 
crumbles as soon as the bond of fraternal solidarity-is broken. 
Thus it seemed to Mathieu that instead of leaving his work 
behind him in full florescence of kindliness, joy, and vigour, 
he would see it cast to the ground in fragments, soiled, and 
dead even before he were dead himself. Yet what a fruitful 
and prosperous work had hitherto been that estate of Chante- 
bled, whose overflowing fertility increased at each successive: 
harvest; and that mill too, so enlarged and so flourishing, 
which was the outcome of his own inspiring suggestions, to 
say nothing of the prodigious fortunes which his conquering 
sons had acquired in Paris! Yet it was all this admirable 
work, which faith in life had created, that a fratricidal on- 
slaught upon life was about to destroy ! 

One evening, in the mournful gloaming of one of the last 
days of September, the couch on which Marianne lay dying 
of silent grief was, by her desire, rolled to the window, 
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Charlotte alone nursed her, and of all her sons she had but 
the last one, Benjamin, beside her in the now over-spacious 
house which had replaced the old shooting-box. Since the 
family had been at war she had kept the doors closed, intent 
on opening them only to her children when they became 
reconciled, if they should then seek to make her happy by 
coming to embrace one another beneath her roof. But she 
virtually despaired of that sole cure for her grief, the only joy 
that would make her live again. | 

That evening, as Mathieu came to sit beside her, and they 
lingered there hand in hand according to their wont, they 
did not at first speak, but gazed straight before them at the 
spreading plain; at the estate, whose interminable fields 
blended with the mist far away; at the mill yonder on the 
banks of the Yeuse, with its tall, smoking chimney; and at 
Paris itself on the horizon, where a tawny cloud was rising 
as from the huge furnace of some forge. 

The minutes slowly passed away. During the afternoon 
Mathieu had taken a long walk in the direction of the farms 
of Mareuil and Lillebonne, in the hope of quieting his torment 
by physical fatigue. And in a low voice, as if speaking to 
himself, he at last said: 

‘The ploughing could not take place under better con- 
ditions. Yonder on the plateau the quality of the soil has 
been much improved by the recent methods of cultivation ; 
and here, too, on the slopes, the sandy soil has been greatly 
enriched by the new distribution of the springs which Gervais 
devised. The estate has almost doubled in value since it has 
been in his hands and Claire’s. There is no break in the 
prosperity ; labour yields unlimited victory.’ 

‘What is the good of it if there is no more love?’ 
murmured Marianne. 

‘Then, too,’ continued Mathieu, after a pause, ‘I went 
down to the Yeuse, and from a distance I saw that Grégoire 
had received the new machine which Denis has just built for 
him. It was being unloaded in the yard. It seems that it 
imparts a certain movement to the mill-stones, which saves a 
good third of the power needed. With such appliances the 
earth may produce seas of corn for innumerable nations—they 
will all have bread. And that mill-engine, with its regular 
breath and motion, will produce fresh wealth also.’ 

‘What use is it if people hate one another?’ Marianne 
exclaimed, ~ a = ~ 
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At this Mathieu dropped the subject. But, in accordance 
with a resolution which he had formed during his walk, he 
told his wife that he meant to go to Paris on the morrow. 
And on noticing her surprise, he pretended that he wished to 
see to a certain business matter, the settlement of an old 
account. But the truth was, that he could no longer endure 
the spectacle of his wife’s lingering agony, which brought 
him so much suffering. He wished to act, to make a supreme 
effort at reconciliation. 

At ten o’clock on the following morning, when Mathieu 

alighted from the train at the Paris terminus, he drove direct 
to the factory at Grenelle. Before everything else he wished 
to see Denis, who had hitherto taken no part in the quarrel. 
For a long time now, indeed ever since Constance’s death, Denis 
had been installed in the house on the quay with his wife 
Marthe and their three children. This occupation of the 
luxurious dwelling set apart for the master had been like a 
final entry into possession, with respect to the whole works. 
True, Beauchéne had lived several years longer, but his name 
no longer figured in that of thefirm. He had surrendered his 
last shred of interest in the business for an annuity ; and at 
last one evening it was learnt that he had died that day, 
struck down by an attack of apoplexy after an over-copious 
lunch, at the residence of his lady friends, the aunt and the 
niece. He had previously been sinking into a state of second 
childhood, the outcome of his life of fast and furious pleasure. 
And this, then, was the end of the egotistical debauchee, ever 
going from bad to worse, and finally swept into the gutter. 
- “Why! what good wind has blown you here ?’ cried Denis 
gaily, when he perceived his father. ‘Have you come to 
lunch? I’m still a bachelor, you know; for it is only next 
Monday that I shall go to fetch Marthe and the children from 
Dieppe, where they have spent a delightful September.’ 

Then, on hearing that his mother was ailing, even in 
danger, he became serious and anxious. 

“Mamma ill, and in danger! You amaze me. I thought 
she was simply troubled with some little indisposition. But 
come, father, what is really the matter? Are you hiding 
something? Is something worrying you?’ 

Thereupon he listened to the plain and detailed statement 
which Mathieu felt obliged to make to him. And he was 
deeply moved by it, as if the dread of the catastrophe which it 
foreshadowed would henceforth upset his life. ‘What!’ 
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he angrily exclaimed, ‘my brothers are up to these fine pranks 
with ane idiotic iene I knew that they did not get 
on’ well together. I had heard of things which saddened me, 
but I never imagined that matters had gone so far, and that 
you and mamma were so affected that you had shut yourselves 
up and were dying of it all! But things must be set to 
rights! One must see Ambroise at once. Let us go and 
lunch with him, and finish the whole business.’ 

Before starting he had a few orders to give, so Mathieu 
went down to wait for him in the factory yard. And there, 
during the ten minutes which he spent walking about dreamily, 
all the distant past arose before his eyes. He could see him- 
self a mere clerk, crossing that courtyard every morning on 
his arrival from Jauville, with thirty sous for his lunch in his 
pocket. The spot had remained much the same ; there was the 
central building, with its big clock, the workshops and the 
sheds, quite a little town of grey structures, surmounted by 
two lofty chimneys, which were ever smoking. True, his son 
had enlarged this city of toil; the stretch of ground bordered 
by the Rue de la Fédération and the Boulevard de Grenelle 
had been utilised for the erection of other buildings. And 
facing the quay there still stood the large brick house with 
dressings of white stone, of which Constance had been so 
proud, and where, with the mien of some queen of industry, 
she had received her friends in her little salon hung with 
yellow silk. Eight hundred men now worked in the place; 
the ground quivered with the ceaselesstrepidation of machinery; 
the establishment had grown to be the most important of its 
kind in Paris, the one whence came the finest agricultural 
appliances, the most powerful mechanical workers of the soil. 
And it was his, Mathieu’s, son whom fortune had made prince 
of that branch of industry, and it was his daughter-in-law 
who, with her three strong, healthy children near her, received 
her friends in the little salon hung with yellow silk. 

As Mathieu, moved by his recollections, glanced towards 
the right, towards the pavilion where he had dwelt with 
Marianne, and where Gervais had been born, an old workman 
who passed, lifted his cap to him, saying, ‘Good day, Mon- 
sieur Froment.’ 

Mathieu thereupon recognised Victor Moineaud, now 
fifty-five years old, and aged and wrecked by labour to 
even a greater degree than his father had been at the time 
when mother Moineaud had come to offer the Monster her 
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children’s young lives. Entering the works at sixteen years 
of age, Victor, like his father, had spent forty years between 
the forge and the anvil. It was iniquitous destiny beginning 
afresh: the most crushing toil falling upon a beast of burden, 
the son hebetated after the father, ground to death under the 
millstones of wretchedness and injustice. 

‘Good day, Victor,’ said Mathieu, ‘are you well?’ 

‘Oh, I’m no longer young, Monsieur Froment,’ the other 
replied. ‘I shall soon have to look somewhere for a hole to 
lie in. Still, I hope it won’t be under an omnibus.’ 

He alluded to the death of his father, who had finally been 
‘picked up under an omnibus in the Rue de Grenelle, with his 
skull split and both his legs broken. 

‘But after all,’ resumed Victor, ‘ one may as well die that 
way as any other! It’s even quicker. The old man was 
lucky in having Norine and Cécile to look after him. If it 
hadn’t been for them, it’s starvation that would have killed 
him, not an omnibus.’ 

’ Mathieu interrupted. ‘Are Norine and Cécile well?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes, Monsieur Froment. Leastways, as far as I know, 
for, as you can understand, we don’t often see one another. 
Them and me, that’s about all that’s left out of our lot; for 
Irma won’t have anything more to do with us since she’s 
become one of the-toffs. Euphrasie was lucky enough to die, 
and that brigand Alfred disappeared, which was real relief, I 
assure you; for I feared that I should be seeing him at the 
galleys. And I was really pleased when I had some news of 

‘Norine and Cécile lately. Norine is older than Iam, you know ; 
she will soon be sixty. But she was always strong, and her 
boy, it seems, looks after her. Both she and Cécile still 
work; yes, Cécile still lives on, though one used to think that 
a fillip would have killed her. It’s a pretty home, that one of 
theirs; two mothers for a big lad of whom they’ve made a 
decent fellow.’ 

Mathieu nodded approvingly, and then remarked: ‘ But 
you yourself, Victor, had boys and girls who must now in 
their turn be fathers and mothers.’ 

The old workman waved his hand vaguely. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I had eight, one more than my father. 
They’ve all gone off, and they are fathers and mothers in their 
turn, as you say, Monsieur Froment. It’s all chance, you 
know ; one has to live. There are some of them who certainly 
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don’t eat white bread, ah! that they don’t! And the question 
is whether, when my arms fail me, I shall find one to take me 
in, as Norine and Cécile took my father. But when every- 
thing’s said, what can you expect? It’s all seed of poverty, it 
can’t grow well, or yield anything good.’ 

For a moment he remained silent ; then resuming his walk 
towards the works, with bent, weary back and hanging hands, 
dented by toil, he said: ‘ Au revoir, Monsieur Froment.’ 

‘Au revoir, Victor,’ Mathieu answered in a kindly tone. 

Having given his orders, Denis now came to join his 
father, and proposed to him that they should go on foot to the 
Avenue d’Antin. On the way he warned him that they 
would certainly find Ambroise alone, for his wife and four 
children were still at Dieppe, where, indeed, the two sisters- 
in-law, Andrée and Marthe, had spent the season together. 

In a period of ten years, Ambroise’s fortune had increased 
tenfold. Though he was barely five-and-forty, he reigned 
over the Paris market. With his spirit of enterprise, he had 
greatly enlarged the business left him by old Du Hordel, 
transforming it into a really universal comptoir, through 
which passed merchandise from all parts of the world. 
Frontiers did not exist for Ambroise, he enriched himself with 
the spoils of the earth, particularly striving to extract from the 
colonies all the wealth they were able to yield, and carrying 
on his operations with such triumphant audacity, such keen 
perception, that the most hazardous of his campaigns ended 
victoriously. 

A man of this stamp, whose fruitful activity was ever 
winning battles, was certain to devour the idle, impotent 
Séguins. In the downfall of their fortune, the dispersal of the 
home and family, he had carved a share for himself by secur- 
ing possession of the house in the Avenue d’Antin. Séguin 
himself had not resided there for years, he had thought it 
original to live at his club, where he secured accommodation 
after he and his wife had separated by consent. Two of the 
children had also gone off; Gaston, now a major in the army, 
was on duty in a distant garrison town, and Lucie was clois- 
tered in an Ursuline convent. Thus, Valentine, left to her- 
self and feeling very dreary, no longer able, moreover, to keep 
up the establishment on a proper footing, in her turn quitted 
the mansion for a cheerful and elegant little flat on the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, where she finished her life as a very 


devout old lady, presiding over a society for providing poor 
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mothers with baby-linen, and thus devoting herself to the 
children of others—she who had not known how to bring up 
her own. And, in this wise, Ambroise had simply had to take 
possession of the empty mansion, which was heavily mort- 
gaged, to such an extent, indeed, that when the Séguins died 
their heirs would certainly be owing him money. 

Many were the recollections which awoke when Mathieu, 
accompanied by Denis, entered that princely mansion of the 
Avenue d’Antin! There, as at the factory, he could see 
himself arriving in poverty, as a needy tenant begging his 
landlord to repair a roof, in order that the rain might no longer 
pour down on the four children, whom, with culpable im- 
providence, he already had to provide for. There, facing the 
avenue, was the sumptuous Renaissance facade with eight 
lofty windows on each of its upper floors; there, inside, was 
the hall, all bronze and marble, conducting to the spacious 
ground-floor reception-rooms which a winter garden prolonged ; 
and there, up above, occupying all the central part of the first 
floor, was Séguin’s former ‘ cabinet,’ the vast apartment with 
lofty windows of old stained glass. Mathieu could well re- 
member that room with its profuse and amusing display of 
‘antiquities,’ old brocades, old goldsmith’s ware and old pot- 
tery, and its richly bound books, and its famous modern 
pewters. And he remembered it also at a later date, in the 
abandonment to which it had fallen, the aspect of ruin which 
it had assumed, covered, as it was, with grey dust which be- 
spoke the slow crumbling of the home. And now he found 
it once more superb and cheerful, renovated with healthier and 
more substantial luxury by Ambroise, who had put masons 
and joiners and upholsterers into it for a period of three 
months. The whole mansion now lived afresh, more luxurious 
than ever, filled at winter-time with sounds of festivity, en- 
livened by the laughter of four happy children, and the blaze 
of a living fortune which effort and conquest ever renewed. 
And it was no longer Séguin, the idler, the artisan of nothing- 
ness, whom Mathieu came to see there, it was his own son 
Ambroise, a man of creative energy, whose victory had been 
sought by the very forces of life, which had made him triumph 
there, installed him as the master in the home of the van- 
quished. 

When Mathieu and Denis arrived Ambroise was absent, 
but was expected home for lunch. They waited for him, 
and as the former again crossed the ante-room the better to 
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judge of some new arrangements that had been made, he 
was surprised at being stopped by a lady who was sitting 
there patiently, and whom he had not previously noticed. 

«I see that Monsieur Froment does not recognise me,’ she 
said. 

Mathieu made a vague gesture. The woman had a tall, 
plump figure, and was certainly more than sixty years of age; 
but she evidently took care of her person, and had a smiling 
mien, with a long, full face and almost venerable white hair. 
One might have taken her for some worthy, well-to-do pro- 
vincial bourgeoise in full dress. | 

‘Céleste,’ said she, ‘Céleste, Madame Séguin’s former 
maid.’ 

Thereupon he fully recognised her, but hid his stupe- 
faction at finding her so fortunately circumstanced at the 
close of her career. He had imagined that she was buried in 
some sewer. 

In a gay, placid way she proceeded to recount her happi- 
ness: ‘Oh! I am very pleased,’ she said; ‘I had retired to 
Rougemont, my birth-place, and I ended by there marrying a 
retired naval officer, who has a very comfortable pension, not 
to speak of a little fortune which his first wife left him. As 
he has two big sons, I ventured to recommend the younger 
one to Monsieur Ambroise, who was kind enough to take him 
into his counting-house. And so I have profited by my first 
journey to Paris since then to come and give Monsieur 
Ambroise my best thanks.’ | 

She did not say how she had managed to marry the 
retired naval officer; how she had originally been a servant in 
his household, and how she had hastened his first wife’s death 
in order to marry him. All things considered, however, she 
rendered him very happy, and even rid him of his sons, who 
aes in his way, thanks to the relations she had kept up in 

aris. 

She continued smiling like a worthy woman, whose 
feelings softened at the recollection of the past. ‘You can 
have no idea how pleased I felt when I saw you pass just 
now, Monsieur Froment,’ she resumed. ‘Ah! it was a long 
time ago that I first had the honour of seeing you here! You 
remember La Couteau, don’t you? She was always com- 
plaining, was she not? But she is very well pleased now ; she 
and her husband have retired to a pretty little house of their 
own, with some little savings which they live on very 
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quietly. She is no longer young, but she has buried a good 
many in her time, and she’ll bury more before she has 
finished! For instance, Madame Menoux—you must surely 
remember Madame Menoux, the little haberdasher close by— 
well, there was a woman now who never had any luck! She 
lost her second child, and she lost that big fellow, her 
husband, whom she was so fond of, and she herself died of 
grief six months afterwards. I did at one time think of taking 
her to Rougemont, where the air is so good for one’s health. 
There are old folks of ninety living there. Take La Couteau, 
for instance, she will live as long as she likes! Oh! yes, it 
is a very pleasant part indeed, a perfect paradise.’ . 

At these words the abominable Rougemont, the cruel 
Rougemont, arose before Mathieu’s eyes, rearing its peaceful 
steeple above the low plain, with its cemetery paved with 
little Parisians, where wild flowers bloomed and hid the 
victims of so many murders. 

But Céleste was rattling on again, saying: ‘ You remem- 
ber Madame Bourdieu whom you used to know in the Rue de 
Miromesnil ; she died very near our village on some property 
where she went to live when she gave up business, a good 
many years ago. She was luckier than her colleague La 
Rouche, who was far too good-natured with people: You 
must have read about her case in the newspapers, she was 
sent to prison with a medical man named Sarraille.’ 

‘La Rouche! Sarraille!’ Yes, Mathieu had certainly 
read the trial of those two social pests, who were fated to 
meet at last in their work of iniquity. And what an echo 
did those names awaken in the past: Valérie Morange! Reine 
Morange! Already in the factory yard Mathieu had fancied 
he could see the shadow of Morange gliding past him—the 
punctual, timid, soft-hearted accountant, whom misfortune 
and insanity had carried off into the darkness. And sud- 
denly the unhappy man here again appeared to Mathieu, like 
a wandering phantom, the restless victim of all the imbecile 
ambition, all the desperate craving for pleasure which ani- 
mated the period; a poor, weak, mediocre being, so cruelly 
punished for the crimes of others, that he was doubtless 
unable to sleep in the tomb into which he had flung himself, 
bleeding, with broken limbs. And before Mathieu’s eyes 
there likewise passed the spectre of Séraphine, with the fierce 
and pain-fraught face of one who is racked and killed by 
insatiate desire. 
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‘Well, excuse me for having ventured to stop you, 

Monsieur Froment,’ Céleste concluded ; ‘but I am very, very 
leased at having met you again.’ 

He was still, isoking at her; and as he quitted her he 

said, with the indulgence born of his optimism: ‘May you 

keep happy since youare happy. Happiness must know what 

it does.’ 

Nevertheless, Mathieu remained disturbed, as he thought of 
the apparent injustice of impassive nature. The memory of 
his Marianne, struck down by such deep grief, pining away 
through the impious quarrels of her sons, returned to him. 
And as Ambroise at last came in and gaily embraced him, 
after receiving Céleste’s thanks, he felt a thrill of anguish, for 
the decisive moment which would save or wreck the family 
was now at hand. | 

Indeed, Denis, after inviting himself and Mathieu to 
lunch, promptly plunged into the subject. 

‘We are not here for the mere pleasure of lunching with 
you,’ said he; ‘mamma is ill, did you know it ?’ 

‘Till?’ said Ambroise. ‘Not seriously ill ?’ 

‘ Yes, very ill, in danger. And are you aware that she 
has been ill like this ever since she came to speak to you 
about the quarrel between Grégoire and Gervais, when it 
seems that you treated her very roughly.’ 

‘TI treated her roughly? We simply talked business, and 
perhaps I spoke to her like a business man, a little bluntly.’ 

Then Ambroise turned towards Mathieu, who was waiting, 
pale and silent: ‘Is it true, father, that mamma is ill and 
causes you anxiety ?’ 

And as his father replied with a long affirmative nod, he 
gave vent to his emotion, even as Denis had done at the 
works, immediately on learning the truth. 

‘But dash it all,’ he said; ‘this affair is becoming quite 
idiotic! In my opinion Grégoire is right and Gervais wrong. 
Only I don’t care a fig about that; they must make it up at 
once, so that poor mamma may not have another moment’s 
suffering. But then, why did you shut yourselves up? 
Why did you not let us know how grieved you were? Every- 
one would have reflected and understood things.’ 

Then, all at once, Ambroise embraced his father with 
that promptness of decision which he displayed to such happy 
Bee business as soon as ever a ray of light illumined 

is mind. 
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‘After all, father,’ said he, ‘you are the cleverest ; you 
understand things and foresee them. Even if Grégoire were 
within his rights in bringing an action against Gervais, it 
would be idiotic for him to do so, because, far above any 
petty private interest, there is the interest of all of us, the 
interest of the family, which is to remain united, compact, 
and unattackable, if it desires to continue invincible. Our 
sovereign strength lies in our union And so it’s simple 
enough. We will lunch as quickly as possible and take the 
first train. We shall go, Denis and I, to Chantebled with 
you. Peace must be concluded this evening. I will see to it.’ 

Laughing, and well pleased to find his own feelings shared 
by his two sons, Mathieu returned Ambroise’s embrace. And 
whilst waiting for lunch to be served, they went down to see 
the winter garden, which was being enlarged for some fêtes 
which Ambroise wished to give. He took pleasure in adding 
to the magnificence of the mansion, and in reigning there 
with princely pomp. At lunch he apologised for only offering 
his father and brother a bachelor’s pot-luck, though, truth to 
tell, the fare was excellent. Indeed, whenever Andrée and 
the children absented themselves, Ambroise still kept a good 
cook to minister to his needs, for he held the cuisine of 
restaurants in horror. 

‘Well, for my part,’ said Denis, ‘I go to a restaurant for 
my meals; for since Marthe and all the others have been at 
Dieppe, I have virtually shut up the house.’ 

‘You are a wise man, you see,’ Ambroise answered, with 
quiet frankness. ‘For my part, as you are aware, I am an 
enjoyer. Now, make haste and drink your coffee, and we will 
start.’ 

They reached Janville by the two o’clock train. Their 
plan was to repair to Chantebled in the first instance, in 
order that Ambroise and Denis might begin by talking to 
Gervais, who was of a gentler nature than Grégoire, and with 
whom they thought they might devise some means of con- 
ciliation. Then they intended to betake themselves to the 
mill, lecture Grégoire, and impose on him such peace condi- 
tions as they might have agreed upon. As they drew nearer 
and nearer to the farm, however, the difficulties of their 
undertaking appeared to them, and seemed to increase in 
magnitude. An arrangement would not be arrived at so 
easily as they had at first imagined. So they girded their 
loins in readiness for a hard battle. © 
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“Suppose we begin by going to see mamma,’ Denis 
Be ee ‘We Soul = and embrace her, and that would 
give us some courage.” 

Ambroise deemed the idea an excellent one. ‘ Yes, let us 
go by all means, particularly as mamma has always been a, 
good councillor. She must have some idea.’ 

They climbed to the first floor of the house, to the spacious 
room where Marianne spent her days on a couch beside the 
window. And to their stupefaction they found her seated on 
that couch with Grégoire standing by her and holding both 
her hands, whilst on the other side were Gervais and Claire, 
laughing softly. 

‘Why! what is this?’ exclaimed Ambroise in amazement. 
‘The work is done !’ 

‘ And we who despaired of being able to accomplish it!’ 
declared Denis, with a gesture of bewilderment. 

Mathieu was equally stupefied and delighted, and on 
noticing the surprise occasioned by the arrival of the two big 
brothers from Paris, he proceeded to explain the position. 

‘I went to Paris this morning to fetch them,’ he said, 
‘and I’ve brought them here to reconcile us all!’ 

A joyous peal of laughter resounded. The big brothers 
were too late! Neither their wisdom nor their diplomacy 
had been needed. They themselves made merry over it, 
feeling the while greatly relieved that the victory should have 
been won without any battle. 

Marianne, whose eyes were moist, and who felt divinely 
happy, so happy that she seemed already well again, simply 
replied. to Mathieu: ‘You see, my friend, it’s done. But as 
yet I know nothing further. Grégoire came here and kissed 
me, and wished me to send for Gervais and Claire at once. 
Then, of his own accord, he told them that they were all three 
mad in causing me such grief, and that they ought to come 
to an understanding together. Thereupon they kissed one 
another. And now it’s done; it’s all over.’ 

But Grégoire gaily intervened. ‘Wait a moment; just 
listen ; I cut too fine a figure in the story as mamma relates 
it, and I must tell you the truth. I wasn’t the first to desire 
the reconciliation; the first was my wife, Thérése. She has 
a good sterling heart and the very brains of a mule, in such 
wise that whenever she is determined on anything I always 
have to do it in the end. Well, yesterday evening we had a 
bit of a quarrel, for she had heard, I don’t know how, that 
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mamma was ill with grief. And this pained her, and she 
tried to prove to me how stupid the quarrel was, for we 
should all of us lose by it. This morning she began again, 
and of course she convinced me, more particularly as, with the 
thought of poor mamma lying ill through our fault, I had 
hardly slept all night. But Father Lepailleur still had to be 
convinced, and Thérése undertook to do that also. She even 
hit upon something extraordinary, so that the old man might 
imagine that he was the conqueror of conquerors. She per- . 
suaded him at last to sell you that terrible enclosure at such 
an insane price that he will be able to shout “ victory ! ” over 
all the house-tops.’ 

Then turning to his brother and sister, Grégoire added, in 
a jocular tone: ‘My dear Gervais, my dear Claire, let your- 
selves be robbed, I beg of you. The peace of my home is 
at stake. Give my father-in-law the last joy of believing that 
he alone has always been in the right, and that we have never 
been anything but fools.’ er 

‘Oh! as much money as he likes,’ replied Gervais, 
laughing. ‘Besides, that enclosure has always been a dishonour 
for the estate, streaking it with stones and brambles, like a 
nasty sore. We have long dreamt of seeing the property 
spotless, with its crops waving without a break under the sun. 
And Chantebled is rich enough to pay for its glory.’ 

Thus the affair was settled. The wheat of the farm would 
return to the mill to be ground, and the mother would get 
well again. It was the force of life, the need of love, the 
union necessary for the whole family if it were to continue 
victorious, that had imposed true brotherliness on the sons, 
who for a moment had been foolish enough to destroy their 
power by assailing one another. | 

The delight of finding themselves once more together 
there, Denis, Ambroise, Gervais, Grégoire, the four big 
brothers, and Claire, the big sister, all reconciled and again 
invincible, increased when Charlotte arrived, bringing with 
her the other three daughters, Louise, Madeleine, and Marthe, 
who had married‘and settled in the district. Louise, having 
heard that her mother was ill, had gone to fetch her sisters, 
in order that they might repair to Chantebled together. And 
what a hearty laugh there was when the procession entered ! 

‘Let them all come!’ cried Ambroise, in a jocular way. 
‘Let’s have the family complete, a real meeting of the great 
privy council. You see, mamma, you must get well at once; 
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the whole of your court is at your knees, and unanimously 
decides that it can no longer allow you to have even a 
headache.’ 

‘Then, as Benjamin put in an appearance the very last, 
behind the three sisters, the laughter broke out afresh. 

‘And to think that we were forgetting Benjamin!’ 
Mathieu exclaimed. : 

‘Come, little one, come and kiss me in your turn,’ said 
Marianne affectionately, in a low voice. ‘The others jest 
because you are the last of the brood. But if I spoil you 
that only concerns ourselves, does it not? Tell them that 
you spent the morning with me, and that if you went out for 
a walk it was because I wished you to do so.’ 

Benjamin smiled with a gentle and rather sad expression. 
‘But I was downstairs, mamma; I saw them go up one after 
the other. I waited for them all to kiss, before coming up in 
my turn.’ 

He was already one-and-twenty and extremely handsome, 
with a bright face, large brown eyes, long curly hair, and a 
frizzy, downy beard. Though he had never been ill, his 
mother would have it that he was weak, and insisted on 
coddling him. All of them, moreover, were very fond of him, 
both for his grace of person and the gentle charm of his 
disposition. He had grown up in a kind of dream, full of a 
desire which he could not put into words, ever seeking the 
unknown, something which he knew not, did not possess. 
And when his parents saw that he had no taste for any pro- 
fession, and that even the idea of marrying did not appeal to 
him, they evinced no anger, but, on the contrary, they 
secretly plotted to keep this son, their last-born, life’s final 
gift, to themselves. Had they not surrendered all the others ? 
Would they not be forgiven for yielding to the egotism of 
love by reserving one for themselves, one who would be theirs 
entirely, who would never marry, or toil and moil, but would 
merely live beside them and love them, and be loved in 
return? This was the dream of their old age, the share 
which, in return for long fruitfulness, they would have liked 
to snatch from devouring life, which, though it gives one 
everything, yet takes everything away. 

‘Oh! just listen, Benjamin,’ Ambroise suddenly resumed ; 
‘you are interested in our brave Nicolas, I know. Would 
you like to have some news of him? I heard from him only 
the day before yesterday. And it’s right that I should speak 
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of him, since he’s the only one of the brood, as mamma puts 
it, who cannot be here.’ 

Benjamin at once became quite excited, asking: ‘Is it 
true? Has he written to you? What does he say? What 
is he doing ?’ 

He could never think without emotion of Nicolas’s de- 
parture for Senegal. He was twelve years old at that 
time, and nearly nine years had gone by since then, yet 
the scene, with that eternal farewell, that flight, as it were, 
into as infinite of time and hope, was ever present in his 
mind. 

‘You know that I have business relations with Nicolas,’ 
resumed Ambroise. ‘Oh! if we had but a few fellows as 
intelligent and courageous as he is in our colonies, we should 
soon rake in all the scattered wealth of those virgin lands. 
Well, Nicolas, as you are aware, went to Senegal with Lis- 
beth, who was the very companion and helpmate he needed. 
Thanks to the few thousand francs which they possessed 
between them, they soon established a prosperous business ; 
but I divined that the field was still too small for them, and 
that they dreamt of clearing and conquering a larger expanse. 
And now, all at once, Nicolas writes to me that he is starting 
for the Soudan, the valley of the Niger, which has only lately 
been opened. He is taking his wife and his four children 
with him, and they are all going off to conquer as fortune 
may will it, like valiant pioneers beset by the idea of founding 
a new world. I confess that it amazes me, for itis a very 
hazardous enterprise. But all the same one must admit that 
our Nicolas is a very plucky fellow, and one can’t help admir- 
ing his great energy and faith in thus setting out for an 
almost unknown region, fully convinced that he will subject 
and populate it.’ 

Silence fell. A great gust seemed to have swept by, the 
gust of the infinite coming from the far away mysterious 
virgin plains. And the family could picture that young 
fellow, one of themselves, going off through the deserts, 
carrying the good seed of humanity under the spreading sky 
into unknown climes. 

‘Ah!’ said Benjamin softly, his eyes dilating and gazing 
far, far away as if to the world’s end; ‘ah! he’s happy, for 
he sees other rivers, and other forests, and other suns than 
ours!’ Fos 

But Marianne shuddered. ‘No, no, my boy,’ said she ; 

ce 
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‘there are no other rivers than the Yeuse, no other forests 
but our woods of Lillebonne, no other sun but that of 
Chantebled. Come and kiss me again—let us all kiss once 
more, and I shall get well, and we shall never be parted 
again.’ 

: The laughter began afresh with the embraces. It was a 
great day, a day of victory, the most decisive victory which 
the family had ever won by refusing to let discord destroy it. 
Henceforth it would be invincible. : 

At twilight, on the evening of that day, Mathieu and 
Marianne again found themselves, as on the previous even- 
ing, hand in hand near the window whence they could see 
the estate stretching to the horizon ; that horizon behind 
which arose the breath of Paris, the tawny cloud of its 
gigantic forge. But how little did that serene evening 
resemble the other, and how great was their present felicity, 
their trust in the goodness of their work. 

‘Do you feel better?’ Mathieu asked his wife; ‘do you 
feel your strength returning? does your heart beat more 
freely ? 

‘Oh! my friend, I feel cured; I was only pining with 
grief. To-morrow I shall be strong.’ 

Then Mathieu sank into a deep reverie, as he sat there 
face to face with his conquest—that estate which spread out 
under the setting sun. And again, as in the morning, did 
recollections crowd upon him; he remembered a morn- 
ing more than forty years previously when he had left 
Marianne, with thirty sous in her purse, in the little tumble- 
down shooting-box on the verge of the woods. They lived 
there on next to nothing; they owed money, they typified 
gay improvidence with the four little mouths which they 
already had to feed, those children who had sprung from their 
love, their faith in life. 

Then he recalled his return home at night time, the three 
hundred francs, a month’s salary, which he had carried in 
his pocket, the calculations which he had made, the cowardly 
anxiety which he had felt, disturbed as he was by the 
poisonous egotism which he had encountered in Paris. There 
were the Beauchénes, with their factory, and their only son, 
Maurice, whom they were bringing up to be a future prince, 
the Beauchénes, who had prophesied to him that he and his 
wife and their troop of children could only expect a life of 
black misery, and death in a garret, There were also the 
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Séguins, then his landlords, who had shown him their 
millions, and their magnificent mansion, full of treasures, 
crushing him the while, treating him with derisive pity 
because he did not behave sensibly like themselves, who were 
content with having but two children, a boy anda girl. And 
even those poor Moranges had talked to him of giving a royal 
dowry to their one daughter Reine, dreaming at that time of 
an appointment that would bring in twelve thousand franes a 
year, and full of contempt for the misery which a numerous 
family entails. And then the very Lepailleurs, the people of 
the mill, had evinced distrust because there were twelve francs 
owing to them for milk and eggs; for it*had seemed to them 
doubtful whether a bourgeois, insane enough to have so many 
children, could possibly pay his debts. Ah! the views of the 
others had then appeared to be correct; he had repeated to 
himself that he would never have a factory, nor a mansion, 
nor even a mill, and that in all probability he would never 
earn twelve thousand francs a year. The others had every- 
thing and he nothing. The others, the rich, were sensible, 
and did not burden themselves with offspring ; whereas he, 
the poor man, already had more children than he could pro- 
vide for. What madness it had seemed to be! 

But forty years had rolled away, and behold his madness 
was wisdom! He had conquered by his divine improvidence ; 
the poor man had vanquished the wealthy. He had placed 
his trust in the future, and now the whole harvest was gar- 
nered. The Beauchéne factory was his through his son 
Denis; the Séguins’ mansion was his through his son 
Ambroise; the Lepailleurs’ mill was his through his son 
Grégoire. Tragical, even excessive punishment, had blown 
those sorry Moranges away in a tempest of blood and in- 
sanity. And other social wastage had swept by and rolled into 
the gutter ; Séraphine, the useless creature, had succumbed 
to her passions; the Moineauds had been dispersed, annihi- 
lated by their poisonous environment. And he, Mathieu, 
and Marianne alone remained erect, face to face with that 
estate of Chantebled, which they had conquered from the 
Séguins, and where their children, Gervais and Claire, at 
present reigned, prolonging the dynasty of their race. This 
was their kingdom; as far as the eye could see the fields 
spread out with wondrous fertility under the sun’s farewell, 
proclaiming the battles, the heroic creative labour of their 
lives. There was their work, there was what they had 
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produced, whether in the realm of animate or inanimate 
nature, thanks to the power of love within them, and their 
energy of will. By love, and resolution, and action, they had 
created a world. 

‘Look, look!’ murmured Mathieu, waving his arm,’ all 
that has sprung from us, and we must continue to love, we 
must-continue to be happy, in order that it may all live.’ 

‘Ah!’ Marianne gaily replied, ‘it will live for ever now, 
since we have all become reconciled and united amidst our 
victory.’ 

Victory! yes,:it was the natural, necessary victory that is 
reaped by the numerous family! Thanks to numbers, they 
had ended by invading every sphere and possessing every- 
thing. Fruitfulness was the invincible, sovereign conqueress. 
Yet.their conquest had not been meditated and planned ; ever 
serenely loyal in their dealings with others, they owed it 
simply to the fulfilment of duty throughout their long years 
of toil, And they now stood before it hand in hand, like 
heroic figures, glorious because they had ever been good and 
strong, because they had created abundantly, because they 
had given abundance of joy, and health, and hope to the 
world amidst all the everlasting struggles and the everlasting 
tears. 


XXIII 


Anp Mathieu and Marianne lived more than a score of years 
longer, and Mathieu was ninety years old and Marianne 
eighty-seven, when their three eldest sons, Denis, Ambroise, 
and Gervais, ever erect beside them, planned that they would 
celebrate their diamond wedding, the seventieth anniversary 
of their marriage, by a féte at which they would assemble all 
the members of the family at Chantebled. 

It was no little affair. When they had drawn up a com- 
plete list, they found that one hundred and fifty-eight children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren had sprung from 
Mathieu and Marianne, without counting a few little ones of 
a fourth generation. By adding to the above those who had 
married into the family as husbands and wives they would be 
three hundred in number. And where at the farm could they 
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find a room large enough for the huge‘table of the patriarchal 
feast that they dreamt of ? The anniversary fell on June 2, 
and the spring that year was one of incomparable mildness 
and beauty. So they decided that they would lunch out of 
doors, and place the tables in front of the old pavilion, on the 
large lawn, enclosed by curtains of superb elms and hornbeams, 
which gave the spot the aspect of a huge hall of verdure. 
There they would be at home, on the very breast of the 
beneficent earth, under the central and now gigantic oak, 
planted by the two ancestors, whose blessed fruitfulness the 
whole swarming progeny was about to celebrate. 

Thus the festival was settled and organised amidst a great 
impulse of love and joy. All were eager to take part in it, 
all hastened to the triumphal gathering, from the white- 
haired old men to the urchins who still sucked their thumbs. 
And the broad blue sky and the flaming sun were bent on 
participating in it also, as well as the whole estate, the 
streaming springs and the fields in flower, giving promise of 
bounteous harvests. Magnificent looked the huge horse-shoe 
table set out amidst the grass, with handsome china and 
snowy Cloths which the sunbeams flecked athwart the foliage. 
The august pair, the father and mother, were to sit side by 
side, in the centre, under the oak tree. It was decided also 
that the other couples. should not be separated, that it would 
be charming to place them side by side according to the gene- 
ration they belonged to. But as for the young folks, the 
youths and maidens, the urchins and the little girls, they, it 
was thought, might well be left to seat themselves as their 
fancy listed. 

Early in the morning those bidden to the feast began to 
arrive in bands; the dispersed family returned to the common 
nest, swooping down upon it from the four points of the com- 
pass. But alas! death’s scythe had been at work, and there 
were many who could not come. Departed ones slept, each 
year more numerous, in the peaceful, flowery, Janville ceme- 
tery. Near Rose and Blaise, who had been the first to. 
depart, others had gone thither to sleep the eternal sleep, each 
time carrying away a little more of the family’s heart, and 
making of that sacred spot a place of worship and eternal 
souvenir. First Charlotte, after long illness, had joined 
Blaise, happy in leaving Berthe to replace her beside Mathieu 
and Marianne, who were heart-stricken by her death, as if 
indeed they were for the second time*losing their dear son. 
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Afterwards their daughter Claire had likewise departed from 
them, leaving the farm to her husband Fréderic and her 
brother Gervais, who likewise had become a widower during 
the ensuing year. Then, too, Mathieu and Marianne had 
lost their son Grégoire, the master of the mill, whose widow 
Thérèse still ruled there amidst a numerous progeny. And 
again they had to mourn another of their daughters, the 
kind-hearted Marguerite, Dr. Chambouvet’s wife, who sickened 
and died, through having sheltered a poor workman’s little 
children, who were affected with croup. And the other 
losses could no longer be counted: among them were some 
who had married into the family, wives and husbands, and 
there were in particular many children, the tithe that death 
always exacts, those who are struck down by the storms 
which sweep over the human crop, all the dear little ones for 
whom the living weep, and who sanctify the ground in which 
they rest. 

But if the dear departed yonder slept in deepest silence, 
how gay was the uproar and how great the victory of life that 
morning along the roads which led to Chantebled! The 
number of those who were born surpassed that of those who 
died. From each that departed, a whole florescence of living 
beings seemed to blossom forth. They sprang up in dozens 
from the ground where their forerunners had laid themselves 
to sleep when weary of their work. And they flocked to 
Chantebled from every side, even as swallows return at spring 
to revivify their old nests, filling the blue sky with the joy of 
their return. Outside the farm, vehicles were ever setting down 
fresh families with troops of children, whose sea of fair heads 
was always expanding. Great-grandfathers with snowy hair 
came leading little ones who could scarcely toddle. There were 
very nice-looking old ladies whom young girls of dazzling fresh- 
ness assisted to alight. There were mothers expecting the 
arrival of other babes, and fathers to whom the charming idea, 
had occurred of inviting their daughters’ affianced lovers. And 
they were all related, they had all sprung from a common 
ancestry, they were all mingled in an inextricable tangle, 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, fathers-in-law, mothers-in- 
law, brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, sons, daughters, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins, of every possible degree, down to the 
fourth generation. And they were all one family ; one sole 
little nation, assembling in joy and pride to celebrate that 
diamond wedding, the rare prodigious nuptials of two heroic 
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creatures whom life had glorified and from whom all had 
sprung! And what an epic, what a Biblical numbering of 
that people suggested itself! How even name all those who 
entered the farm, how simply set forth their names, their 
ages, their degree of relationship, the health, the strength, 
and the hope that they had brought into the world! 

Before everybody else there were those of the farm itself, 
all those who had been born and who had grown up there. 
Gervais, now sixty-two, was helped by his two eldest sons, 
Léon and Henri, who between them had ten children ; whilst 
his three daughters, Mathilde, Léontine, and Julienne, who 
were married in the district, in like way numbered between 
them twelve. Then Frédéric, Claire’s husband, who was five 
years older than Gervais, had surrendered his post as a faithful 
lieutenant to his son Joseph, whilst his daughters Angéle and 
Lucile, as well as a second son Jules, also helped on the farm, 
the four supplying a troop of fifteen children, some of them 
boys and some girls. 

Then, of all those who came from without, the mill 
claimed the first place. Thérése, Grégoire’s widow, arrived 
with her offspring, her son Robert, who now managed the 
mill under her control, and her three daughters, Geneviéve, 
Aline, and Natalie, followed by quite a train of children, ten 
belonging to the daughters and four to Robert. Next came 
Louise, notary Mazaud’s wife, and Madeleine, architect 
Herbette’s wife, followed by Dr. Chambouvet, who had lost 
his wife, the good Marguerite. And here again were three 
valiant companies: in the first four daughters, of whom 
Colette was the eldest ; in the second, five sons with Hilary 
at the head of them ; and in the third, a son and daughter 
only, Sébastien and Christine ; the whole, however, forming 
quite an army, for there were twenty of Mathieu’s great- 
grandchildren in the rear. 

But Paris arrived on the scene with Denis and his wife 
Marthe, who headed a grand cortége. Denis, now nearly 
seventy, and a great-grandfather through his daughters 
Hortense and Marcelle, had enjoyed the happy rest which 
follows accomplished labour ever since he had handed his 
works over to his eldest sons Lucien and Paul, who were both 
men of more than forty, and whose own sons were already on 
the road to every sort of fortune. And what with the mother 
and father, the four children, the fifteen grandchildren and 
the three great-grandchildren, two of whom were yet in 
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swaddling clothes, this was really an invading tribe packed 
‘into five vehicles. . , ; 

Then the final entry was that of the little nation which 
had sprung from Ambroise, who to his great grief had early 
lost his wife Andrée. His was such a green old age that at 
sixty-seven he still directed his business, in which his sons 
Léonce and Charles remained simple employés like his sons- 
in-law—the husbands of his daughters, Pauline and Sophie— 
who trembled before him, uncontested king that he remained, 
obeyed by one and all, grandfather of seven big-bearded young 
men and nine strong young women, through four of whom he 
had become a great-grandfather even before his elder, the 
wise Denis. For this troop six carriages were required. And 
the défilé lasted two hours, and the farm was soon full of a 
happy, laughing throng, holiday-making in the bright June 
sunlight. 

Mathieu and Marianne had not yet put in an appearance. 
Ambroise, who was the grand master of the ceremonies that 
day, had made them promise to remain in their room, like 
sovereigns hidden from their people, until he should go to 
fetch them. He desired that they should appear in all 
solemnity. And when he made up his mind to summon 
them, the whole nation being assembled together, he found 
his brother Benjamin on the threshold of the house defending 
the door like a bodyguard. 

He, Benjamin, had remained the one idler, the one un- 
fruitful scion of that swarming tribe, which had toiled and 
multiplied so prodigiously. Now three and forty years of age, 
without a wife and without children, he lived it seemed solely 
for the joy of the old home, as a companion to his father and a 
passionate worshipper of his mother, who with the egotism of 
love had set themselves upon keeping him for themselves 
alone. At first they had not been opposed to his marrying, 
but when they had seen him refuse one match after another, 
they had secretly felt great delight. Nevertheless, as years 
rolled by, some unacknowledged remorse had come to them 
amid their happiness at having him beside them like some 
hoarded treasure, the delight of an avaricious old age, following 
a life of prodigality. Did not their Benjamin suffer at having 
been thus monopolised, shut up for their sole pleasure 
within the four walls of their house? He had at all times 
displayed an anxious dreaminess, his eyes had ever sought 
far-away things, the unknown land where perfect satisfaction 
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dwelt, yonder, behind the horizon. And now that age was 
stealing upon him his torment seemed to increase, as if he 
were in despair at finding himself unable to try the possi- 
bilities of the unknown, before he ended a useless life devoid 
of happiness. 

However, Benjamin moved away from the door, Ambroise 
gave his orders, and Mathieu and Marianne appeared upon 
the verdant lawn in the sunlight. An acclamation, merry 
laughter, affectionate clapping of hands greeted them. The 
gay excited throng, the whole swarming family cried aloud: 
‘Long live the Father! Long live the Mother! Long life, 
long life to the Father and the Mother!’ 

At ninety years of age Mathieu was still very upright and 
slim, closely buttoned in a black frock-coat like a young 
bridegroom. Over his bare head fell a snowy fleece, for after 
long wearing his hair cut quite short he had now in a final 
impulse of coquetry allowed it to grow, so that it seemed 
like the renouveau of an old but vigorous tree. Age might 
have withered and worn and wrinkled his face, but he still 
retained the eyes of his young days, large lustrous eyes, at 
once smiling and pensive, which still bespoke a man of 
thought and action, one who was very simple, very gay, and very 
good-hearted. And Marianne at eighty-seven years of age also 
held herself very upright in her light bridal gown, still strong 
and still showing some of the healthy beauty of other days. 
With hair white like Mathieu’s, and softened face, illumined 
as by a last glow under her silky tresses, she resembled one of 
those sacred marbles whose features time has ravined, with- 
out, however, being able to efface from them the tranquil 
splendour of life. She seemed, indeed, like some fruitful 
Cybele, retaining all firmness of contour, and living anew in 
the broad daylight with gentle good humour sparkling in her 
large black eyes. 

Arm in arm, close to one another, like a worthy couple 
who had come from afar, who had walked on side by side 
without ever parting for seventy long years, Mathieu and 
Marianne smiled with tears of joy in their eyes at the whole 
swarming family which had sprung from their love, and 
which still acclaimed them : 

‘Long live the Father! Long live the Mother! Long 
life, long life to the Father and the Mother ! ’ 

Then came the ceremony of reciting a compliment and 
offering a bouquet. A fair-haired little girl named Rose, five 
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years of age, had been entrusted with this duty. She had 
been chosen because she was the eldest child of the fourth 
generation. She was the daughter of Angeline, who was the 
daughter of Berthe, who was the daughter of Charlotte, wife 
of Blaise. And when the two ancestors saw her approach 
them with her big bouquet, their emotion increased, happy 
tears again gathered in their eyes, and recollections faltered 
on their lips: ‘Oh! our little Rose! Our Blaise, our 
Charlotte !’ 

All the past revived before them. The name of Rose had 
been given to the child in memory of the other long-mourned 
Rose, who had been the first to leave them, and who slept 
yonder in the little cemetery. There in his turn had Blaise 
been laid, and thither Charlotte had followed them. Then 
Berthe, Blaise’s daughter, who had married Philippe Havard, 
had given birth to Angeline. And, later, Angeline, having 
married Georges Delmas, had given birth to Rose. Berthe 
and Philippe Havard, Angeline and Georges Delmas stood 
behind the child. Andshe represented one and all, the dead, 
the living, the whole flourishing line, its many griefs, its 
many joys, all the valiant toil of creation, all the river of life 
that it typified, for everything ended in her, dear, frail, fair- 
haired angel, with eyes bright like the dawn, in whose depths 
the future sparkled. 

‘Oh! our Rose! our Rose!’ 

With a big bouquet between her little hands Rose had 
stepped forward. She had been learning a very fine compli- 
ment for a fortnight past, and that very morning she had 
recited it to her mother without making a single mistake. 
But when she found herself there among all these people 
she could not recollect a word of it. Still that did not 
trouble her, she was already a very bold little damsel, and 
she frankly dropped her bouquet and sprang at the necks of 
Mathieu and Marianne, exclaiming in her shrill, flute-like 
voice: ‘ Grandpapa, grandmamma, it’s your fête, and I kiss 
you with all my heart!’ 

And that suited everybody remarkably well. They even 
found it far better than any compliment. Laughter and 
clapping of hands and acclamations again arose. Then they 
forthwith began to take their seats at table. 

This, however, was quite an affair, so large was the horse- 
shoe table spread out under the oak on the short, freshly cut 
grass. First Mathieu and Marianne, still arm-in-arm, went 
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ceremoniously to seat themselves in the contre with their 
backs towards the trunk of the great tree. On Mathieu’s 
left, Marthe and Denis, Louise and her husband, notary 
Mazaud, took their places, since it had been fittingly decided 
that the husbands and wives should not be separated. On 
the right of Marianne came Ambroise, Thérèse, Gervais, 
Dr. Chambouvet, three widowers and a widow, then another 
married couple, Madeleine and her husband, architect Herbette, 
and then Benjamin alone. The other married folks after- 
wards installed themselves according to the generation they 
belonged to; and then, as had been decided, youth and child- 
hood, the whole troop of young people and little ones, took 
seats as they pleased amidst no little turbulence. 

What a moment of sovereign glory it was for Mathieu 
and Marianne! They found themselves there in a triumph 
of which they would never have dared to dream. Life, as if 
to reward them for having shown faith in her, for having 
increased her sway with all bravery, seemed to have taken 
pleasure in prolonging their existences beyond the usual 
limits so that their eyes might behold the marvellous 
blossoming of their work. The whole of their dear 
Chantebled, everything good and beautiful that they had 
there begotten and established, participated in the festival. 
From the cultivated fields that they had set in the place of 
marshes came the broad quiver of great coming harvests ; 
from the pasture lands amidst the distant woods came the 
warm breath of cattle and innumerable flocks which ever 
increased the ark of life; and they heard, too, the loud 
babble of the captured springs with which they had fertilised 
the now fruitful moorlands, the flow of that water which is 
like the very blood of our mother earth. The social task was, 
accomplished, bread was won, subsistence had been created, 
drawn from the nothingness of barren soil. 

And on what a lovely and well-loved spot did their happy, 
grateful race offer them that festival! Those elms and 
hornbeams, which made the lawn a great hall of greenery, 
had been planted by themselves; they had seen them 
growing day by day like the most peaceable and most sturdy 
of their children. And in particular that oak, now so gigantic, 
thanks to the clear waters of the adjoining basin through 
which one of the sources ever streamed, was their own bi 
son, one that dated from the day when they had founded 
Chantebled—he, Mathieu, digging the hole and she, Marianne, 
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holding the sapling erect. And now, as that tree stood there,’ 
shading them with its expanse of verdure, was it not like 
some royal symbol of the whole family? Like that oak the 
family had grown and multiplied, ever throwing out fresh 
branches which spread far over the ground; and like that oak 
it now formed by itself a perfect forest sprung from a single 
trunk, vivified by the same sap, strong in the same health, and 
full of song, and breeziness, and sunlight. 

Leaning against that giant tree Mathieu and Marianne 
became merged in its sovereign glory and majesty, and was 
not their royalty akin to its own? Had they not begotten as 
many beings as the tree had begotten branches? Did they 
not reign there over a nation of their children, who lived by 
them, even as the leaves above lived by the tree? The three 
hundred big and little ones seated around them were but a 
prolongation of themselves; they belonged to the same tree 
of life, they had sprung from their love and still clung to 
them by every fibre. Mathieu and Marianne divined how 
joyous they all were at glorifying themselves in making much 
of them ; how moved the elder ones, how turbulently merry 
the younger felt. They could hear their own hearts beating 
in the breasts of the fair-haired urchins who already laughed 
with ecstacy at the sight of the cakes and pastry on the 
table. And their work of human creation was assembled in 
front of them and within them, in the same way as the oak’s 
huge dome spread out above it; and all around they were 
likewise encompassed by the fruitfulness of their other work, 
the fertility and growth of nature which had increased even 
as they themselves multiplied. 

Then was the true beauty which had its abode in Mathieu 
and Marianne made manifest, that beauty of having loved 
one another for seventy years and of still worshipping one 
another now even as on the first day. For seventy years had 
they trod life’s pathway side by side and arm in arm, without 
a quarrel, without ever a deed of unfaithfulness. They could 
certainly recall great sorrows, but these had always come 
from without. And if they had sometimes sobbed they had 
consoled one another by mingling their tears. Under their 
white locks they had retained the faith of their early days, 
their hearts remained blended, merged one into the other, 
even as on the morrow of their marriage, each having then 
been freely given and never taken back. In them the power 
of love, the will of action, the divine desire whose flame 
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creates worlds, had happily met and united. He, adoring his! 
wife, had known_no other joy than the passion Of creation, 

looking on the work that had to be performed and the wor 

that was accomplished as the sole why and wherefore of his 
being, his duty, and his reward. She, adoring her husband, 

had simply striven to be a true companion, spouse, mother, } 
and good counsellor, one who was endowed with delicacy of 
judgment and helped to overcome all difficulties. Between 
them they were reason, and health, and strength, If, too, 
they had always triumphed athwart obstacles and tears, it 
was only by reason of their long agreement, their common 

fealty amidst an eternal renewal of their love, whose armour 
rendered them invincible. They could not he conquered, 

they had conquered by the very power of their union withou 
designing it. And they ended heroically, as conquerors of 

happiness, hand in hand, pure as crystal is, very great, very! 

handsome, the more so from their extreme age, their long,{ 
long life, which one love had entirely filled. And the sole 
strength of their innumerable offspring now gathered there, 
the conquering tribe that had sprung from their loins, was the 
strength of union inherited from them : the loyal love trans-! 
mitted from ancestors to children, the mutual affection which } 
impelled them to help one another and ever fight for a better } 
life in all brotherliness. 

But mirthful sounds arose, the banquet was at last being 
served. All the servants of the farm had gathered to 
discharge this duty—they would not allow a single person 
from without to help them. Nearly all had grown up on the 
estate, and belonged, as it were, to the family. By and by 
they would have a table for themselves, and in their turn 
celebrate the diamond wedding. And it was amidst ex- 
clamations and merry laughter that they brought the first 
dishes. 

All at once, however, the serving ceased, silence fell, an 
unexpected incident attracted all attention. A young man, 
whom none apparently could recognise, was stepping across 
the lawn, between the arms of the horse-shoe table. He 
smiled gaily as he walked on, only stopping when he was face 
to face with Mathieu and Marianne. Then in a loud voice 
he said: ‘Good day, grandfather! good day, grandmother ! 
You must have another cover laid, for I have come to celebrate 
the day with you.’ 

The onlookers remained silent, in great astonishment. 
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Who was this young man whom none had ever seen before ? 
Assuredly he could not belong to the family, for they would 
have known his name, have recognised his face! Why, then, 
did he address the ancestors by the venerated names of grand- 
father and grandmother? And the stupefaction was the 
greater by reason of his extraordinary resemblanceto Mathieu. 
Assuredly, he was a Froment, he had the bright eyes and the 
lofty tower-like forehead of the race. Mathieu lived again in 
him, such as he appeared in a piously-preserved portrait 
representing him at the age of seven and twenty when he had 
begun the conquest of Chantebled. 

Mathieu, for his part, rose, trembling, whilst Marianne 
smiled divinely, for she understood the truth before all the 
others. 

‘ Who are you, my child?’ asked Mathieu, ‘ you, who call 
me grandfather, and who resemble me as if you were my 
brother ?’ 

‘I am Dominique, the eldest son of your son Nicolas, who 
lives with my mother, Lisbeth, in the vast free country 
yonder, the other France ! ” 

‘ And how old are you ?’ 

‘I shall be seven and twenty next August, when, yonder, 
the waters of the Niger, the good giant, come back to fertilise 
our spreading fields.’ 

‘And tell us, are you married, have you any children ?’ 

‘I have taken for my wife a French woman, born in 
Senegal, and in the brick house which I have built, four chil- 
dren are already growing up under the flaming sun of the 
Soudan.’ 

‘And tell us also, have you any brothers, any sisters 9 ? 

‘My father, Nicolas, and Lisbeth, my mother, have had 
eighteen children, two of whom are dead. We are sixteen, 
nine boys and seven girls.’ 

At this Mathieu laughed gaily, as if to say that his son 
Nicolas at fifty years of age had already proved a more 
valiant artisan of life than himself. 

‘Well then, my boy,’ he said, ‘ since you are the son of my 
son Nicolas, come and embrace us to celebrate our wedding. 
And a cover shall be placed for you; you are at home here.’ 

In four strides Dominique made the round of the tables, 
then cast his strong arms about the old people and embraced 
them—they the while feeling faint with happy emotion, so 
delightful was that surprise, yet another child falling among 
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them, and on that day, as from some distant sky, and telling 
them of the other family, the other nation which had sprung 
from them, and which was swarming yonder with increase of 
fruitfulness amidst the fiery glow of the tropics. 

That surprise was due to the sly craft of Ambroise, who 
merrily explained how he had prepared it like a masterly coup 
de théâtre. For a week past he had been lodging and 
hiding Dominique in his house in Paris; the young man 
having been sent from the Soudan by his father to negotiate 
certain business matters, and in particular to order of Denis 
a quantity of special agricultural machinery adapted to the 
soil of that far-away region. Thus Denis alone had been 
taken into the other’s confidence. 

When all those seated at the table saw Dominique in the 
old people’s arms, and learnt the whole story, there came an 
extraordinary outburst of delight; deafening acclamations 
arose once more; and what with their enthusiastic greetings 
and embraces they almost stifled the messenger from the 
sister family, that prince of the second dynasty of the 
Froments which ruled in the land of the future France. 

Mathieu gaily gave his orders: ‘ There, place his cover 
in front of us! He alone will be in front of us like the 
ambassador of some powerful empire. Remember that, apart 
from his father and mother, he represents nine brothers and 
seven sisters, without counting the four children that he 
already has himself. There, my boy, sit down; and now let 
the service continue.’ 

The feast proved a mirthful one under the big oak tree 
whose shade was spangled by the sunbeams. Delicious fresh- 
ness arose from the grass, friendly nature seemed to contri- 
bute its share of caresses. The laughter never ceased, old 
folks became playful children once more in presence of the 
ninety and the eighty-seven years of the bridegroom and the 
bride. Faces beamed softly under white and dark and sunny 
hair; the whole assembly was joyful, beautiful with a healthy 
rapturous beauty; the children radiant, the youths superb, 
the maidens adorable, the married folk united side by side. 
And what good appetites there were! What a gay tumult 
greeted the advent of each fresh dish! And how the good 
wine was honoured to celebrate the goodness of life which had 
granted the two patriarchs the supreme grace of assembling 
them all at their table on such a glorious occasion! At des- 
sert came toasts and health-drinking and fresh acclamations. 
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But, amidst all the chatter which flew from one to the other 
end of the table, the conversation invariably reverted to the 
surprise at the outset: that triumphal entry of the brotherly 
ambassador. It was he, his unexpected presence, all that he 
had not yet said, all the adventurous romance which he surely 
personated, that fanned the growing fever, the excitement of 
the family, intoxicated by that open-air gala. Andas soon as 
the coffee was served no end of questions arose on every side, 
and he had to speak out. 

‘Well, what can I say ?’ he replied, laughing, to a question 
put to him by Ambroise, who wished to know what he thought 
of Chantebled, where he had taken him for a stroll during the 
morning. ‘I’m afraid that if I speak in all frankness, you 
won’t think me very complimentary. Cultivation, no doubt, 
is quite an art here, a splendid effort of will and science and 
organisation, as is needed to draw from this old soil such 
crops as it can still produce. You toila great deal, and you 
effect prodigies. But, good heavens! how small your kingdom 
is! How can you live here without hurting yourselves by 
ever rubbing against other people’s elbows? You are all 
heaped up to such a degree that you no longer have the 
amount of air needful for a man’s lungs. Your largest 
stretches of land, what you call your big estates, are mere 
clods of soil where the few cattle that one sees look to me 
like lost ants. But ah! the immensity of our Niger; the 
immensity of the plains it waters; the immensity of our fields, 
whose only limit is the distant horizon !’ 

Benjamin had listened, quivering. Ever since that son of 
the great river had arrived, he had continued gazing at him, 
with passion rising in his dreamy eyes. And on hearing him 
speak in this fashion he could no longer restrain himself, but 
rose, went round the table, and sat down beside him. 

‘The Niger—the immense plains—tell us all about them,’ 
he said. 

‘The Niger, the good giant, the father of us all over 
yonder!’ responded Dominique. ‘I was barely eight years 
old when my parents quitted Senegal, yielding to an impulse 
of reckless bravery and wild hope, possessed by a craving to 
plunge into the Soudan and conquer as chance might will it. 
There are many days’ march among rocks and scrub and 
rivers from St. Louis to our present farm, far beyond Djenny. 
And I no longer remember the first journey. It seems to me 
as if I sprang from good father Niger himself, from the 
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wondrous fertility of his waters. He is gentle but immense, 
rolling countless waves like the sea, and so broad, so vast, that 
no bridge can span him as he flows from horizon to horizon. 
He carries archipelagos on his breast, and stretches out arms 
covered with herbage like pasture land. And there are the 
depths where flotillas of huge fishes roam at their ease. 
Father Niger has his tempests, too, and his days of fire, when 
his waters beget life in the burning clasp of the sun. And he 
has his delightful nights, his soft and rosy nights, when peace 
descends on earth from the stars. . . . He is the ancestor, 
the founder, the fertiliser of the Western Soudan, which he 
has dowered with incalculable wealth, wresting it from the 
invasion of neighbouring Saharas, building it up of his own 
fertile ooze. It is he who every year at regular seasons floods 
the valley like an ocean and leaves it rich, pregnant, as it 
were, with amazing vegetation. Even like the Nile, he has 
vanquished the sands; he is the father of untold generations, 
the creative deity of a world as yet unknown, which in later 
times will enrich old Europe. ... And the valley of the 
Niger, the good giant’s colossal daughter. Ah! what pure 
immensity is hers; what a flight, so to say, into the infinite ! 
The plain opens and expands, unbroken and limitless. Ever 
and ever comes the plain, fields are succeeded by other fields 
stretching out of sight, whose end a plough would only reach 
in months and months. All the food needed for a great nation 
will be reaped there when cultivation is practised with a little 
courage and a litile science, for it is still a virgin kingdom 
such as the good river created it, thousands of years ago. 
To-morrow this kingdom will belong to the workers who are 
bold enough to take it, each carving for himself a domain as 
large as his strength of toil can dream of; not an estate of 
acres, but leagues and leagues of ploughland wavy with 
eternal crops. . . And what breadth of atmosphere there is in 
that immensity! What delight it is to inhale all the air of that 
space at one breath, and how healthy and strong the life, for 
one is no longer piled one upon the other, but one feels free 
and powerful, master of that part of the earth which one has 
desired under the sun which shines for all.’ 

Benjamin listened and questioned, never satisfied. ‘How 
are you installed there?’ he asked. ‘How do you live? 
What are your habits? What is your work ?’ 

Dominique began to laugh again, conscious as he was that 
he was astonishing, upsetting all these unknown relatives 
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who pressed so close to him, aglow with increasing curiosity. 
Women and old men had in turn left their places to draw 
near to him; even children had gathered around, as if to 
listen to a fine story. 

‘Oh! we live in republican fashion,’ said he; ‘every 
member of our community has to help in the common 
fraternal task. The family counts more or less expert artisans 
of all kinds for the rough work. My father in particular has 
revealed himself to be a very skilful mason, for he had to 
build a place for us when we arrived. He even made his own 
bricks, thanks to some deposits of clayey soil which exist 
near Djenny. So our farm is now a little village: each 
married couple will have its own house. Then, too, we are 
not only agriculturists, we are fishermen and hunters also. 
We have our boats; the Niger abounds in fish to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and there are wonderful hauls at times. 
And even the shooting and hunting would suffice to feed us; 
game is plentiful, there are partridges and wild guinea- 
fowl, not to mention the flamingoes, the pelicans, the egrets, 
the thousands of creatures who do not prey on one another. 
Black lions visit us at times; eagles fly slowly over our 
heads; at dusk hippopotami come in parties of three and 
four to gambol in the river with the clumsy grace of negro 
children bathing. But, after all, we are more particularly 
cultivators, kings of the plain, especially when the waters of 
the Niger withdraw after fertilising our fields. Our estate 
has no limits; it stretches as far as we can labour. And ah! 
if you could only see the natives, who do not even plough, 
but have few if any appliances beyond sticks, with which they 
just scratch the soil before confiding the seed to it! There 
is no trouble, no worry; the earth is rich, the sun ardent, 
and thus the crop will always be a fine one. When we our- 
selves employ the plough, when we bestow a little care on the 
soil which teems with life, what prodigious crops there are, 
an abundance of grain such as your barns could never hold! 
As soon as we possess the agricultural machinery, which I 
have come to order here in France, we shall need flotillas of 
boats in order to send you the overplus of our granaries. . . . 
When the river subsides, when its waters fall, the crop we 
more particularly grow is rice; there are, indeed, plains of 
rice, which occasionally yield two crops. Then come millet 
and ground-beans, and by and by will come corn, when we 
can grow it on a large scale. Vast cotton fields follow one 
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after the other, and we also grow manioc and indigo, while in 
our kitchen gardens we have onions and pimentoes, and 
gourds and cucumbers. And I don’t mention the natural 
vegetation, the precious gum-trees, of which we possess quite 
a forest ; the butter-trees, the flour-trees, the silk trees, which 
grow on our ground like briars alongside your roads... . 
Finally, we are shepherds; we own ever increasing flocks, 
whose numbers we don’t even know. Our goats, our bearded 
sheep may be counted by the thousand ; our horses scamper 
freely through paddocks as large as cities, and when our 
hunch-backed cattle come down to the Niger to drink at that | 
hour of serene splendour the sunset, they cover a league 
of the river banks. . . . And, above everything else, we 


are f men and joyous men, working for the delight 
of living without restraint, and our reward is the thought 
that our Work is very great and good and beautiful, since it 
is the creation of another France, the sovereign France of to- 
morrow.’ 

From that moment Dominique paused no more. There 
was no longer any need io question him, he poured forth all 
the beauty and grandeur in his mind. He spoke of Djenny, 
the ancient queen city, whose people and whose monuments 
came from Egypt, the city which even yet reigns over the 
valley. He spoke of four other centres, Bamakoo, Niamina, 
Segu, and Sansandig, big villages which would some day be 
great towns. And he spoke particularly of Timbuctoo the 
glorious, so long unknown, with a veil of legends cast over it 
as if it were some forbidden paradise, with its gold, its ivory, 
its beautiful women, all rising like a mirage of inaccessible 
delight beyond the devouring sands. He spoke of Timbuctoo, 
the gate of the Sahara and the Western Soudan, the frontier 
town where life ended and met and mingled, whither the 
camel of the desert brought the weapons and merchandise of 
Europe as well as salt, that indispensable commodity, and 
where the pirogues of the Niger landed the precious ivory, 
the surface gold, the ostrich feathers, the gum, the crops, all 
the wealth of the fruitful valley. He spoke of Timbuctoo the 
store-place, the metropolis and market of Central Africa, with 
its piles of ivory, its piles of virgin gold, its sacks of rice, 
millet, and ground-nuts, its cakes of indigo, its tufts of ostrich 
plumes, its metals, its dates, its stuffs, its iron-ware, and 
particularly its slabs of rock salt, brought on the backs of 


beasts of burden from Taudeni, the frightful Saharian city of 
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salt, whose soil is salt for leagues around, an infernal mine 
of that salt which is so precious in the Soudan that it serves 
as a medium of exchange, as money more precious even than 
gold. And finally, he spoke of Timbuctoo impoverished, 
fallen from its high estate, the opulent and resplendent city 
of former times now almost in ruins, hiding remnants of its 
treasures behind cracked walls in fear of the robbers of the 
desert; but withal apt to become once more a city of glory 
and fortune, royally seated as it is between the Soudan, that 
granary of abundance, and the Sahara, the road to Europe, 
as soon as France shall have opened that road, have con- 
nected the provinces of her new empire, and have founded 
that huge new France of which the ancient fatherland will be 
but the directing mind. 

‘That is the dream!’ cried Dominique, ‘that is the 
gigantic work which the future will achieve! Algeria, con- 
nected with Timbuctoo by the Sahara railway line, over 
which electric engines will carry the whole of old Europe 
through the far expanse of sand! Timbuctoo connected with 
Senegal by flotillas of steam vessels and yet other railways, 
all intersecting the vast empire on every side! New France 
connected with mother France, the old land, by a wondrous 
development of the means of communication, and founded, 
and got ready for the hundred millions of inhabitants who 
will some day spring up there! . . . Doubtless these things 
cannot be done in a night. The trans-Saharian railway is not 
yet laid down; there are two thousand five hundred kilo- 
mètres ! of bare desert to be crossed which can hardly tempt 
railway companies ; and a certain amount of prosperity must 
be developed by starting cultivation, seeking and working 
mines, and increasing exportations before a pecuniary effort 
can be possible on the part of the motherland. Moreover, 
there is the question of the natives, mostly of gentle race, 
though some are ferocious bandits, whose savagery is in- 
creased by religious fanaticism, thus rendering the difficulties 
of our conquest all the greater. Until the terrible problem of 
Islamism is solved we shall always be coming in conflict with 
it. And only life, long years of life, can create a new nation, 
adapt it to the new land, blend diverse elements together, and 
yield normal existence, homogeneous strength, and genius 
proper to the clime. But no matter! From this day a new 
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France is born yonder, a huge empire; and it needs our blood— 
and some must be given it, in order that it may be peopled 
and be able to draw its incalculable wealth from the soil, and 
become the greatest, the strongest, and the mightiest in the 
“world ! ? 

Transported with enthusiasm, quivering at the thought of 
the distant ideal at last revealed to him, Benjamin sat there 
with tears in his eyes. Ah! the healthy life! the noble life ! 
the other life ! the whole mission and work of which he had 
as yet but confusedly dreamt! Again he asked a question : 
‘And are there many French families there, colonising like 
yours ?’ 

Dominique burst into a loud laugh. ‘Oh, no,’ said he, 
‘There are certainly a few colonists in our old possessions of 
Senegal, but yonder in the Niger valley, beyond Djenny, 
there are, I think, only ourselves. We are the pioneers, the 
vanguard, the riskers full of faith and hope. And there is 
some merit in it, for to sensible stay-at-home folks it all 
seems like defying common sense. Can you picture it? A 
French family installed among savages, and unprotected, save 
for the vicinity of a little fort, where a French officer com- 
mands a dozen native soldiers—a French family, which is 
sometimes called upon to fightin person, and which establishes 
a farm in a land where the fanaticism of some head tribes- 
man may any day stir up trouble. It seems so insane that 
folks get angry at the mere thought of it, yet it enraptures us 
and gives us gaiety and health, and the courage to achieve 
victory. We are opening the road, we are giving the example, 
we are carrying our dear old France yonder, taking to our- 
selves a huge expanse of virgin land, which will become a 
province. We have already founded a village which in a 
hundred years will be a great town. In the colonies no race 
is more fruitful than the French, though it seems to become 
barren on its own ancient soil. Thus we shall swarm and 
swarm, and fill the world! So come then, come then, all of 
you; since here you are set too closely, since you lack air in 
your little fields and your overheated, pestilence-breeding 
towns. There is room for everybody yonder; there are new 
lands, there is open air that none has breathed, and there is 
a task to be accomplished which will make all of you heroes, 
strong, sturdy men, well pleased to live! Come with me. I 
will take the men, I will take all the women who are willing, 
and you will carve for yourselves other provinces and found 
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other cities for the future glory and power of the great new 
France.’ on 

He laughed so gaily, he was so handsome, so spirited, so 
robust, that once again the whole table acclaimed him. They 
would certainly not follow him yonder, for all those married 
couples already had their own nests; and all those young 
folks were already too strongly rooted to the old land by the 
ties of their race—a race which after displaying such adven- 
turous instincts has now fallen asleep, as it were, at its own 
fireside. But what a marvellous story it all was—a story 
to which big and little alike had listened in rapture, and 
which to-morrow would, doubtless, arouse within them a 
passion for glorious enterprise far away! The seed of the 
unknown was sown, and would grow into a crop of fabulous 
magnitude. 

For the moment Benjamin was the only one who cried 
amidst the enthusiasm which drowned his words: ‘ Yes, yes, 
I want to live. Take me, take me with you!’ 

But Dominique resumed, by way of conclusion: ‘ And 
there is one thing, grandfather, which I have not yet told you. 
My father has given the name of Chantebled to our farm 
yonder. He often tells us how you founded your estate here, 
in an impulse of far-seeing audacity, although everybody jeered 
and shrugged their shoulders and declared that you must be 
mad. And, yonder, my father has to put up with the same 
derision, the same contemptuous pity, for people declare that 
the good Niger will some day sweep away our village, even if 
a band of prowling natives does not kill and eat us! But 
I’m easy in mind about all that, we shall conquer as you 
conquered, for what seems to be the folly of action is really 
divine wisdom. There will be another kingdom of the 
Froments yonder, another huge Chantebled, of which you and 
my grandmother will be the ancestors, the distant patriarchs, 
worshipped like deities... . And I drink to your health, 
grandfather, and I drink to yours, grandmother, on behalf of 
your other future people, who will grow up full of spirit under 
the burning sun of the tropics!’ 

Then with great emotion Mathieu, who had risen, replied 
in a powerful voice: ‘To your health, my boy! To the 
health of my son Nicolas, his wife Lisbeth, and all who have 
been born from them! And to the health of all who will 
follow, from generation to generation ! 

And Marianne, who had likewise risen, in her turn said: 
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‘To the health of your wives, and your daughters, your 
spouses and your mothers! To the health of those who will 
love and produce the greatest sum of life, in order that the 
greatest possible sum of happiness may follow!’ 

Then, the banquet ended, they quitted the table and spread 
freely over the lawn. There was a last ovation around 
Mathieu and Marianne, who were encompassed by their eager 
offspring. At one and the same time a score of arms were 
outstretched, carrying children, whose fair or dark heads they 
were asked to kiss. Aged as they were, returning to a divine 
state of childhood, they did not always recognise those little 
lads and lasses. They made mistakes, used wrong names, 
fancied that one child was another. Laughter thereupon 
arose, the mistakes were rectified, and appeals were made to 
the old people’s memory. They likewise laughed, the errors 
were amusing, but it mattered little if they no longer 
remembered a name, the child at any rate belonged to the 
harvest that had sprung from them. 

Then there were certain granddaughters and great-grand- 
daughters whom they themselves summoned and kissed by 
way of bringing good luck to the babes that were expected, 
the children of their children’s children, the race which would 
ever spread and perpetuate them through the far-off ages. 
And there were mothers, also, who were nursing, mothers 
whose little ones, after sleeping quietly during the feast, had 
now awakened, shrieking their hunger aloud. These had to be 
fed, and the mothers merrily seated themselves together under 
the trees and gave them the breast in all serenity. Therein lay 
the royal beauty of woman, wife and mother; fruitful 
maternity triumphed over virginity by which life is slain. 
Ah! might manners and customs change, might the idea of 
morality and the idea of beauty be altered, and the world 
recast, based on the triumphant beauty of the mother suckling 
her babe in all the majesty of her symbolism! From fresh 
sowings there ever came fresh harvests, the sun ever rose 
anew above the horizon, and milk streamed forth endlessly 
like the eternal sap of living humanity. And that river of 
milk carried life through the veins of the world, and expanded 
and overflowed for the centuries of the future ! 

The greatest possible sum of life in order that the greatest 
possible happiness might result: that was the act of faith in 
life, the act of hope in the justice and goodness of life’s 
work. Victorious fruitfulness remained the one true force, 
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the sovereign power which alone moulded the future. She 
was the great revolutionary, the incessant artisan of progress, 
the mother of every civilisation, ever re-creating her army of 
innumerable fighters, throwing through the centuries millions 
after millions of poor and hungry and rebellious beings into 
the fight for truth and justice. Not a single forward step in 
history has ever been taken without numerousness having 
urged humanity forward. To-morrow, like yesterday, will 
be won by the swarming of the multitude whose quest is 
happiness. And to-morrow will give the benefits which our 
age has awaited; economic equality obtained even as political 
equality has been obtained; a just apportionment of wealth 
rendered easy; and compulsory work re-established as the 
one glorious and essential need. 

It is not true that labour has been imposed on mankind 
as punishment for sin; it is, on the contrary, an honour, a 
mark of nobility, the most precious of boons, the joy, the 
health, the strength, the very soul of the world, which itself 
labours incessantly, ever creating the future. And misery, 
the great, abominable social crime, will disappear amidst the 
glorification of labour, the distribution of the universal task 
among one and all, each accepting his legitimate share of 
duties and rights. And may children come, they will simply 
be instruments of wealth, they will but increase the human 
capital, the free happiness of a life in which the children of 
some will no longer be beasts of burden, or food for slaughter 
or for vice, to serve the egotism of the children of others. And 
life will then again prove the conqueror; there will come the 
renascence of life, honoured and worshipped, the religion of 
life so long crushed beneath the hateful nightmare of Roman 
Catholicism, from which on divers occasions the nations have 
sought to free themselves by violence, and which they will 
drive away at last on the now near day when cult and power, 
and sovereign beauty shall be vested in the fruitful earth and 
the fruitful spouse. 

In that last resplendent hour of eventide, Mathieu and 
Marianne reigned by virtue of their numerous race. They 
ended as heroes of life, because of the great creative work 
which they had accomplished amidst battle and toil and grief. 
Often had they sobbed, but with extreme old age had come 
peace, deep smiling peace, made up of the good labour 
performed and the certainty of approaching rest whilst their 
children and their children’s children resumed the fight, 
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laboured and suffered, lived in their own turn, And a part of 
Mathieu and Marianne’s heroic grandeur sprang from the 
divine desire with which they had glowed, the desire which 
moulds and regulates the world. They were like a sacred 
temple in which the god had fixed his abode, they were 
animated by the inextinguishable fire with which the universe 
ever burns for the work of continual creation. Their radiant 
beauty under their white hair came from the light which yet 
filled their eyes, the light of love’s power, which age had been 
unable to extinguish. Doubtless, as they themselves jestingly 
remarked at times, they had been prodigals, their family had 
been such a large one. But, after all, had they not been 
right? Their children had diminished no other’s share, each 
had come with his or her own means of subsistence. And, 
besides, ’tis good to garner in excess when the granaries of a 
country are empty. Many such improvidents are needed to 
combat the egotism of others at times of great dearth. 
Amidst all the frightful loss and wastage, the race is 
strengthened, the country is made afresh, a good civic 
example is given by such healthy prodigality as Mathieu and 
Marianne had shown. 

But a last act of heroism was required of them. A month 
after the festival, when Dominique was on the point of 
returning to the Soudan, Benjamin one evening told them 
of his passion, of the irresistible summons from the unknown 
distant plains, which he could but obey. 

‘Dear father, darling mother, let me go with Dominique! 
I have struggled, I feel horrified with myself at quitting you 
thus, at your great age. But I suffer too dreadfully; my 
soul is full of yearnings, and seems ready to burst; and I 
shall die of shameful sloth if I do not go.’ 

They listened with breaking hearts. Their son’s words 
did not surprise them; they had heard them coming ever 
since their diamond wedding. And they trembled, and felt 
that they could not refuse; for they knew that they were 
guilty in having kept their last-born in the family nest after 
surrendering to life all the others. Ah! how insatiable life 
was—it would not so much as suffer that tardy avarice of 
theirs; it demanded even the precious, discreetly hidden 
treasure from which, with jealous egotism, they had dreamt 
of parting only when they might find themselves upon the 
threshold of the grave. 

Deep silence reigned; but at last Mathieu slowly 
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answered: ‘I cannot keep you back, my son; go whither life 
calls you... . If I knew, however, that I should die to- 
night, I would ask you to wait till to-morrow.’ 

In her turn Marianne gently said: ‘ Why cannot we die 
at once? We should then escape this last great pang, and 
you would only carry our memory away with you.’ 

Once again did the cemetery of Janville appear, the field 
of peace, where dear ones already slept, and where they 
would soon join them. No sadness tinged that thought, 
however; they hoped that they would lie down there to- 
gether on the same day, for they could not imagine life, 
one without the other. And, besides, would they not for 
ever live in their children—for ever be united, immortal, 
in their race ? 

‘Dear father, darling mother,’ Benjamin repeated, ‘it is 
I who will be dead to-morrow if I do not go. To wait for 
your death—good God! would not that be to desire it? You 
must still live long years, and I wish to live like you.’ 

There came another pause, then Mathieu and Marianne 
replied together: ‘Go then, my boy. You are right, one 
must live.’ 

But on the day of farewell, what a wrench, what a final 
pang there was when they had to tear themselves from that 
flesh of their flesh, all that remained to them, in order to 
hand over to life the supreme gift it demanded! The de- 
parture of Nicolas seemed to begin afresh; again came the 
‘never more’ of the migratory child taking wing, given to 
the passing wind for the sowing of unknown distant lands, 
far beyond the frontiers. 

‘Never more!’ cried Mathieu in tears. 

And Marianne repeated in a great sob which rose from 
the very depths of her being: ‘Never more! Never 
more!’ 

There was now no longer any mere question of increasing 
a family, of building up the country afresh, of re-peopling 
France for the struggles of the future, the question was one 
of the expansion of humanity, of the re-claiming of deserts, 
of the peopling of the entire earth. After one’s country came 
the earth; after one’s family, one’s nation, and then man- 
kind. And what an invading flight, what a sudden outlook 
upon the world’s immensity! All the freshness of the oceans, 
all the perfumes of virgin continents, blended in a mighty gust 
like a breeze from the offing. Scarcely fifteen hundred 
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million souls are to-day scattered through the few cultivated 
patches of the globe, and is that not indeed paltry, when the 
globe, ploughed from end to end, might nourish ten times 
that number ? What narrowness of mind there is in seeking 
to limit mankind to its present figure, in admitting simply 
the continuance of exchanges among nations, and of capitals 
dying where they stand—as Babylon, Nineveh, and Memphis 
died—whilst other queens of the earth arise, inherit, and 
flourish amidst fresh forms of civilisation, and this without 
population ever more increasing! Such a theory is deadly, 
for nothing remains stationary: whatever ceases to increase 
decreases and disappears. Life is the rising tide whose waves 
daily continue the work of creation, and perfect that of 
awaited happiness, which shall come when the times are 
accomplished. The flux and reflux of nations are but periods 
of the forward march: the great centuries of light, which 
dark ages at times replace, simply mark the phases of that 
march. Another step forward is ever taken, a little more of 
the earth is conquered, a little more life is brought into play. 
The law seems to lie in a double phenomenon: fruitfulness 
creating civilisation, and civilisation restraining fruitfulness. 
And equilibrium will come from it all on the day when the 
earth, being entirely inhabited, cleared, and utilised, shall at 
last have accomplished its destiny. And the divine dream, 
the generous utopian thought soars into the heavens ; families 
blended into nations, nations blended into mankind, one sole 
brotherly people making of the world one sole city of peace 
and truth and justice! Ah! may eternal fruitfulness ever 
expand, may the seed of humanity be carried over the 
frontiers, peopling the untilled deserts afar, and increasing 
mankind through the coming centuries until dawns the 
reign of sovereign life, mistress at last both of time and of 
space ! 

And after the departure of Benjamin, whom Dominique 
took with him, Mathieu and Marianne recovered the joyful 
serenity and peace born of the work which they had so 
prodigally accomplished. Nothing more was theirs; nothing, 
save the happiness of having given all to life. The ‘ Never- 
more’ of separation became the ‘Still more’ of life—life 
incessantly increasing, expanding beyond the limitless hori- 
zon. Candid and smiling, those all but centenarian heroes 
triumphed in the overflowing florescence of their race. The 
milk had streamed even athwart the seas—from the old land 
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of France to the immensity of virgin Africa, the young and 
giant France of to-morrow. After the foundation of Chante- 
bled, on à disdained, neglected spot of the national patrimony, 
another Chantebled was rising and becoming a kingdom in 
the vast deserted tracts which life yet had to fertilise. And 
this was the exodus, human expansion throughout the world, 
mankind upon the march towards the Infinite. 
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piece, by J. S. CROMPTON, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ' . 


Brydges (Harold).—Uncle.Sam at Home.- With 91 Illustrations, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s, 6”, 
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Buchanan (Robert), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢. each; pestle 8vo, illustrated béards, as, eath. © 








6 Shadow of the Sword. e Me for Ever. > With Erontisplece. 
rw epild-of Natures With Frontispiece. Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor.. 
God and the Man. With x1 Illustrations by The New ‘Abelard. Rao Dene. 


Kilpatrick. .{ FRED. BARNARD. Matt: A Story of a Caravan. With Frontispiece, 
Phe Martyraom of' Madeline. With The Master of the Mine, With Frontispiece. 
Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. The Heir of Linne, | Woman and the Man, 


———— 


Red and White Heather. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 67. 
ote ee ee Be, 


The Wandering Jew: a Chri Carol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 2 








The Charlatan. By ROBERT BUCHANAN and HENRY MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, with a 
Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, picture boards,-2s. a 
Andromeda: An Idyll of the Great River. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 


Burton (Robert).—The Anatomy of Melancholy.- ‘With. Transla- 


tions of the Quotations. Demy £vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Melancholy Anatomised: An Abridgment of BURTON'S “ANATOMY. Post 8vo, half-cl., es. 67. 


Caine (Fall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6%. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. | A Son of Hagar. ! ‘The Deemster. 

Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of The D: and The Shadow of a Crime, set in new type, 
crown 8vo, and bound uniform with The Christian, 6s. each: and CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS ot 
he: Deemster and The Shadow of a Crime, mediun 8vo, portrait-cover, 64, each; cloth, 1s. 
each. 


Cameron (Commander V. Lovett). The Cruise of the “Black 


Prince’ Privateer. ‘Post 8vo, picture boards, 25. ©  ‘" 


Canada (Greater): The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 
North-West. By E. B: OsBORN, B.A. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35,.6¢. 


Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 
Eee Py POREDAN LARCHEY. Translated by Mrs. CAREY. With 100 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
Carlyle (Thomas). —On the Choice ‘of Books. Post 8vo, cl., 15. 64. 


Correapondense of Thomas Carlyle and KR. W. Emerson, 1834-1872. Edited by 
ORTON. With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 245. 


. x 





























Carruth (Hayden): «—The Adventures of Jones. With 17 7 Ulustra. 
tions, Cap. vo, cloth, 25. 
Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 


The King in Yellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 62.5 fcap. 8vo, cloth Timp, 2s. 6a. 
In the Quarter. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. : 


Chapman’s (George), Works. Vol. I. aa Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones.—Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by €. SWINBURNE,—Vol. 
II1., Translations of the Tliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 35, AS each. 


Chapple (J. Mitchell).—The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 


Donna, Crown Oy cloth, 35. 6 6a. 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden ‘Key. By Le H.R: Haweis. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown ato, cloth extra, 35. 62. 


Chaucer for Schools. With the Story of his Times and his Work By “Mrs, H. R. HAWEIS. 
A New Edition, revised. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 




















Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
ings. .Dy ne STAUNTON, Edited by R..B. WORMALD. Crown &vo, cloth, ss 
The Minor Tactios of Chess: A Treatise on the Deployment of the Fi = 
tegic Principle, By 2 BS YOUNG and E. C. H HOWELL. Fong ‘feap. ve cnt on eee Deslience ta See 
The Hasti Ches Contai the Authorised Account of th 
gisyed Aug.-Sept., bn “With Annotations by PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, AS 
Re REA, BARDELEBEN, BEACKBURNE, crag ee TINSLEY, MASON, and 
ical etches 0! Le ess Masi i. raits. HES 
Cheaper Édition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. Srey anaes be ined By He Ee Lau 


Clare (Austin), Stories by. 4 
For the Love of a Lass. Post 8vo, illustrated board: ele th, 2s 60. 
By the Rise of the River; Tales and Sketches in coed ne Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 64, 
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Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
Paul Ferroll, Î Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).—Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Coates (Anne). —Rie’s Diary. : Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
Cobban (se Maclaren), Novels by. 


The Cure of Souls, ‘Post 8vo, Mlustrated boards, 28, 
The Red Sultan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post a illustrated boards, 25. 
The Burden of Isabel. Crown ve; cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Coleridge (M. E. )-—The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Feap. a, 


: leatherette, rs.; cloth, 15. 6d. , 
Collins (C. Allston). 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books-by. 


Illustrations of Tennyson. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. A 
Jonathan Swift. A Biographical aud Critical Study. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 85. = 


Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra,’ 35. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated.boards, 2s, each. 























Post 8vo; boards, 2s. 








From Midnight to Midnight. i] Blacksmith and Scholar. 
’ Transmigration. — |. You Play me False. | The Village Comedy. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each: 
Sweet Anne Page. | À Fight with Foriune. | Sweet and Twenty. | Frances, 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels. -by. - 


Crown 8vo, ‘cloth éxtra, many'Illustrat--d, 2s. 











67, ache + post Bv0, pines ….— gs. each; 


cloth limp, 25, 6 4. ea 
Antonina, My Miscellantes, - ini Jezebel’s Panghter, 
Hide and Seek.. Boor Mine Rinch, > | Heart and Salen 
e ani . Poor Miss Finch. : eart and Science 
The Woman in White, Miss or Mrs *1 Say No.’ 
ane Moonstone.: The New Magdalen. A Rogue’s Life. 
: n and. Wite. : The Frozen Deep, The Evil Genius, 
Khe : ‘The Law andthe Lady. | Little Novels, 
The Teen: LR | -The-Two Destinies. The Legacy of Cain, 
The Queen of ‘Hearts. - ‘The Haunted Hotel. Blind Love, ae 
No Name. J ' ‘The Fallen Leaves. - 





ee oe ae ee ee 5 he “15 
POPULAR EDITIONS. Medium &vo, 6d. each, 

The Woman in ‘White. | The Moonstone. | “Antonina, L The Dead Secret. 

7 The New Magdalen. 


Colman’s (George) Humorous Works? * Broad Grins,' ‘My Wight 


gown and Slippers,’ &c. ith Life and Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 


Colquhoun (M, J.).—Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, 


35. 60.5 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 
Colt-breaking, Hints on. By W. M. HuTCHISON,. Cr. 8vo, cl, 35. 6d, 
Convalescent Cookery. By- CATHERINE RYAN. ‘Cr. 8vo, 15. ; cl., 1s, 64. 
Cooper (Edward HL). —Geoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cornish (J, F.).—Sour Grapes: A Novel: Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top; 6s, 
.Cornwall. — Popular Romances of the West of England: or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and of Old C Collecteñ by ROBERT HUNT, FRS. With 
two Steel Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. covet vas cloth, 7s. 64. 


Cotes (Vv. Cecil).—Two Girls on a Barge. With 44" Illustrations by 
FH. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢.; “post 8vo, ‘cloth, 25. ae 
































‘Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. - . FRE M 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky’! mountains. Post 8vo, Mustrated boards, es, 
His Vanished Star, Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 35. 67. 


Cram {Ralph Adanig).~Binck ee and “White. Feap, 8vo, 


cloth, 1. 
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Crellin (H. N.), Books by. ‘ 


Romances of the Old Seraglio. With 28 1llustrations by S. L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. bd. 
Tales of the Caliph. Crown 8vo, cloth, 25. 
The Nazarenes: A Drama. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
Crim (Matt.).—Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with a Frontispiece by DAN. BEARD, 3s. 6a. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crockett (S. R.) and others.—Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 


CROCKETT,: GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIC, ‘Q.,’ and W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 2 
Illustrations by FRANK BRANGWYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 61. 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


each: post 8vo, illustrated board's: each; cloth limp, 25. 64. each. 

















Pretty Miss Neville. interference. Village Tales & Jungle 
Proper Pride. ‘am: ly L Tra 

A Bird of Passage. “To Let. The Real Lady Hilda, 
Diana Barrington. A Third Person, Married or Single? 
Two Masters. Mr. Jervis. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. e: 
In the Kingdom of Kerry. Beyond the Pale. r “Jason, &c. | Some One Else. 
iss Balmaine’s Past. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Infatuation. I Terence. With 6 Illusts. by SIDNEY PAGET. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, Rorplete in Two SERIES: The 
FIRST, from 1835 to 1843; the SECOND, from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A'BECKETT, ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 
une Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 

o Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6¢. each. 
The Life of George Cruikshank. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 84 Illustrations and a 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Cumming (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 85. 64. ea. 
In the Hebrides. With an Autotype Frontispiece and 23 Jill 
In the Himalayas and on the Tnai dian Plains. With 42 Illustrations, 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. With 23 Illustrations. 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. Witha P ‘ispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 75. 64. 


Cussans (John E.).—A: Handbook “of Heraldry; with Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees aiid Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth Edition, revised, with 408 Woodcuts 
and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Cyples (W.).—Hearts of Gold. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 64.; post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Daudet (Alphonse). —The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 35. 64. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


‘Davenant (Francis, M.A.).—Hints for Parents « on the Choice of 


a Profession for their Sons when Starting in Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
Davidson (Hugh Coleman). Sadler’s > re With a 


Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 


Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, 1s. ea.; cl., 1s, 64, ea. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims and Surgical Hints. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
Foods for the Fat: The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. 


Alds to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s.; cloth limp, 25.64. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by Re Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 67. each, 


Dawson (Erasmus, M.3.).—The Fountain of Youth. Leu 8vo, 
cloth extra, with Two Illustrations by Me NISBET, 35. 62. ; post 8vo, ill 

De Guerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. 3” Tr 
With a Memoir by SAINTE-BEUVE.: Translated from the soth French Edition by JESSIE P. FROTH- 
INGHAM. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 64. 


De Maistre (Xavier).—A: Journey Round my Room. Translated 


by HENRY ATTWELL. Post 8vo, cloth limp, es. 


De Mille (James). —A Castle in Spain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
___ 8 Frontispiece, 3s. 6. ; post 8vo, illustrated Doards, 25. 


Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 
6d. 


of THE Qaxs, Bv LOUIS HENRY CURZON. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
Derwent: (Leith), Novels by. . Gr 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. ea, ; post 8vo, 2s. ea, 


Our Lady of Tears. Circe’s Lovers. 


Dewar (T. R.).—A Ramble Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 


tions, Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 75, 64, 
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De Windt (Harry), Books by. ~ | 


Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska Pee pening Straits. With Map and 33 full-page Illus- 
trations. Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6. 
True Tales of Travel and ‘Raventure. “Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Dickens (Charles), About England with. By ALFRED Rimmer, 


With 57 Illustrations by C. A. + VANDER HOOF and the AUTHOR. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.” 


Dictionaries. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names fn Fiction, Allusions, References, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. Together with an ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BIBEIOCRATHY: and a LIST OF THE AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPERAS, By 

E. C. BREWER, I-L.D A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 67. 

A Dictionary of pren az Lenitatives Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, 

LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Famillar Short Sayings oe Great Men. With Historical and Explanatory Notes by SAMUEL 
A. BENT, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, qs. 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: E 1, and A dotal. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 62. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of- -the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Dilke (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., M.P.).—The British Empire. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, : BS. 6 6d. 


Dobson Gs ustin), Works by. 
Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. Vien 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6%, 
Four Frenchwomen. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Eighteen sh Century Vignettes. IN THREE SERIES, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each, 
AS Para an of Philanthropy, and other Papers. With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
uckram, 65. 


Dobson (W. T.).—Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 
vo. cloth limp, 25. 


Donovan: (Dick), Detective Stories by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp. : 25. 64, each. 


























The Man-Hunter. | Wanted! . A Detective’s Triumphs, 
Caught at Last. Tracked to Doom. ain the Grip of the Law. 
Tracked and Taken. From Information Receivad. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? Link by Link. | Dark Deeds. 
Suspicion Aroused. Riddles Read. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 64. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each; cloth, 25. 6d. each, 
The Man froin Manchester. With 23 TMustrations: 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. | he Chronicies of Michael Danevitch. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Records of Vincent Trill, of the Detective Service. |_ Tales of Terror. 


Dowling (Richard).—Old Corcoran’s Money. Cfown 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


Doyle (A. Conan).—The Firm of Girdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 64. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 3s. 64. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works, ‘ With Notes, Critical and Expl y, and a ical Memoir by 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the ne complete ; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
ranslations, with an Essay by A.C. SWINBURNE; Vol. I] Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. From GIFFORD'S Text. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol, 


Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Everarp Cotes), Works by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 62. each. 
A Social Departure. With 111 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. # 
An American Girl in London. With 80 ref FE. H. Prownsenn. 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. With by F. H. Tow ip 























Crown 8vo, cloth extra, © Runt Gé. each. 
| Ve 






1 47 Illustrations by HAL HURST. 
A Record of Progress 


A igh of To-Day., 


Dutt (Romesh C.).—England and India : 


during One Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Ear e English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 
B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
Fletcher's Fin Complete Poems. One Vol. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Collected Poems. Three Vols. 
___Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 
and on the River Plate. With 4x Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ie extra, ‘ss. 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s. cache 
Archie Lovell. cl! Point of Honour, 
À Plaster Saint. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 67, 
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Edwards (Eliezer). —Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 
of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. Cheaper Edition, Crewu 8vo, cloth, 35. ow. 


Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. ieee RT 
(Felicia. 





1 Kitty. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C., M.A.).— Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
. With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. WACE, and Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

‘Eggleston (Edward).—Roxy : A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. boards, 25. 

‘Englishman (An) in Paris. Notes. and Recollections: ‘during the 
Reign af Louis Philippe and thé Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 62. 

Englishman’s House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or ne 
ing a House. By'C. J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, ctoth,-3s. 64. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. : 


The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, Gee ‘of Albany (THE YOUNG PRETRN- 
DER), With a Portrait, _ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 62. 
Stories from the State Papers. With ‘Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘Eyes, Our: How to Preserve Them. By Join Browninc. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By SAMUEL ARTHUR Bent, 
A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 64. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 64: each. 
The Chemical History of a Canales Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 
on tne LAN WI CROOKES, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
ous Forces of (ature, and their to each other. - Edited by 
Wien CROOKES, F.C.S. With I i 


Farrer (J. Anson).—War: Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d, 
Fenn (G. Manville), Novels by. 


< Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each : post Evo, illustrated boards, 2s. ea: 
“The New Mistress, | Witness to the Deed. | The Tiger Lily. | The "White Virgin, 


A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. — 






































NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 62. each. - tee 
A Woman Worth Winning. Ming of the Castle. The Bag of Diamonds; ‘and 
Cursed by a Fortune. The Master of the Cere- The Dark House: * 
The Case of Ailsa Gray. monies. The Man witha Shadow. 
Commodore Junk. The à Story ‘of Antony Grace | One Maid’s Mischief. 
Black Blood. Eve atthe Wheel; and The| This Man’s Wife. 
Double Cunning. Chaplain’s Craze. In Je eopardy. 
A Fluttered Dovecote. 








Feuerheerd (H.).—The Gentleman’s Cellar ; or, The Butler and 


Guide. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Fin- Bec.—The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 
and Dining. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Firework-Making, The Complete Art of; or, The Pyrotechnist s 
Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH, With 267 Illustrations, Crown Bvo, cloth, 3s. 67. 


First Book, My. By Waiter BESANT, JAMES PayN, W. CLARK Rus- 
SELL, GRANT "ALLEN, HALL CAINE, GEORGE R. SIMS, UDYARD UPLING, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
M. E. BRADDON, F. W. ROBINSON, H RIDER HAGGARD, R. M. T. ZANGWILI., 
MORLEY RORERTS, D. CHASTE MURRAY, MARY CORELLYI, J. Ae ERONES JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER, BRET HARTY, ‘Q.," ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R. L. STEVENSON. With a Prefatory Story 
by JEROME K. JEROME, and x85 Illustrations. 4 New Edition. Small demy 8vo, art linen, 3s. 62. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 
Little Essays: Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post Bus cloth, zs, 6d. 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35.-6¢. ; post-8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

















Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Bella Donna, | The Lady of Brantome. The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. Never Forgotten. Seventy-five Brooke Street, 


Sir Henry Irving: TwentytYears at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, xs. 62. 


Flammarion (Camille), Works by. : 
Popular Astronomy: A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by J. ELLARD GORE, 
A.S, With Three Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, ros. 62. 
Urania: AR With,87 I Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Pletcher s Giles, B. .D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
eaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ’s Trium) Death d Mi 
Rev. À. B. GROSART, De). Crown 8vo, cloth Re pane Mot Boe: “MIRE by 


Fonblanque (Albany).—Filthy cise Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 
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Forbes (Archibald). .—The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo. 

gravure Frontispiece and Thirty-six full-page Illustrations. _Gheaper Issue. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s.. 
Fowler (J. Kersley): .— Records of Old Times Historical, Social, 


Political, Sporting, and A; Itural, With Eight full-page Illustrations, Demy 8va, cloth, 105, 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 62. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. - 








6d," 











One by One. | A Real Queen. | A Dog and his Shadow, 
Ropes of Sand, I d 
oe Fost Gro), illustrated boards, 25, each. 
Le À | Olympia. L Romances of the Law. | King or Knave? 
Jack Doyle’s D te Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. 








Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 64. each: 


illustrated boards, 2s. eac 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. |The Lawton Girl. 
French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 


Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 75. 6@, each, 


Pry’ s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 
weed y JOHN LANE. FP Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 62. 
Gardening Books. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp. rs. 64. each. 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse. By GEORGE GLENNY, 

Household Horticulture. By TOM and JANE JERROLD. Hlustrated, : 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. By TOM JERROLD. 


Gardner (Mrs. Alan).—Rifle and Spear. with the Rajpoots: Being 


the Narrative of a Winter's rayel and Sport in Northérn India, With numerous Illustrations by the 























Author and F, H, T Demy 4to, half-bound, 235. 
Garrett : (Edward). —The Capel Girls: 5 À Novel, Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 25, 





Gaulot-(Paul).—The Red Shirts: A Tale of “The Terror.” Trans. 


lated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35% 62. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The. 15. Monthly. Contains Stories, 
Articles upon Li Science, , and Art, and‘ Table Taik * by SYLVANUS URBAN. 
** Bound Volumes for recent years kept in stock, Bs. Gd. each. Cases for binding, 2s. each, à 


Gentleman’s Annual, The. Published Annually in November, 15, 
German Popular Stories. ‘Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 


Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR, With Introduction by JOHN RUSEIN: and 22:Steel Plates after 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s, 62,3 gilt edges, 75. 62. 


Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 64. ea.; post 8va, bds., 25. ea. 

















Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. | Loving a Dream. | The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. With 1 Frontisplece. Of High Degree. 
* ! Post 8vo, ‘liuawated boards, 25. each. 
The Flower of the Forest. ‘ | A Hard Knot, By Mead and Stream. 
The Dead LT art. -} Queen of the Meadow. Fancy Free. 
_For Lack of Gold. n Pastures Green, In Honour Bound, 
What win the World Say? In Love and War. :° ‘| Heart’s Delight. 
For the King. A Heart’s P Blood-Money. 








Gibney  (Somerville). —Sentenced ! Crown vo, cloth, xs. 64. 
Gilbert. (W. S. dE Original Plays by. - In Three Series, 2s. 64. each. 


The FIRST SERIES contains: The Wicked World—Pygmalion and Galatea—Charity—The Princess 
The Palace of Due “Trial ty J ury. \ os 
The SECOND SERIES: Broken Hearts—] d—S: hi G ‘Dan'l Druce—Tom Cobb 
.S. Pinafore ‘The Sorcerer—The Pirates of Penzance: 
The | THIRD SERIES: Comedy and Traged: fee airy— 
Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Ru digore—The™ Yeomen pe the Guard The aceon 
The Mountebanks—Utopia, r 


Eight © Original Comic Operas written by W.S. GILBERT. In Two Seriés, Di vo, cloth, 
ach, The FIRST containing: The Sorcerer—H.M.S. * Pinafore "~The Pirates o! Penzance— 
Tinuthe Patience Princess Tda—The .Mikado—Trial by, Ju: ya 
The SECOND SERIES containing: The Gondoliers—The Grand uke—The Yeomen of the Guard— 
His Excellency--Utopie. Limited —Ruddigore—The Mountebanks—Haste to the Weddin, 
The Gubert: and Sullivan Birthday Book: Quotations for Every Day in the Year, “selected 
-from-Plays-by W. S. GILBERT set to Muse by: Sir SULLIVAN: Compiled) By: ALEX, WATSON, 
Royal 16mo, Japanese leather, 2s. 
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Gilbert (William), Novels by., Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. each. 


Dr. Austin’s Guest ‘| James Duke, Costermonger. 
__ The Wizard of the Mountain. 
Gissing (Algernon). —A Secret of the North Sea. _Crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, 6s, . 


Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. : ‘ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; post 8vo, illustrated Beards, 2s. each, 


The Lost Heiress: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure, With Two Illustrations by H. NISBET. 
The Fossicker: A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two lilustrations’ by HUME NISBET, 
A Fair Colonist. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. . 


The Golden Rock. Witha Frontispiece by STANLEY WooD, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, 
Kloof Yarns, Crown 8vo cloth, 1. 
Tales from the Veld. With eae illustrations by M. NISBET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


Glenny (George). —A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 


Practical Advice as tothe of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8vo, rs. ; cloth, 15.64. 
Godwin (William).—Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 
Golden . Treasury of Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quotations 


from the Best Authors. By THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 
Goodman (E. J.).—The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 64. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 


Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONER. Edited by Dr. F. HUEFFER, With 545 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Greville (Henry), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, ira boards, 25, each. 
Nikanor. Translated by ELIZA E. CH 
Noble Woman. T d by ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


Grey (Sir George).—The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the 


Personal Life and Memoirs of Sir GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. By JAMES MILNE, With Portrait. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, 65. 


Griffith (Cecil).—Corinthia Marazion : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Grundy (Sydney -—The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 


Life of a Young Man. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 















































Gunter (A. Clavering, Author of ‘Mr, Barnes of New York’).— 
A Florida E E Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 64. 
Habberton (John, Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies’), Novels by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each: cloth limp, 2s. 64, each, 
Brueton’s Bayou. ] Country Luck. 


Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 
»__ lated from the German of Dr. J. PINCUS. Crown Bvo, rs.; cloth, rs. 62. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each, 
New Symbols. | Legends of the Morrow. ~'| . The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small gto, cloth extra, 8s. 


Halifax (C.).—Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and 


CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 13S. 64 


Hall (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches of | irish Character. With numerous 


Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


-Hall (Owen), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. each, 
The Track of a Storm. | _Jetsam._ 
Eureka, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Halliday (Andrew).—Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Hamilton (Cosmo). —Stories | by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Glamour of the Im i Through a Keyhole. 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 
y Text. By DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA, Post 8vo, half-cloth, 25. 6d. 
_Hanky-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, . Sleight of 
Hand, &c. Edited by W. H. CREMER, With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 64. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the Greenwood Tree, Post Bvo, cloth 
extra, 35, 6. ; illustrated boards, 2s, ; cloth limp, 25. 64, 
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Harte’s (Bret) Collected Works. « Revised by the Author, LIBRARY 
ED: 


ITION, in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.each. ” 2 

Vol. 1. COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate Porttait. 

” IL. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP—BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN LEGEND, 

» Ill, TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

« 1V. GABRIEL CONROY. | Vol. V. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 

» VI. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

» VII. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE—II. With Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A. 

» VII. TALES OF THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS, 

» IX. BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL. ‘ 

»  X, TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN, &c. 


Bret Harte's Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Portrait of the Author and 4o Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, 

Bret Harte’s Poetical Works. Printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8vo, buckram, 45. 62. 

Some Later Verses. Crown 8vo, linen gilt, ss. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 62. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 25. each, 
Gabriel Conroy. 2 
A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 59 Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD, 


~ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 64. each. 
A Sappho of Green Springs, &c. With Two Illustrations by HUME NISBET. 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client, and Some Other People. With a Frontispiece, 
Susy: A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CHRISTIE. 
Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND and others. 
A Protegee of Jack Hamlin’s, &c. With 26 [llustrations by W. SMALL and others. 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. With 39 Illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY and others, 
Clarence: A Story of the American War. ith Eight Illustrations by A. JULE GOODMAN. 
: Barker’s Luck, &c. - With 3 Illustrations by A. FORESTIER, PAUL HARDY, &c. 
Devils Ford, &c. Witha rontlepiece by, . H. OVEREND. 
The Crusade of the “ ti ith a F ispiece by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
-Three Partners ; or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. With 8 Illustrations by J. GULICH, 
Tales of Trail and Town, With Frontispiece by G. P. JACOMB-HOOD, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. J The Luck of Roaring Camp, &c, ’ 
Californian Stories. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth, as. 6d. each. 
Flip. | Maruja. | A Phyllis of tha Sierras. 
Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 
The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Fr iece and . Square 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 
The Art of Decoration. : With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 65. 
The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustrations, - Post 8vo, 15. ; cloth, rs. 67. | 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story of his Times and his Work. A New Edition, revised, 
With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. : 
Chaucer for Children. With 38 Illustrations (8 Coloured). Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 6%. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.,.M.A.).—American Humorists: WASHINGTON 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, MARK 
-TWAIN, and BRET HARTE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Hawthorne (Julian), “Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Beatr 








Ill A 











Garth. | Ellice Quentin. ix Randolph. With Four Illusts, i 
Sebastian Strome. : David Poindexter’s Disappearance, 
Fortune's Fool. | Dust. Four Illusts. The S of the Camera. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Miss Cadog I Love—or a Name. 


Heckethorn (C. W.).—London Souvenirs. (Notes of a LONDON 
ANTIQUARY.) Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each. 
Animals and their Masters. l Social Pressure.. 
Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 67. : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo,cl., 35. Gd. 
Henty (G. A.), Novels by. 


Rujub, the Juggler. With Eight Illustrations by STANLEY L, WOOD. Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
CAT + post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 

Colonel Thorndyke’s 8 With a F: iece by STANLEY L, WOOD. Small demy 8vo, - 
cloth, gilt edges, ss. : 























3 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. each. | 
The Queen's Cup. ! Dorothy’s Double. 


Herman (Henry).—A Leading Lady.’ : Post 8vo, bds., 25.; cl., 2s. 6d. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and -Complete 


Collected Poems. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the Rev, A. B. GROSART, 
Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vols, crown 8yo, cloth hoards, 3s. 67, each, : : te DD 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).—Freeland: A Social. Anticipation, - :Trans- 
lated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra; 6s. 

Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 
the People, With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. z 

Hill (Headon).—Zambra the Detective. Crown [8vo, cloth, 38. Gd.; 
post 8vo, picture boards, 25. : cloth, 2s. 


Hill (John), Works by. Se. % PET 


on-Felony. Post 8vo, ur 2s. | The c A t Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
Hoey (Mrs. Cashel). —The Lover’s Creed. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 


Holiday, Where to go’ for a. By E. P. Snorr, Sir H. MaxweLt, 
Bart., M.P., JOHN WATSON, JANE BARLOW, MARY LOVETT CAMERON, JUSTIN H MCCARTHY, 
PAUL LANGE, J. W/GRAHAM, Ji H. SALTER, PHUEBR ALLEN, S. J. BECKETT, L. RIVERS VINE, 
and C. F. GORDON CUMMING. Crown 8va, cloth, 15. 


Hollingshead (John).—According to My Lights. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. gilt top, 6r. 
Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. — É 
an Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. I\lustrated by J. GORDON THOMSON. Post 8vo, cloth 
6d.~ Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 


25. 
The à Hutocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Breakfast- Table. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound,2s. ,. .. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life ol 


the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8ve, cloth, 3+. 6d. 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half. bound, 25. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works :: including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of ine Author, Perera Facsimiles and 
mW Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6¢, 


Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).—The House of Raby. ‘Post-Bve, boards, 2s, 
Hopkins (Tighe), Novels-by.: Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 


Nell Haffenden. With 8 Illustrations by C. GREGORY: t ‘For Freedom. 


















































Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
rorixt Love and Duty. waa Frontispiece. | Gas The Adventurer, 
o! P 


Horne (R. Hengist).— Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 


Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Hugo (Victor).—The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d’Islande).  Trans- 


lated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62 
Hume (Fergus).—The Lady from Nowhere. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.64. 
Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ‘Molly Bawn'), Novels by. 


























Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each : cloth limp, 2s. 6. each. 3 
A Maiden All Forlorn In Durance Vile. - A 
Marvel. | _A Modern Circe, | Lady pagstactory Lover, 
Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 35. 6& each: post 8vo, ilustrated board: h : cl 
gris Lady. + Red House Mystery. #4 iors Coins “sac 
6e Thr 
Lady Verner’s Flight. The Professor's Ex À Mental Struggle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, . each. 
An Anxious Moment. o 
The Coming of Chice. K Point of Conscience 





Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays: A Tale for : a ‘Chimney: oo &c. Edited - 


by EDMUND OLLIER. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 69. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 











The Leaden Casket, | Self-Condemned. : What Other Person, 
Thorni 8 Model. Post 8vo, boards, 25. |_Mrs, Juliet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 67. 











Huecnoa {W, M.).—Hints on Colt-breaking. “With 25 Illustra- 


Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur’s System 
Mi Method, and Statistics, By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B. Crown a cloth i The Technique of 


Hyne (©, J. Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 62. 
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‘ Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, blush-rose paper and 
25, 6d. 


cloth, 








Indoor Paupers. “By ONE or THEM. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 


By J. TREVOR-DAVIES, A Now Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 25. , 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and, Edited by À. 
PERCEVAL GRAVES... Post 8yo, cloth limp, 26. 6. : 


Irving (Sir Henry): A Record oF over Twenty Years at the Dee 
By PERCY. FITZGERALD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 62. 


James (C. T. C.).— A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, rs. 6d. 


Jameson (William).—My Dead Self. Post 8vo, bds. 2s. ; an 25. 6d. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).—Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Hose 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.-each, 

of 





























he Dark Colleen. The 2 
Jefferies (Richard), Books by. Re 8ve, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each, 
Nature near London, The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air, 


+,* Also the HAND-MADE PAPER torte crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. : By Sir WALTER BESANT. With a Photograph Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Jennings (Henry I), Works by. 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8ve, cloth limp, 2s. 64. 
Lond Tennyson: A Bi 1 Sketch. Wit "Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, rs. 64. 
Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. : 
ageland. With 64 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Feap. 4to, picture cover, rs. 


tage Ingerfield, &c. With 9 Illusts. by A. S. BOYD and JOHNGULICH. Fcap. 8vu, pic. cov. 15.64, 
The Prude’s Progress: A Comedy by J. K. JEROME and EDEN PHILLPOTIS, Cr. evo, 1s. 6d. 


Jerrold (Douglas).—The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 
Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 25. 
Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, 15. ea. ; cloth limp, 15, 6d, each, 


The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 


Jesse (Edward).—Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 
‘ast 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 


Jones (William, F.S.A +)». Works by. Cr. ave cl. extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lora: Historical, ds of Illustrations. 
































Credulities, Past and F Includi a Sea and S Miners, Talismans, Word and 
Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blesain of Animals, Birds, E; Epes, Luck, ce With Frontispiece. 
Crowns and C : A History of Regalia. Withor 











Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and mas and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 62. each. : 6 

J osephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Winston Con- 
taining ‘The Antiquities of the ere ae and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’. With se, Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Vols., demy 8va, half-boun 

Kempt (Robert).—Pencif and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 
Sketches, Post 8vo, ill d boards, 2s. ; cloth, as. 6d. à 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by. 
Pust 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
‘The Wearing of the Green.’ | Passion’s Slave , Bell Barry. 


A Drawn Game. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 34 6%. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 
Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critieal Chapters, 
an Index to Mr. Kipling's principal Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L. KNOWLES, Editor ot 
“The Golden Treasury "tee Lyrics.” With Two Portraits, Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 
Patient's Yade Mecum; How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 1s, 64, 
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Knights. (The) of the Lion :.A Romance of the Thirteenth” Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OF ‘LoRNE, K.T. Crown 8vo..clpth extra, 65, 


Korolenko.—The Blind Musician. Translated by S. STEPNIAK and 
WILLIAM! WESTAËL,, Crown 8ve, cloth, 15. 
Lamb’s (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 
* Poetry for Children‘ and ‘ Printe Dorus.’ ' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. HEP. 
HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the ‘ "Essay on Roast Pig.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 


The Essays of Elia. Post 8ve, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 
Little Essays : Sketches and Characters by | CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PERCY 


FITZGERALD. _ Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 
The Dramatic Eesays of Charles Lamb. * “With Jntraduchon and Notes by BRANDER MAT- 


THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap.8vo, haif-bound, 2s. 
Lambert (George). —The President of Boravia. Crown 8vo,cl., 3s. 6d. 


Landor (Walter Savage).—Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspeare, &c. betore Sir Thomas Lucy, 19th 1582. To which 
is added, A Conference of Master ‘Eamund spencer “with, ‘the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Treland, i595. - Fcap. 8vo, half-R 


Lane (Edward .William).—The ‘Thousand and One Nights, com- 


monly called § in England" qe ah ian Nights’ ti d from the Arabic, 
with Notes. ngravings from pins Be anver. Editéd by EDWARD 


STANLEY POOLF. With Pree by eee LANE-POOLF. Three Vols., demy avo, cloth, 7s. 64. ea. 
Larwood (Jacob), Works by 

Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post 8vo, ia paper, half-bound, 25, 
Post 8 8vo, cloth timp, ec ee each. 












































Forensic Anecdotes. 


Lehmann (R. C.), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s, 64. each. 


Harry Fludyer at Cambria a. 
Conversational Hints for Young Shooters: A Guide to Polite Talk. 


Leigh (Henry S.).—Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram, ss. 


Leland (C. Godfrey). A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 


With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

















{ 
‘ 


Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Géne. Translated from 


the French by JOHN DE VILLIERS.‘ Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. ; picture boards, 2s. 
Leys (John).—The Lindsays: A Romance. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
Lilburn (Adam).—A Tragedy in Marble. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of ‘Methodist Idylls’), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. each. 
of the C iracy of ‘The Forty." 


eiatan (E. Lynn), Works by. 
An Octave of Friends. Crown 8vo, Maen 35. 6d, 
‘own 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; E 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 











Rigg Roberts: 








Cro 
Patricia Kemball. | one: Under which Lord? With 12 Mustrations, 
™he Atonement of Leam Dundas. ‘My Loy pos |. Sowing the Wind. 
The World Well Lost. With r2 Illusts. Paston Carew, Millinnaire and Mise: 
The One Too Many. Dulcie Everton. | With a Silken Thread 
je Rebel of the Family, 


ost Bvo, cloth Timp, 25..62, each. 
Witch Stories. | Ourselves: Essays on Women. 
Freeshooting: Extracts from the Works of Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 


Lowe (Charles, M.A:).—Our Greatest Living Soldiers, With 


8 Portraits. Crown 8vo, eloth, 35. 64. 


Lucy (Henry W.).—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gs. 62. ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Macalpine. (Avery), Novels by. 
Teresa eee Crow Rev cloth ext 
Brokeu Wings. th Six vw. . J. HE Y. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


MacColl Hugh), Novae by. 
qu Str. iitlock des Packet. ee 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
dnor ck. Crown Evo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Macdonell ee —Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 























MacGregor: (Robert).—Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular ' 


Games. : Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 67. 


Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). ae and Undertones; or, 


~ Music at Twilight. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. : 








‘ 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 


A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. LIBRARY EDITION. Four Vols, demy 8vo, clôth extra, #25. eaeh.—Also.a POPULAR 
EDITION, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each.—And the JUBILEE EDITION, with an 
Appendix of Eventstothe end of 1886, in Two Vols., large cran 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 

À History of Our Own Times, from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee, . Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
tzs. Uniform with the LIBRARY EDITION of the first Four Volumes. - ae 

A Short History of Our Own Times. One Vol, crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s.—Also a CHEAP 
POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6a. ; 

A History of the Four Georges, Four Vols., demy 8vo, cl. ex., r25. each. (Vols. I. & Il. ready. 


Reminiscences. With a Portrait. Two Vols, demy 8vo, éloth, 245. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 62. each} post 8vo, illiStrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 64. each, 














The Waterdale Neighbours, onna Quixote. With r2 Illustrations. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. The Comet of a Season. 

A Fair Saxon. . Maid of Athens. ith 12 Illustrations. 
Linley Rochford. Gamiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 

Dear Lady Disdain. . The Dictator, 

Miss Mi Pp With r2 Red Di d | The Riddle Ring. 


The Three Disgraces, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 67. ; 


“The Right Honourable.’ By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., and Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; ft 


McCarthy: (Justin Huntly), Works by. 
The French Revolution. (Constituent Assembly, r789-91). Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 125. each, 
An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth zs. 67, 
Ireland Since the Union: Sketches of Irish History, 1798-1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Hafiz in London: Poems. Small 8 ‘old cloth, 35, 6¢. 
Our Sensation Novel. Crown 6vo, picture cover, 15. ; cloth limp, 1s. 62. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs. 
Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth limp, rs. 62. 
Lily Lass: A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 15. ; cloth limp, 15. 6d. 
The Thousand and One Days.: With Two Photogravures. Two Vols., crown 8vo, half-bd., 125. 
A London Legend. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
The Royal Ch Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 62. 


MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books by.. 


Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols. r6mo, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth case, 2rs.; or 
the Volumes may be had separately, in Grolier cloth, at 2s. 6d. each. 3 
Vol. I. WITHIN AND WITHOUT.—THE HIDDEN LIFE. ‘ 
# _H. THE DISCIPLE.—THE GOSPEL WOMEN.—BOOK OF SONNETS.—ORGAN SONGS. 
« III, VIOLIN SONGS.—SONGS OF THE DAYS AND NIGHTS.—A BOOK OF DREAMS.—ROADSIDE 
uf : POBMS.—P@EMS FOR CHILDREN. 
IV. PARABLES.—BALLADS.—SCOTCH SONGS. . 
wo V. & VI. PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance. 1 Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 
» VEEL. THE LIGHT PRINCESS.—THE GIANT'S HEART.—SHADOWS. i 
» 1X. CROSS PURPOSBS.—THE GOLDEN KEY.—THE CARASOYN.—LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 
» X, THE CRUEL PAINTER.—THE WOW O' RIVVEN.—THE CASTLE.—THE BROKEN SWORDS, 
—THE GRAY WOLF.—UNCLE CORNELIUS. 
Poetical Works of George MacDonald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols, 
crown 8vo, buckram, res. 7 J 
À Threefoid Cord. Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD. Post 8vo, cloth, ss. 
Phantastes: A Faerie Romance, With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 62, 
Heather and Snow: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 62. } post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 
Lilith: A Romance. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mackenna (Stephen J.) and J. Augustus O’Shea.—Brave Men 
in Action: Thrilling Stories of the British Flag, With 8 Illustrations by STANLEY L, Woop, 
Small demy 8vo, clath, gilt edges, 55. 


Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters: 85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE; with ment Ogre Critical, Bibliographical, 
and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Century, by WILLIAM 
BATES, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Sauare 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
in the Ard With so Ill: jons by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 
and L ds from Nom dy and Brittany. 34 Illusts. by T. R. MACQUOID 
nrough Normandy. With o2 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID, and a Map, 
nrough Brittany. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID, and a Map. 
About Y With 67 ions by T. R. MACQUQID. 












































Post vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. Lost Rose, and other Stories. 
Magician’s Own -Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 64. 
Magic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full- Practical 
Directions, By T. C. HEPWORTH, With zo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, zs. 6d. . 
Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals embl d in Gold and Colours, 5s. 7 
Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d’Arthur: The, Stories of : King 


Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table, (A Selection.) Edited by B, MONTGOMERIE RAN- 
KING. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 25. <4 : ee + 2 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 


The New Republic. Post 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢.; picture boards, 2s. 
The New Paul and Virginia: Positivism on an Island. Bost Bvo, cloth, 2s. 64, 


Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 8s. 
Is Life Worth Living? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Margueritte (Paul artd Victor). —The Disaster. ‘Translated by 


FREDERIC LEES. Crown 8vo, cloth,-3s. 64. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including his Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Colenel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 67. 


_Massinger’s Plays. From the Text. of. WILLIAM GiFForD, Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. — Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 62... 


Mathams (Ww: alter, F.R.G.S.). — Comrades AU. Fcp. 8vo, cloth 
limp, 15.; cloth gilt, 25. 
Matthews (Brander). —A Secret of the Sea, Be. Post 8vo, illus-| 


trated boards, 25.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Meade (Le T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
=. Geawn: Bea, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


























The Voice of the ( 





In an Iron Grip. On the Brink ofa Chasm, A Son of Ishmael. 
The Siren. The Way of a Wom: 
Dr. R Pati By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD ALIFAX, M.D, 





An Adventuress. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 
The Man who was Good. Post 8vo, picture boards, ar. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. fl 
This Stage of Fools, | Oy 2: AD of the Philistines. 
Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grandé; “By 
A. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. With 265 Hiustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 64. 
Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each, 
Touch and Go. Mr. Dorillion.- 
Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick). —Physiolozy for the Young; or, The 
House of Life. Withnumerous Tiustrations, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, ts. each ; era ts. 6d, each. 
e Hygiene of the Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, ‘Wines, &c. 


The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their R to Di s of the Skin. 


Minto (Wm.).—Was She Good or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 64. 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


The Gun-Runner: A Romance of Witha by STANLEY L. Woop, 

The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. With a Frontispiece STANLEY L. WOOD. 

The King’s Assegai. With Six full: page Illustrations SOLS ANTEY L. Woop. 
Fanning’s Quest. With ANLEY L. WOOD. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, illustrated 

oar 25. 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).—The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 
With Seven Etchings by JOHN PETTIE, W. 2. one ensoNnT; MACWHIRTER, COLIN HUNTER, 
R, MACBETH and TOM GRAHAM. 21s. - 


Montagu (Irving).—Things I ie Seen in War. With 16 full- 


page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Moore (Thomas), Works by. 
The Epicurean; and Alciphron, Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Prose and V from the MEMOIRS OF LORD Byron. it 
by R. H, SHEPHERD. ‘With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. Batted 


Morrow (W. C.).—Bohemian Paris of To=Day. With 106 Illustra- 
tions by HDOUARD CUCUEL. Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 
Maid Marl d Robt: PY d ren era vada a 
a arian and Robin Hood. With 12 Illustrat by ST 
Basile the Jester; With Frontispiece by STANLEY. Won. ANTEY “Woop, 






























































Young Lochinvar. t The =e 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, ea 
The Dead Man’s Secret. { From the Bosom of the Deep 


Stories Weird and Wonderful, Post 8vo, il boards, as.; cloth, as, 6d, 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth exes a 6d. each ; Re ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
at 








A Life’s Atonement. Model Father, Bob Martin's Little Girl, 

Joseph’s Coat. 12 lilusts, |: bia Blazer’s Hero. Time's Revenges. 

Coals of Fire, 3 Ilusts. Cynic Fortune. Frontisp. A Wasted Crime, 

Yal Strange. By t the Gate of the Sea. In Direst Peril. 

Hearts. A Bit of Human Nature. | Mount Despair. 

The Way of the World. | First Person Singular. A Capful o’ PNails, 

The Making of a Novelist : An Experi in Autobi hy. With a Collotype Portrait. Cr. 
So, | buckram, 35. 6d, 

My C in Ficti Crown 8vo, buckram, 35. 62, a 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 67. each, 
This Little World. iano 


Tales in Prose and Verse. With Frontispiece by ARTHUR HOPKINS, 
A Rage for Millions. 
Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
One Traveller Returns. l The Bishops’ Bible, 
Paul Jones's Alias, &c. With Illustrations by A. FORESTIER and G. NICOLET. 
Murray (Henry), Novels b 


° 
‘ost 8vo, Me RUE 2s. each cloth, 25.64, each, 











A Game of Bluff. | Song of Sixpence. 
Newbolt (Henry). —Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. us ‘leatherette, 
15.1: cloth, rs. 





Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 
Bail Up.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. : post 8vo, Hinsteated boards, 2s. 
Dr Bernard St. Vincent. Post 8vo, , illustrated boards, 2: 


L in Art, With 2x Illustrati Crown 8vo, cloth aura) 25. 6d, 
Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64. each ; post so; 


icture Boards, 2s. each, 

aint An: 
Billy Bellow. Witha iece by F. H. TOWN: 
Miss Wentworth’s Idea. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢. 


0’ Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Fost Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 























? or Fate? 
Once (Georges), Novels by. post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25.. each. 
Doctor Rameau. A Last Loye. 


A Weird Gift. Crown8v cloth, 35. 62. ; a 8vo, picture boards, 25. 
Love’s Depths. Translated by F. ROTHWELL. rown 8vo, cloth, 35. 62. - 


Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Primrose Path. l Whiteladies. 
The Hei in England. 


The Sorceress. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
O’ Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 64. each. 
Music and Moonlight. | Songs of a Worker. 


Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 105. 6d. 


Quida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 64. ea.; post 8vo, Ilfust. bds., 25. ea. 























Held in Bondage, A Dog of "Flanders. © n Maremma, Wanda, 
Tricotrin. a Pascarel, | Signa. Bimbi. yr) 
1 C Two Wooden Shoes. ‘rescoes. ( Othmar. 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage| In a Winter City. Princess Napraxine. 
Under Two Flags. Ariadne. | Friendship. suilderoy. | Ruffin 
Puck. - | idalia, A Village Commun (wo Offenders. 
Folle-Farine, Moths. Pipistrelio. anta Barbara. 
POPULAR EDITIONS: Medium 8vo, 64. each. 
Under Two Flags, i Moths. | Held in Bondage. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY MORRIS, Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s,—CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Page (H. A.). —Thoreau: His Life and Aims, With Portrait. Post 


8vo, cloth, 25. 





Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, With Preface by. Sir 
BARTLE FRERE. Post 8vo, ill d boards, 2s,- 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with’ Historical 
ion and Notes by T. M'CRIE, D.D. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


Paul (Margaret A.).—Gentie and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 3s. 6%. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 























Lost Sir Messingberd. À Grape from a Thorn. With 12 Ilusts. 
Walter's Word. | A ‘County Family. Holiday Tasks. 
Less Black than We’re Painted. The Talk of the Town. With 12 Illusts. 
By Proxy. | FOR Cash Only. The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
High Spirits, The Word and the Will. 
Under One The Burnt Million. 
A ee cua, gent, ‘With 12 Illusts. Sunny Stories. | A Trying Patient. 
Post 8vo illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Humorous Stories. | From Exile. Found Dead. | Gwendoline’s Harvest: 
The Foster Brothers. Mirk Abbey. | A Marine Residence. 
The Family Scapegrace. Some Private Views, 
Marri ed Beneat me The Canon’s Ward. 

ntinck’s Tutor. Not Wooed, But Won 
A Perfect Treasure. Two punded ‘Pounds Reward. 
a Father, Like Son. The Best of H s. 
A Woman’s Vengeance Halves. What He Cost Her. 
Carlyon’s Year. | Cect!’s Tryst. Fallen Fortunes.| Kit: A Memory. 
Murphy’s Master. | At Her Mercy. Glow-worm Tales 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. A Prince of the Blood. 
A Modern Dick Whittington ; or, A Patron of Letters With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 35. 64. 


In Peril and Privation. Witt 17 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 62, 
Notes from the ‘ News.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 12 6%. 
By Proxy. POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. ; cloth, rs. 


Payne (Will).—Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ea. 


Puck on Pegasus. With I}Justrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. DU MAURIER. 
The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Société. Selected by H. C. PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 











An Old Maid’s Paradise. t Burglars in Paradise. ; 
repond: te Gates. Post 8vo, picture cover, #5. : Cloth, rs. 64. 
Jack d by C. W. REED. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 








Phil May s Sketch- Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 


folio, cloth, 25. 6d. 


Phipson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, §s. ea. 
Famous Violinists and Fine Violins. 
Voice and Violin: Sketches, A and Remini: 


Planche (J. R.), Works by. | 


The Pursuivant of Arms. With Six Plates and 209 Mustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6¢. 
Songs and Poems, 1819-1879. With Introduction by Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 
Plutarch by JOHN and WM. LANGHORNE, and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound ros. 6d. 


Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 


With an Introduction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 64. 


Pollock (W. H.).—The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 
Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER H. POLLOCK. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cleth gilt, 6s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
Porter (John).—Kingsclere. Edited by Byron WEBBER. With 19 
































full-page and many smaller Ill Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6%. 
Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels s by. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 
The Romance of a Station. The Soul of Countess Adrian. 





que 4x) Grown Bye: cloth, 3s. 62. aie post 8vo, se each. 
utlaw an awmaker. ristina Chard, With Frontispiece by W. PAGE . 
Mrs. Tregaskiss. With 8 Illustrations by ,Snristt SAUBER, piece by Si 


> ——— 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6. each. 
Nulma. 1 Madame Izan. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by. 


€rown 8va, cloth extra, 35. 64. each: post 8vo, Mlustrated bo boards, 25. each. 
Valentina. { The Foreigners. | Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gerald. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. p 


‘Princess Olga.-Radna: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 


Flowers of the Sky. With sy Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for every Night inthe Year. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With numerous Illustrations. : Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Universe of Suns. &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Wages and Wants of Science Workers, Crown 8vo, rs. 6d, 


Pryce (Richard).—Miss Maxwell’s Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW, 35. 6d.;_pgst 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Rambosson (J.).—Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pit- 


MAN. With zo Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 67. 
Randolph (Col. G.).—Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Read (General Meredith).—Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 


and Savoy. With 3r full-page Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


Reade’s (Charles) Novels. 
The New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in new long primer 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, price 3s. 64. each. 




















LA Peg Woffington; and Christie John- |: & Love Me Little, Love me Long. 
stone. 8. The Double Marriage. 
2. Hard Cash. - 9. Griffith Gaunt. 


3. The Cloister and the Hearth. Witha a Foul Play. 
Preface by Sir WALTER BESANT. . Put Yourself in His Place. 
4. ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ ae A Terrible Temptation. 


s The Course of one Love Never Did 13. A Simpleton. 
and Singleheart and 14. A Woman-Hater. 

















Doublefac: 15. The Jilt, and other Stories: and Good 
6. The Rob éraphy a of a Thief; Jack Stories of Man and other Animals, 
of all Trades; Hero and a Mar- 16. A Perilous Secret. 
tyr; and The ‘Wandering Heir. 17. Readiana; and Bible Characters. 
ln Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Peg Woffington. Christie Johnstone. Hard Cash. + Griffith Gaun 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ Foul Play. | Put Yourselfin His Fiance. 
The Course of True Love Neyer Did Run A Terrib a ‘amptation 
Smooth. A Simpleton, | The Wandering Heir. 
The Autoblogra aphy of a Thief; Jack of A Woman-Hater. 
all Trades ; and James Lamb ert Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Lovet Me Little, Love Me Long. Good Stories of Man and other Animals, 
The Double Marriage. The Jilt, and other Stories. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. A Perilou | Readiana 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 64. each ; pres 15. each 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ The Cloister and the Hearth, 


Peg Woftington; and: Christie Johnstone. | Hard Cash. 


Christie Johnstone. With Frontis link Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxb.2s.6d, 
eg Woffington. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 25. 6d. 

The Cloistes and the Hearth. ‘In Four Vols, post8vo, with an Introduction by Sir WALTER BE- 
SANT, and a _Frontis iece to each Vol., buckram, gilt top, 6s. the set. 

Bible Ch cap. 8vo, | 15. 

Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEX. IRB- 
LAND. Crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait, 6s. ; CHEAP EDITION, post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6a. 








Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. . 
A Rich Man’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d, 
Weird Stories, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
oot 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, go 





The Uninhabited Hou - Fair ak 
The Prin ce of Wales’s 5 Garden Party. * Her theee Laie 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. The Nun’s Curse. dle Tales, 


Rimmer: (Alfred), : Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 
Our Old Country Towns. With 54 Illustrations by the Author. 
Rambles Roun ons and Harrow.’ With 52 Illustrations by the Author 
About E With 68 Illustrations by C. A. VANDERHOOF and A. RIMMER, 


Rives (Amelie, hata of ‘The Quick or the Dead ?’), Stories by. 
Barbara Dering. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢.; post 8vo, picture boards, 25, 
Meriel: A Love Story. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniez Deroz, With 37 Illustrations by 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK._ Post 8vo, half-cloth, 25, 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 
Women are Strange. Post 8vo, Hee boards, 2s. 
The Hands of Justice. - Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 62. ; post 8vo illustrated boards, 29, 
The Woman in the Dark. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, 2s, 
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Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 
The Poets’ Birds. : | The Poets’ Beasts. 
__The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and I 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors wha 
came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold and Colours, 5s. 


Rosengarten (A.).—A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans. 


lated by W. COLLETT-SANDARS, With 630 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With numerous Illustrations, 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea.; cl, 25. 6d. ea. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. is & Scholars. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown ovo, Cluch, a od. 


Russell (Dora), Novels by. 


A Country Sweetheart. Post 8vo, picture: boards, 25. 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3°. 6 


Russell (Herbert).—True Bide: or, ‘ The Lass that Loved a Sailor." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6%. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 25 2s. 5. 6d. each. 















































Round the Galle: Fire. An, Ocean Tragedy. 
In the Middle atch. My’ Shipmate Louise. 
n the Fo’k’sle Head. Alone on a Wide Wide Sen. 
A Voyage to the Cape. The Good Ship ‘ Mohock.’ - 
A Book for the Kammock. The Phantom Déath. 
The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star Is Hethe Man? | The Convict Ship, 
The Romance of Jenny Harlow Heart of Oak. The Last Entry. 


The Taie of the Ten. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 62. 
The Ship: Her Story. With so Illustrations by H. C.SEPPINGS WRIGHT. Small 4to, cloth, 6s: 


Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 62. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER: WENDELL HOLMES and a Frontispiece. 
The Junior Dean. | The Master of St. Benedict's. | To His Own Master. 








Orchard D In the Face of thea World. The Tremieté Diamonds. 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth boards, rs. 64 each. 
The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. | Modest Little Sara. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.‘64..each. 
The Wooing of May. j ATragic Honeymoon. .- | A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate. } Gallantry Bower. | Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 


: , Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 
Mary Unwin. With 8 Illustrations by PERCY TARRANT.. || Mrs, Dunbar’s Secret. __ 


Saint John (Bayle). —A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 67. 
Sala (George A. 1. —Gaslight and Daylight. Post &vo, “paarda, 25. 


Scotland Yard, Past and Present: Experiences of Thirty-seven Years, 
By Ex-Chief- Inspector CAVANAGH. Post §vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 25. 67. 

Secret Out, The: One Thousand ‘Tricks with Cards: with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawing-room or ‘ White' Magic. By W.H. CREMER, With 300 Illustrations. Crowr 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Seguin (L. G.), Works by. 

The Country of the Passion Play (Ob } and the Hi: of Favaria With 


Map and Fu Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Voth extra, 35, 64. 
Walks in Algiers. With Two Maps-and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, és. , 7 


Senior (Wm.).—By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. 


Under False Pretences. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 

Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crown ato, cloth gilt, 3s. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and Schoal Life, 


the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, 
Litt.D. A New Edition, with 42 Mistrations, and an INDEX OF PLAYS AND PASSAGES RE- 
FERRED TO. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. 


Sharp (William). —Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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Shelley’s (Percy. Bysshe) Complete Works.in Verse and Prose. 


Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Five Vols,, crown 8vo; cloth, 35, 6d. each, 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols.: % 
Vol. I. Introduction by the Editor ; P £ to gments of M: Nicholson; Shelley's Corre: 
ewitl The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes * Alastor, 
and other Poems;. Rosalind and Felens Prométheus Ünbound; Adonais, 
oe IL re ad cythna The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the "Tyrant; The Witch of 
Epipsychidion 5 Hellas. 
# II. Posthumous oems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces, b 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. : 
Vol. I, The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne + the Dublin and Marlow Rataphlets! A Refu- 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragen ent: 
11. The Essays ; ‘Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 


Sherard (R. H.).—Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 
Sheridan’ s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 


Writings, his Works in pisse and Poetry, dance Speeches, 
kes. Crown. ae Se 35:64. . 
‘whe É vals, The School for Scandal, and other Play Se Past Byo, half-1 “bound 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals and The School for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
- duction and ,Notes to each Play,, and a Biographical Sketch, by BRANDER Matt HEWSS - With 
ustrations, : Demy 8vo, half-parchment, x2s. 6. 


























Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all : 


those in‘ Arcadia.” With Portralt, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, Bly “by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, 
D.D. Three Vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 64. each. - ES 

Signboards: Their History, including Anecdotes: oF Famous Taverns and 
Remarkable Characters. B JAcoB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN Horr EN. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64, 


Sims (George R.), Works by. » 












Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each : cloth lim mips each. 
The Ring o’ Bells. Dramas o! Life. With 66 Illustrations. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Mary Jane Married. - My Two Wives. 
Tinkietop's Crime. - RE ae . Scenes from the Show. 


Zeph: A Circus Story, &e. _ The Ten Commandments: Stories: 


Taies of To-day. 





Crown 8va, picture cover, ts. each; cloth, xs. Gé, each. «<< 


The Dagonet Reciter and Réader: Being Readings and Recitations in Probe sd Verse, 
selected from his own Works by GEORGE R, SIMS. 





The Case of George Candiemas. | Dagonet Ditties. (From. The Referee.) - 
How the Poor Live; and. Horrible Lond With a Frontispi by F. BARNARD, 
Crown 8vo, leatherette, : 1s, Es Se rt murs 


3 of the Day. Crown 8vo, 15. 
Crown ByO cloth, 3s, 64. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each; cloth timp. 2s. 6a, each. 












Rogues and Vagabonds. a ae Dagonet Abroa, 
ons Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. each... op 
Once x on 2 Christmas Time. Wit! Fa ations by CHARLES GREEN, RL 
In London’s Heart: A Story of To-day. : 
Without the Limelight: "Theatrical Lifeas itis. :° Sat ei À 





Sister Dora: A Biography. By Marcarer LonspaLe, - With- Four 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 44. cloth, 64. 


Sketchley (Arthur).—A Match in the Dark. "Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Slang Dictionary (The): Etymelogicsl, Historical, and | Anecdotal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Gd. 
Smart (Hawley}, Novels by. : ; ; 
Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 62. each ; post 8vo, pictüre boards, 25. each. 
Beatrice and Benedick. =f Rone. Odds. _ fe 7 
-Without Love or Li oie be Master of Rathkelly. 
77 7 Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. h ad 
The Outsider. i i uber ao 
The “Plunger. Post 8vo, pictare boards, 25. 
Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. a 
The Prince of Argolis. With 130 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 67. : 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Epwarps, With Portrait of 
G. H. SNAZELLE, and 65 Illustrations by C. LYALL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35.67. 


Society in London. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. een 


Somerset (Lord Henry).—Songs of Adieu, Small gto, Jap. vel., 6s. 
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Spalding (T. A., LL.B.). — Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 


on the Belief in the Existence of Devils. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. . 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 














. The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. The Loudwater Tragedy. 
By Devious Ways, &c. Burgo’s Romance, 
Hoodwinked; & ‘Sandycroft Mystery. u in Fu 
The Golden Hoop. A Husband from the Sea, 


Back to Life. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, rs. 6%, each. 
A Barren Title. | Wife or No Wife? 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Secret of the Bon | The Grey Monk. | The Master of Trenance. 
A Minion of the Moon: A Romance of the King’s Highway. 
The Secret of Wyvern Towers, 
The Doom of Siva. t The Web of Fate. 


Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 
by WALTER J. MORGAN.’ Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Spettigue (H. H.).—The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Stafford (John), Novels by. 


Doris and I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 
Carlton Priors. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Starry Heavens (The): A PoETICAL BIRTHDAY Book. Royal 16mo, 
___cloth extra, 25. 6d. 
Stedman (E. C. ae —Victorian Poets. Gene 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stephens (Riccardo, M.B. 


Story of RICHARD TREGENNA, dicine (Univ. Edinb.) Crown vo, ts 35. 6d 


Sterndale (R. Armitage). ~The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Post 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. ; illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. 
: Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each ; post 8vo, cloth limp. 25. 6d, each, 
Travels with a Donke: With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 
n Inland Voyage. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 
































Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

Familiar, Studies of Men and Books. 
The Silverado 8 With P . D. STRONG. 
The Merry Men. | un erwoods: Poems, 
siens Be ccrsanen ne die B |, Ballad 

rginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. allads. Prin è 
Across the Plaine, with other Memories and Essays. ' ge: Otto, 
Weir of Hermiston. 


A Lowden Sabbath Morn. With 27 Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Songs of pra crown eee buckram, ss. 
ew Arabian hts. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. : post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. 
The Suicide Club; and The Rajah's Diamond. (From NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.) With 
Eight Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 64. 
The Stevenson Reader: Selections from the Writings of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by LLOYD OSBOURNE. Post 8vo, cloth, 25, 64, ; buckram, gilt top, 35. 6a. 


Stockton (Frank R.).—The Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 


numerous Illustrations by VIRGINIA H. DAVISSON and C. H. STEPHENS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Storey (G. A., A.R.A.).—Sketches from Memory. With 93 


Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ras. 6d. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by HELEN and 


ALICE ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 64. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 




















Strange Manuscript: (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, with 19 Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 35. 67. : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Strange Secrets. Told by Percy FITZGERALD, Conan Doyte, FLor- 
ENCE MARRYAT, &c. Post 8vo, inanestes boards, 25. 


Strutt (Joseph). —- The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., from 

the Earliest Period to the Present Time, Edited by WILLIAM HONE. With r4o Illustrations, Crown 
by, Gloth extra, 35, 68 
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Swift’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 


Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ‘Gulliver's Travels.’ Crown 8vo, cloth,.3s. 64. 
Gulliver’s Travels, and A Tale of a Tub. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
J than Swift: A Study. By J. CHURTON COLLINS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 


Swinburne (Algernon C.), Works by. . va 


Selections from the Poetioal Works of | Songs of the Springtides, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
À. C. Swinburne. Fcap, 8vo 6s. Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. . Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 85. 
Chastelard : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 75, Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown 8vo,igs, 
Poems and Ballads. FIRST SERIES. Crown | A Century of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s. 
A ummer Holiday. Crown 8vo, 75. 


























VO, OS. 
Poems and Ballads. SECOND SER, Cr.8vo,9s. Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
-Poems & Ballads. THIRDSERIES. Cr. 8vo, 75. A Study of Victor Hugo, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
ongs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, tos. 64. Miscellanias. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
othwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 125. 62, Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ongs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
George Chapman. (See Vol. II. of G. CHAP- | The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MAN'S Works.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. istrophel, &c. Crown 8vo, 75. 
Essays and Studies, Crown 8vo, 125. tudies in Prose and Poetry. Cr. 8vo, 95. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. he Tale of Balen. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. 8vo, 6s. Rosamund, Q of the L tA 
A Study of Shak @. Crown 8vo, 85. Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. i 








Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON'S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J. C. HOTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6a. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. Translated by HENRY Van 
LAUN: Four Vols., small demy 8vo, cloth boards, 30s.—POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 155, 


Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 


odern Writers, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 











Taylor (Tom).—Historical Dramas: ‘ JEANNE Darc,’ ‘’Twixt AxE 
AND CROWN,’ ‘THE FOOL'S REVENGE,’ ‘ ARKWRIGHT'S WIFE,’ ‘ANNE BOLEYNE,' ‘PLOT AND 
" PASSION.’ Crown 8vo, 15. each. 5 


Temple (Sir Richard, G.C.S.1.).—A Bird’s-eye View of Pictur- 


esque India. : With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 








‘Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennines, With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, rs. 62. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes, With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussg. 
With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, rs. 6¢. 


Thomas (Annie), Novels by. ‘ 
The Siren’s Web: A Romance of London Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 62, ‘ 
Cc des True. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. : 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 
Proud Maisie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 62. eh Cressida. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Violin-Player. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, picture boards, 25, 
The House on the Scar. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. [Shortly. 
In a Cathedral City. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, (Shortly. 
The Son of the House. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 
duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s, ' 


Thornbury (Walter),-Books by. 


The Life and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner. With Eight Illustrations in Colours and 
Two Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, : 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.each., | 
Old ies Re-told. |‘ Tales for the Mari 
Timbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 64. each. 


Clubs and Club Life in London: Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. With 4: Illustrations. 






































cs an itles: Stories of Delusi I ing Scenes, 
‘Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. With 48 Illustrations. 


Trollope (Anthony » Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 67. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, each. 
The Way We Live Now. Mr. Scarborough’s Family, 
Frau Frohmann, | Marion Fay. The Land-L Be 
. , Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
: Kept in the Dark. he American Senator, 
The Golden Lion of Granpere, John Caldigate, 
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Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each: : A 
Like Ships Upon the Bea. |" SMabel's rogress. {| Anne Furness, ... ‘1: 


__Like Ships upon thé BR. | ee 
Trollope (T. À.).—Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illust: bds., 25. 


Trowbridge (J. T.).—Farnells Folly._ Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
‘wain’s (Mark) Books. we 
st An Dee ition de Luxe of the Works of Mark Twain, in 22 Volumes (limited 
to 600 Numbered Copies for sale in Great Britain and its Dependencies}, price res. éd: net pet 
Volume, is in course 0 ion, and à iled P us may be had. The First Volume of 

the Set is SIGNED BY THE AUTHOR. . 

















300 ions. e 
‘uckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 
The de ne the a. x RTS Ath UE, With ao Tilustrations by DAN BEARD. 
The Stolen Whits E ! The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 
Mark Twain’s Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 2 i be 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. With Twelve Illustrations by F. V. Du MOND, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 5 
More Abread. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).—Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 35. 64. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 














rown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 62. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
Lady Bell. | d Di ds, | The Blackhall Ghosts. | What She Came Through. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.-cach.- 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. The Huguenot Family. 
The Bride’s Pass. Noblesse Oblige. | isappeared. 
Saint Mungo's City. Beauty and the Beast. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. €ach. ~ j 

The Macdonald Lass. With Frontispiece. rs. Sarmichael's Goddesses. 

The Witch-Wife. | Rachel Langton. _Sapphi | A Honeymoon’s Eclipse, 
à oung. a 


Upward (Allen), Novels by. | É 
A Crown of Straw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 7 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. each ; post 8vo; picture boards, 2s. each. 
The Queen Against Owen. # fi The Prince of Ba 


‘God Save the Queen!’ a Tale of ‘37. Crown avo, d d cover, 1s; cloth, 2s." 


Vandam (Albert D.).—A Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations by 


___J. BARNARD DAVIS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.64. 
Vashti and Esther. By ‘Belle’ of The World.__Cr.8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. each. 


The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece, 
With Zola in England: A Story of Exite. With 4 Portraits. 


Wagner. (Leopold).— How to Get on the Stage, and how to 


ere. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 67. 






































Waller (S. E.).—Sebastiani’s Secret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.,6s. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 6r Illustrations. Crow 8vo, cloth antique, 75. 6d. : 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by WILEIAM 
M. ROSSETTI. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and 6s, 


Warden (Florence).—Joan, the Curate. Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 64. 
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Warman (Cy). ~The Express Messenger, and other Tales of. the 
Rail. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6: 


Warner (C (Charles Dudley). —A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 65. _ 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatares 
and Seals. Printed on per 22 in. by 14 in 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. Est Fatsitnile,1 including Queen Elizabeth 's Signa- 
ture and the Great Seal. 25. 


Wassermann (Lillias) . and Aaron Watson.-The Marquis of 


Post 8vo, i boards, 25. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 


By F. W. Cory. With Ten Illustrations. Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, ‘15. 67, 


Westall (William), Novels by. - = 





























Trust Money. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 64. ; post 8vo, inti ited boards, 25. 
Crown ETS cloth, 6s, each. ~ 
As a Man Sows, a vl With the Red Eagle. [ A Red Bridal, 
W EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each. : 

A Woman Tempted Hime Nigel ‘Fortescue, The Phantom City. 
For Honour and Life. men Clough. | Birch Dene, Ralph Norbreok's Trust, 
Her Two Millions. ‘he Old actorye A Queer Race. 
Two Pinches of Snuff. Bees ‘of Belial. - 5 Red Ryvington, 


Roy of Roy’s Court. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. 68. 
Strange Crimes. (True Stories,) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 67. 
The Old Factory. POPULAR EDITION. -Medium 8vo, 62. 


Westbury {Atha). .—The Shadow of Hilton Fa A Ro- 


mance of Maoriland. Crown‘8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


White (Gilbert).—The Natural History of Selborne. "Post 8vo, 


printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s, 


Wilde (Lady).— The Ancient Legends, Mystic “Charms, and 


Superstitions of cand; with Sketches of the Irish Past Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 


Solence in Short Chapters. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
A bas ple Trontiees on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

















Y. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The ‘Chemistry of FT and Steel Making. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s.. 
A Yi of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125, 6d. 


Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).—A Child Widow. Post Bvo, bds., 2s. 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 


An Easy-going Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.62. | His Dead Past. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. . 


on Evolution. "with 259 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6 
peaxen from a Naturalist’s Note-Book, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25: 62, 
Leisure-Time Studies. With Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Studies in Life and Sense. With 36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢, 

Accidents: How to Treat Them. With Illustrations.“ Crown ‘Evo, iad ‘cloth, 15.642, 
Glimpses of Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth.extra, 3s. 64. - 


Winter (John Strange), Stories by. ‘ Post 8vo,_ illustrated boards, 
































2s. each: cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Cavalry Life. ~ > 1 Reét 1 L ds. = 
Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends. LIBRARY EDITION, set in new type and hand- 
some y otind Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
With 34 1 ions by E. G. THOMSON and E. STUART HARDY. “Crown 














8vo, cloth oe 35. 62. - 


Wissmann ‘(Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 
1 Africa. With 92 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Wood | (H. F.), Detective Stories bys Post 8vo, boards, 2s. each, 
from Scotland Yard. | The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Woolley (Celia Patker).—Rachel Armstrong ; or, Love and The- 
ology. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 62. 
Wright (Thomas, F.S.A. ), Works by. 


Caricature History of the Georges; or, Sean of the House of Hanévér. ‘Compiled from 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures’ of the Time. With 
over 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

History of Caricature and of the ‘érotesqu e in Art, Literature; Sculpture, and 
Painfing. Illustrated by F, W. FAIRHQLT, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7. 


Wyaman (Margaret).—My Flirtations. With 13 ‘Tilusteations by 


BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Forlorn Hope, Castaway. 
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‘ZZ’ (L. Zangwill).—A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr. 8vo, 35.64. 


Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each, 


The Fortune of the Rougons. Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

The Conquest of Plassans. [Shordly. 

His Excellency (Eu gene Rougon). With an Introduction by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, 

The Dram-Shop (L’Assommoir). With Introduction by E. A. VIZETELLY. 

The Fat and the Thin. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

Money. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. 

The Downfall. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 

The Dream. Translated by ELIZA CHASE. ‘With Ei ight Illustrations by JEANNIOT. , 

Doctor Pascal, Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. With Portrait of the Author, 

Lourdes. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, 

Rome. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELEY: ” 

Paris. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELL 

Fruitfulness (Fécondité). Translated and | Edited, with an Introduction, by E. A. tte 
hortly. 


With Zola in England.. By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 
SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN -SERIES. 
*,* For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetibal arrangement, pp. 1-26. 
The Mayfair Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 














f 





Quipa ps and Quiddities. Ye W. D. ADAMS, Theatrical Anecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD. 
e Agony À Colnmn of ‘ The Times. Ourselves. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
A Journey Fouml My Room. By x. ‘DE MAISTRE. Witch Stories. By E. L.YNN LINTON. 

Translated by HENRY ATTWELL Pastimes and Players. By. ey “MACGREGOR: ; 
Poetical Ingenuities. DA T. DOBSON. ” New Paul and Virginia. W. H. MALLOCK. 
The Cupboard Papers. By FIN-BEC, Muses of Mayfair. Pitted by. H. C. PENNELL. 
W. 8. Gilbert's Plays. Three Series. Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By H. A. PAGE. , 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. puce on Pegasus. By H.C. ‘PENNELL. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir A HELPS. egasus Re-saddled. By H. C. PENNELL. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPS. Panes. By Hon. HUGH ROWLEY. 

Autocrat of Breakfast. Table. By O. W. HOLMES. More Puniana. By ue HUGH ROWLEY. 

Curiosities of Criticiam. By H. J JENNINGS, By Stream and Sea. WILLIAM SENIOR. 
enciland Palette. By R. KEMPT. Leaves from a Naturalists À Note-Book. By Dr.. 
Little Essays: from LAMB'S LETT! ERS. ANDREW WILSON, 
Forensic Anecdotes, By JACOB LARWOOD. 








The Golden Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. 





Songs for Sailors. By W. C. BENNETT. Scenes of Country Life. By EDWARD JESSE. 
Lives of the Necromancers. By W. GODWIN. La Mort d'Arthur: Selections from MALLORY. | 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. ‘By The Poeticat Works of Alexander Pope. a 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Diversions of the Echo Club. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Tale for a Cl Corner. By LEIGH HUNT. 








Handy Novels. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 64. each. 
Dr. Palliser's Patient. By GRANT ALLEN Taken from the Enemy. By H. NEWBOLT. 
Monte Carlo Stories. By Joan BARRETT. : The Old Maid's Sweetheart. By A. ST. AUBYN. 
Black Spirits and White. By R. A. CRAM. Modest Little Sara. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. M. E. COLERINGE. 


My ‘Library. Printed on laid paper, post § 8vo, half-Roxburgbe, 2s. 6d. each. 
ape Journal of Maurice de Guerin, ee crue Johnstone. sa CHARLES READE, 
e Dramatic Essays o! Tles Lamb. 2; offington. . HARLES READE. 
cnrs Examivation of Willlam Shakspeare. 6 2 

By W. S. LANDOR, 


The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each, 

















Gastronomy. ‘ By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. The Essays of Elia. By CHARLES: LAM 
Robinson e. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK d of the Clergy. By JACOZ L'ARWOCD, 
Autocrat o: pBroaktest-Zab le and The Professor The Epicurean, &c. By THOMAS MOORE, 

at the ere O. W. HOLMES, lays y. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
Provin pese al. Fulliver's s Fravels, &c. By Dean SWIFT. 
Whims and ites By THOMAS Hoop. Illustrated. 
Leigh Hunt's Essays. Edited by E. OLLIER. White's Natural History of Selborne. 





«The Barber's Chair, By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Popular Sixpenny Novels. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By WALTER Held in Bondage. By OUIDA, 








BESANT. Moths. By QUID. 

The Golden Butterfly. By WALTER BESANT Under awe Flage gs. * By OUIDA. 

and JAMES RICE. - By Pro By JAMES PAYN. 
The Deemster, By HALL CAINE. Peg Wo ; and Lobristie Johnstone. By 
HET et at crime: x HALE CAINE, | sh CHARLES | READ! 

na. ILKIE COLLIN: 8 lols 

The Moonstone, By Rires Re nee and the Hearth. By CHARLES 

6e Woman in White. By WILKIE COLLINS. Never Too 1 Late to M 
The Dead Secret. Er ILKIE COLLINS. Hard Cash. CHAREST READ Fe ieee 
The New Magdalen, By WILKIE COLLINS, The Old Factory, By WILLIAM À WESTALL, 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Lisrary Epitions oF Novecs, nié Rare crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 


The Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Die. 

This Mortal Coil. 
The rar N DER: 


By Mrs. ALEXAND 

Valerie's Fate. 
A Life Interest, A arene ‘with Fate. 

|. Mona's Choice. A Golden Autumn. 
By Woman's Wit. | Mrs.Crichton'sCreditor. 
The Cost of Her Pride. | The Stepmother. 
By F. M. ALLEN.—Green as Grass. 

GRAN . 

Philistia, |° Babylon, | The Great Taboo. 
Strange Stories Dumaresq's Daughter. 
For Maimie's Sake, Duchess of Powysland. 
In all Shades. Blood Royal. 


8. 
Nee Sealed Orders. 


WILKIE COLLINS—continued, 


Miss or Mrs.? Jezebel's Panghter. 
The New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. Heart and 8cience, 
The Two Destinies. The Evil Genius. 

‘I Say No. The Legacy of (Cain. 
Little Novels. A Rogue’s 

The Fallen Leaves. Blind Love 


M. J. COLQUHOUN. Every Inch Soldier, 
By E.H.COOPER. ~Geoffory Hamilton 
By V. C. COTES.— two Girls on a Barge 
Cc. E. RSS —His Vanished Star. 

By, H. N. CRELLIN. 

Romances of the Old Seraglio. 

By MATT 








. By M. ANDERSO 

By DWI NY L. ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phenician. | Constable of St. Nicholas. 
By ROBERT BARR. 

In a Steamer Chair. A Woman Intervenes, 
From Whose Bourne. Revenge! 

By FRANK BAR TT. 
Woman of DonBracelets. Under a Strange Mask. 
Fettered for Life. Missing Witness 
The Hardie Scandal. Was She Justified? 

by LLE.’—Vashti and Esther. 


Bedi 


(Money Mortiboy. 


The Golden Buttery. 

The Monks Si Thelema. 
y Sir WALT 

All Sorts & Conditions. 

The Captains’ Room, 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forater. 

Uncle Jack. 

World Went Well Then. 

Children of Gibeon. 

Herr Paulus. 

Por Faith and Freedom. 

To Call Her Mine. 

The Revolt of Man 


sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 


7 Celia's Arbour. 


In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten SAN Tenant. 
ER BES 

The Holy AN 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 
S.Katherine's by Tower 
Verbena Camellia, &c, 
The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 
‘Dreams of Avarice. 
The Master Craftsman. 
The City of Refuge. 

A Fountain Sealed, 





The Bell of St. 


The he Changeling, 


By AMBROSE y BIERCE— ta Midst of Life. 


Ainslie’ 8 LS 


AROLD BINDLOSS. 


By M. McD. BODKIN.—Dora Myrl. 


By PAUL BOURG 
By J. D. BRAYSHA 
By ROBERT 

pie A the Sword, 

A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Martyrdom of Madeline 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Charlatan. 


ET.—A Living Lie. 
AW.—Slum Bilbouettes. 
BUCHANAN. 
The New Abelard, 
Matt. | Rachel Dene 
Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 


R. W. CHAMBERS.-The King in Yellow. 
By J. M. SOREL’ —The Minor Chord. 
y HALL CAIN 


Shadow of . Byatt 


The Red Sultan ne of Isabel 
M Te & FRANCES COLLINS. 

Transmi, From Midnight to Mid- 

Blacksmit eh ‘e Scholar. yen. 

‘The Village Comedy You Play me rae. 

KIE COLLIN 

Armadale. pil The Woes = White, 

No Name. | Antonina [fhe Law and the Lady. 

Basil. | Hide and Seek. [The Haunted Hotel. 

The Dead Secret. The Moonstone. 

Queen of Hearts. Man and Wife, 





IM. 
The Ad es of a Fair cei 
By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 
Tales of one YE 
B. M. CROKE 


Diana ane Fe on. The Real ou Hilda, 





Proper Pride. Married or Singie ? 

A Family Likeness. Two Maste! 

Pretty Miss Neville. In theKingdom of Kerry 
A Bird of Passage. Interference. 

‘To Let.’ | Mr. Jervis. | A Third Person, 
Village Tales. Beyond the Pale. 


Bome One Elve. a Jason. | Miss Balmaine's Past. 
By W. CYPLES.—Hearts of Gold. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. : 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. se 
H. C. DAVIDSON. —mr. Sadler's Daughters, 
By E. DAWSON.-The Fountain of Youth, 
By Fe DE MILLE.—A Castle in Spain. 
By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our TAGS of Tears. Circe's Lovers. ‘ 
By HARRY DE WINDT. 
True Tales of Travel and Adventure, 
By DICK DONOVAN.» 
The Mystery of 
Jamaica Terrace. 
‘ales of Terror. 


Man from Manchester. 
Chronicles of Michael 
Danevit 


Records Fe Vincent Trl 
RICHARD DOWLING. 
où coans Money. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE 
The Firm of Girdlestone. 
By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
A Daughter of To-day. {| Vernon's Aunt. 

By A. EDWARDES.—A Plaster Saint. 
By a. S. PO Rie Coa 
y G. MANVILLE FE 
Carsed Dy a Fortune. A fia AN ais 

The Case of Ailsa Gray | King of the Castle 
Commodore Junk. Master of Ceremonies. 





The New Mistress. Eve at the Wheel, &é. 
Witness te He Deed, The Man witha Shadow 
The Tee One Maid's Mischief. 
The Whi ite vita. Story of Antony Grace. 
Black Blo: This Man's Wife, 

Double (utng. 
Bag of e Gunning. Woman Worth Win- 


By PE Rey EITZG ERALD peat Zero 
y R. E. FRANCILLON. 
One Reel Ropes of Sand. 
A Dog and | his Shadow. | Jack Doyle's sente. 
A Real By SE 
AROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth’s répare: ue | The GAUL, Girl. 
LBERT G 
AStrange ere Foundina ne Oylinder 
By PAUL GAULOT.—The Red Shirts. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Babin Gre RE ane golden Shaft. 
he 
or ‘Hick Degree raes of Yarrow 


+ GLANVILLE. 
The Lost bed The Golden Rock. 
A Fair Colonist, Tales from the Vald 
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Tue Piccaniey (3/6) Novezs—continued. 


The Fate of] Herbert Wayne 
By, Rev: S. BA 


GOODMAN. 
ING GOULD. 


à a 8) | Eve. 
ÉCIL € GRIFFITH. ~Coriathia Marazion. 
SÉSNES GRUNDY.—Days of his Vanity. 

A. CLAVERING GUNTER. 


By 
A Florida pre 


The Track of Fra 
By. COSMO 
Siemon Vim o8sible. 


EN, ALL 


| J 
HA MI AILTO 
| Througha Le 


HOMAS HARDY. 


Under 18 


reenvod Tree. 











By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heath? and Snow. Phantaste: 

LLO Chane ¢ How Republic. 
P.&V. Bikar ba tage . —The Disaster. 


y ME 
A Soldier of Fortune. On Brink of a Chasm. 
In an Iron Grip. e Siren. 
Dr. ‘Ramsey's atient. The Way of a Woman. 
es oftheCharmer | A Son of Ishmael. 


y LEONARD MERRICK, 
This ‘ee of Fools. Cynthi: 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
The Gun-Runner. The King's Assegal. 
LuckofGerardRidgeley. | Rensh. Fanning'sQuest. 
« MUDDOCK. 











BRET HARTE Maid Mariad and Robin Hood. | Golden Idol. 

A Waif of pe) Lars A rotegce of Jack | Basile the Jester. | Young Lochinvar. 
Agate.” “(springs. | Clarence. a ere CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Sappho of Green | Barker's Luck. L e's re nement he Way Way oi the Wor R 
Col. Starbottle's Client. evil's Ford. {celsfor.’ | Joseph's Coat Bo n'a Little Girl 

f ly Dows. | The Crusade of the 'Ex- | Coals of Fire mes pa Revenge: 
Bell Ringer of of Angel's. | Three Partners. : Old Blazer's Hero. 
Tales of Trailand Town | Gabriel Conroy. Val Strange, | Hearts. tn Hs Per 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. A Model Father, Mount Despair. 
art y | Dust. Beatrix Randolph. By the Gate of the Sea. | A Capful o Nails. 
EtiSPouedin | Bly tonaertrsou. | AB glnameneer| Die frag Cam 
Fortune's Fool. Spectre of Camera. Cynic By MU RRAY an Cre HERMAN. 
By Sir A. HELPS, —1van de Biron. The a’ Bible. Paul Jones's Alias. 
By L ten DERSON.—Agatha Page. One Traveller Re 
By G. A. HENTY. By nome NISBET.— atl op v 
Dorothy's.Double. {The Quoen's Cup. By W. E. NORRIS. 
By Aou HILL. The Common Ancestor. Saint Ann. 1 Billy Bellew. 
y TIGHE HOPKINS. fom Wentwors Tien. 

My 11 and uty. y G. 
us sey, one ad emo Cemiconnt, | à weird Gift. { Love's Depths, 
VICTOR. HUGO. Te Outlaw of Iceland. By Mrs. OLIPHANT.--The Sorceress, 
FERGUS HUME.—tady from Nowhere. OUIDA. — 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. Held in Bondage. In a Winter City. 
A Mental Strugzle. The Coming of Chloe. Strathmore. | Chandos Friendship. 
Lady Verner’s Flight. Nora Crein Under Two Moths. | Ruffino. 
The Red-House Mystery | An ‘Anxious ‘Moment, A (Ge Fipistrello. | Ariadne. 
The Three Graces. pril's Lad: ecil Castlemaine's A Village Commune. 
Professor's. Experiment. Peter’ : 8 Wits, Tricotrin. | Puck. Bimbl | Wan 
A Fos of Cr ti Lovi Folle Farine. | Frescoes. | O1 

Mrs. À LFRE D ‘H UNT. ‘A Dog of Flanders. In Mare: 

The de Casket. i Sears Matane. Byrlin. | Guilderoy, 
hat ee Era Two pese Shoes. Two Offenders. 


C. J. EUTCLIÈRE TYNE. 

eves, 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
y GEORGE LAMBERT. 
The Preside ent of Bor: 

By | DMOND "LÉPELLETIER. 

Madame ses 


Gène. 
By ADAM LILBURN. 
A Tragedy in Marb! 
y HARRY LINDSAY... 
on Roberta, The Jacobite. 
By HENRY W. L Crau Fleyce. 


Honour of 














Patricia Ki Ra “YN Suey t 
atricia Kem’ e onemen o! 
Under which Lord? Dun FLeam 
‘My Love!’ | Ione, | The One Too Many. 
Paston Carew. Dulcie Everton. 
Sowing the Wind. ‘Rebel of the Family. 
With a Silken Thrent. An Octave of Friends, 
The World Well Los! 
By GUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Fair Saxon. onna Quixote, 
Binley Rochford. Bat of Athens, 
Dear Lady Disdain, The Comet of a Season. 
ola. Nelgh que Dictator. 
My Enemy's Daughter. The Riddle Ring. 
Miss Misentarope, The Three Di i 68. 
By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 
A London Legend, | The Royal Chriatopher, 





y MARGARET A. PAUL. 


PR and punis, 


JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir mL berd Under One ook, 

Less Black than We're | The Talk o the Town. 
Painted. Holiday 

A Confidential Agent. For 

A Grape from a Thorn. | The Burnt 

In Periland Privation. | The word and the ‘Will. 

ESS of Mirbridge. Sanay tories. 


Vv Pro 
Walter's” 8 Word. 
High ne 


ns Dreamer. 


roe Patient. 
A Modern Dick Whit- 


By WILL PAYNE. 


y Mrs. CAMPBELL | PRAED. 


Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christin: 


y E. C. 
Valentina. a! Fo! 


Mise Pan 's Affecti 


PERLE PRYCE. 


gaskiss… 
Nulma. E ‘Madame Tzan, 
PRICE 
casters Rival. 


By Mrs. J. LA RIDDELL. 


Weird Stories. 


h Man's Daughter, 


BY. AMELIE RIVES S. 
. W. ROBINSON. 


Barbara Der: 
By 
The ay h ÉRBEI 


| Woman in the Dark, 


ERBERT RUSSELL, 


Tease” 
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TH FRAME (3/6) Mr ns 
By C ARLES, RE 
Res x Wosteaton: and , Griffith ee 
tie Johnstone, Love Little, Love Long. 
Hard Cash. The Double Marriage. 
Cloister & the Hearth. | Foul Play. 
Never Too Late to Mend | Put Y'rself in His Place 
The bourse, of True 
and Single- 
ahetitandDoupleface, | À 
at logra, 
Thief apn of a 


Trades; ; A Hero and 
a Martyr; and The | Readiana; and Bible 
Wandering Heir. Characters. 


J. RUNCIMAN.—a pers and Shellbacka. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL 


Round = Galley-Fire. o 


a EERO Louise. 
In the Middle Watch. | Alone onWideWide Sea. 
ce the Fo’k'sle Head 


later. 
The Jilt, & otherStories'; 
&GoodStories of Man. 
A Perilous Secret. 


HE 





A Voyage to the Cape. | Is He th an ? 
Book for the Hammock. | Good Ship ‘Mohock.' 
Mysteryof ‘Ocean Star’ | The Convict Ship. 
Jenny Harlowe. Heart of Oak. 

An er Tragedy. The Tale of the Ten. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels, | The Last Entry. 


By DORA RUSSELL, Drift of Fate. 
BAYLE ST. JOHN.—A Levantine Family. 


ADELIN 3 GEANT. 
br. mais Bayan a ER 


hi 

By HAWLEY SM 
Without Love or Licence. | The Outsider, 
The Master: of Rathkelly. | Beatrice & Benedick. 
Long Odds. A Facing Rubber. 
T. W. SPEIGHT. 





A Secret ae e Sea. A Minion of the Moon. 
The Grey Monk. Becret Wyvern Towers. 
The Master of Trenance | The Doom of Siva. 
rw Web of Fate. 

By A LAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. Orchard Damerel. 
The Junior Dean. e Tremiett Diamonds, 
Master of St. Henedict's, The Wooing of May 
To his Masters gic Honeymoon. 
Gallantry Bow A Proctor's Wooing. 
In Face of she Sone Fortune's Gate. 


mnie Mae 
By JOHN STAPE ‘ORD. — Doris and I. 
By R. STEPHENS.—tThe Cruciform Mark. 
R. A. STERNDALE.—the Afghan Knife. 
R. L. STEVENSON.-—The Suicide Club. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 
The Youn; g Master of Hyson Hall, 
By AN IE THO. era Siren’s Web: 
By BERTHA_THOMAS. 
Proud Matsie. | The Fle Player. 


FRANCES 
pipe upon Bea. 


ie y ANTHON 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann, 
mare Fay. 


ike 


E. TROLLOPE. 
Mabel's Progress. 


TROLLOPE. 
‘Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers 


y IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
stor trom Foreign Novelists, 


By MAR 

Choice Works. 
Library of Humour, 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Roughing It; and The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. — 
TheAmerioan Claimant. 
AdventuresTomSawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad.’ 
Fe Fer. Detective 


F.-TYTLER. 


K T 


WAIN. : 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. 
The Gilded Age. 

Prince and the Pauper. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Adventures o! 

Huckleberry Finn. 

A Yankee at the Court 
of King Art) 


har. 
Stolen: "White Bley Elephant, 
£1,000,000 Bank-note. 
rYILER Judith. 


By SARAH TYT 


WhatSheCameThrough 
Buried Diamonds, 

The Blackhall Ghosts, 
The Macdonald Lass. 
Witch-Wife. | Sapphire 4 


LLEN 


R. 
Mrs. RE dis God- 
deases, | Lady Bell. 
Rachel Lan, 





" Honoymoon's Eclipse. 
Young Dragon. 


UPW 


The Queen SAL Owen | The Princeof Balkistan 
By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


A Court Trage: 
By E. A. 


oz ETELLY.—the Scorpion, 


By F. WARDEN.—Joan, the Curate. 


By a WARMAN.—Express Messenger, 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
For Honour and Life. |A Queer Race. 
AWoman Tempted Him | Ben Clough. 
Her Tw Hions. e Old Factory. 
Two Pinches of Snuff. | Red Ryvington. 
Nigel Fortescue. Ralph Norbreck's Trust, 
Birch Dene. Trust-mone 
The Phantom Clty. Bons of Belial. 

Roy of Roy's Court. 
ATHA WESTBURY. 


B 
The shadow of Hilton Fernbrook, 


By_C. J. WILLS. 


—An Eas 


voies Fellow. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Cavabs 


A Soldier's Childr 


Life and Regimental Legends. 


By M. WYNMAN.—My Flirtations 
B OLA. 


y 
The Fortune of the Rougons. ‘ 
Abbe Mouret's FEAR MALO 


The Conquest of Plassan: 
The Downfall. 


The Dream, | Money. 
Dr. Pascal, Lourdes, 
The Fat and the Thin. 


4 His Excellency. 

The Dram-Shop. 
Rome. | Paris, 
Fruitfalness. 


By ‘Z Z.’—A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post aie illustrated Lu”: 2s. each 
y E. LESTER ARNOLD. 


A D 
Artemus Wis d FER oe bissuaee 


EDMOND ABOUT. 
The ren 


HAMILTON AÏDÉ. 
Carr of os lyon. 


ly 
Maid, Wife or Widow? A Life Interest. 


Mona's Choice. 
Pret 8 site By Woman's Wit. 





Phra ‘a vie bans 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 


Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life & Death. 
Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
Polly Morrison. 

Lieut. Barnabas 
Honest Davi 

A Prodigal's Progress. 


Found Quilty. se 
À Recoiling Vengcence, 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford, &c. 

‘oman of IronPrace'ts 
The Harding Scar.tal, 
A Missing Witness. 


By GRANT. ALLEN, 
Philistia. | 
Strange Stories. Duchess of r Powyaland, 
For Maimie’s Sake. Blood Royal. piece. 
In all Shades Ivan ea ter- 
The Beckoning Hand, | The Scall 
The Devil Mo: coil. 
The Tents of Shem. At Market Value. 
The Great Taboo. Under Sealed Orders, 





By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 


Camp Notes. Chronicles of No-man's 
Savage Life, i Land, 
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Two-SHILLtinc NoveLs—continued, 
By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. ' 
Ready. Mone: Mortiboy By Celia's Arbour, 
My Little Girl. Cc cparlain of the Fleet. 
With A Harp and Crown, Seamy Side. 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
By MATT CRIM. 
The be of a Fair Rebel. 
y B. M. CROKER, 








This Son of Vulcan. The Case of Mr. Lucraft. illage Tales and Jungle 
The Golden Butterfly. | In Trafaigar's Bay. Pretty as Neri vine zedies. ic 
The Monks of Thelema. | The Ten Years’ Dien Te + Two rs. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. A Bird of Passage, Mr. Jervis. 
All Sorts and Condi-| The Bell of St. Pan's. Randy ikeness, | Manied of Sa 
The Cagesing Room, to Lyonesse. 4 Third Person. Interference, 
in a Gardén Fair. | 8.Katherine sby Tower : By W. CYPLES. 
Do Forster: Verbena, Game Bte- Hearts of Gold. 
nele phanotis 
The World Went Very | The Ivory Gate 8% ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
e Rebel Queen. i Or 
Children of Gibeon, Beyond the Dreams of ERASMUS DAWSON. 
Por Patt nad F d The Revolt of M ae vont 7 JAME oc DE MILLE 
or Paith and Freedom. e Revolt of Man. À 
To Call Her In Deacon's Orders. A casts A Spain. ES MILL 


e 
The Master Craftsman. | The City of Refuge. 
By AMBROSE BIERCE. 
In the Midst of Life. 

BY BRET HARTE. 
Californian Stories. Flip. | Marnja. 
Gabriel Conroy.. à Phyllis of the Sierras. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. Waif of the Plains. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. Ward of Golden Gate. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. | The Martyrdom of Ma. 
A Child of Nature, deline. 

God and the Man. The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. ' The Heir of Linne. 
Foxglove Manor. Woman and the Man. 
The Master of the Mine. | Rachel Dene. Matt. 
Annan Water. Lady Kilpatrick. 

By BUCHANAN and MURRAY. 


The Cha: 
HALL CAINE. 
The ey: of a Crime. | The Deemster, 
A Son of Ragar. 
By Commander r CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the ' Black Pr! 
By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
The Adventures of Jones. 
By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Lover of a Las 
By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Panl Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed Lis Wife. 
By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. | The Red Sultan. 
By Cc. ,ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 
By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne on am ey PRE and Twen: 





Transmigration. Village Come y. 
From 1 Midnight to You Flay me False. 

night x Blacksmith and Scholar 
A Fight with Fortune. | Frances. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
My 


Armadale. | AfterDark. Miscellanies. : 

No Name The Woman in White. 
Antonina, The Moonstone. 
Basil. Man and Wife. 

Hide and Seek. Poor Miss Finch. 


The Dead Secret, The Fallen Leaves. 

















Queen of Hearts, : ] 

Miss or Mrs.? The Black Robes 

The New M: Heart and Science. 
. The Frozen Deep. ‘I Say No!' 

The Law and the Lady | The Evil Geni 

The Two Destinies, Little Novels 

The Haunted Hotel. Legacy of ( of Cain. 

A Rogues Ate, 


« J. COLQUH e 
Every BA Soldier, * Li Q OUN 








By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 
y DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man Hunter. In the Grip of the Law, 
Tracked and rag From Information Re- 
cengnte at Las ceived, - 


Tracked to eo Doom: 
Who a” oluoned Hetty 


Link b: 
Suspicion D Aroused. | 
Man‘ from Manchester. | Dark Deeds. 
a Detectives 's Triumphs reales enone. 
e Mystery of Jamaica Terra 
ihe Chronicles of Michael Danevite 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Polkt of Honour... |-Archie Lovell. 
By M. BETHAM- EDWARDS. 
Felicia. | Kitty. 
aos By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
OXY. 


By Ge: MANVILLE FENN. 
The New Miser mae Deer] Li 
Ve to the ‘Deed. Virgin. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 





Bella Donna. Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
ney ever Forgotten. REC five . Brooke 
Pater Zero, e Lady of Brantome. 


By P. FITZGERALD and others. 
Strange Secrets. 
By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


Filthy L ao 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. King or Knave? 
One by One. Sonate ot pis Law. 
A Real Queen. Ropes of 


wton 
Prefaced_b: Sir BARTLE FRÈRE. 
Pandurang fe 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
B GILBERT GAUL. 
. a CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gra; D: | Hl Honour Bound. 
lo: 
(Gold. | The Braes of Yarraut 
hat will World Say 7) The Golden Shaft, 
In Love and War. | Of High Degree. 
For -the King. By toad. and Stream 
In Pastures Green. a Dream, 
re Hard Knot. 


Queen of the Meadow. 
pear 8 ‘$ Delight. 
The Dead Heart. 


Heart's Problem. 
By WILLIAM UGILBE! T. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. AU of the 


James Duke. 

me LEE RNEST GLANVILLE. 
€: 

A Fair Colonist, | du 





‘ 
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Two-SHILLinc NoveLs—continued, 
By Rev. s. BARING GOULD. 


Red Spider. 
By HENRY, GREVILLE. 
A Noble Woman. 


CECIL GRIFFITH. 
rinthta Mar I 


‘azion. 


By SY Does GRUNDY. 
The Days of his Vani 
By JOHN HABBERTON. 


Brueton's Yayou. | Country Luck. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every: any Papers. 

By THOMAS: HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tri 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
G Beatrix Randolph. 
Ellice ‘Quentin, 


Love—or a Ni 
Fortune's Fool. David Polndexter's Dis- 


Sebastian Strome, Te "Spectre. of the 
Dust. amera. 
By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 


Ivan de oe 
y G. A. HENTY. 
Rujub the angles 
AR HERMAN. ‘ 
A Leading 


y HEADON HILL. 
Zambra ME Detective 
By JOHN HILL. 
Treason Felony. 
y Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 








By Mrs. HUNG GERFORD. 
A Maiden all Forlorn. aay Verner’s Flight. 
In Durance Vile, The ed-House Mystery 
Marvel. The ee Graces. 


A Mental Struggle. 
4A Modern Circe. 
April's Lady. 
Peter's Wife. 


By M 
Thornicroft’s Model, 
That Other pera 


Unsatisfactory Lover. 
2 tty. 


Nora Creina. 
Professor's Experiment. 


5. ALFRED HUNT. 


Self-Condemned. 
The Leaden Casket, 


By WM. JAMESON. 


My Dead a 
HARRI 
The Dark Fe een. 
y RK 
Colonial re aud Ficti 


A Drawn Game. : 
‘The Wearing” of the 


ETT JAY. 
Queen of gounanens: 
KERSHAW. 


ons. 


ASHE KING 


Passion's Slave. 
Bell Barry. 





Green.’ 


sien, By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
by "JOHN LEYS. 
y EB. LYNN, LINTON. 


The Haier 


Patricia aH 

The World Well Lost, 
Under which Lord? 
Paston Carew. G 
“My Lovell’ 


Jone. 
With a "By Thread. 


The Atonement of Leam 


Dundas, 
Rebel of the Family, 
Sowing the Win 
The One Too Wang. 
Dulcie Everton, 


HENRY W. LUCY. 


Gideon pre, 

By_JUSTIN 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neishbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter 
A Fair Saxon. 


McCARTHY. 


The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 
Red Diamonds, 








The Riddle Ring. 





By HUGH MACCOLL, 
Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather 2 and Snow. 
By AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
Her DA AARINE ea MACQUOID: 


y W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New er 


Y BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A secret of the Sea. 
By aa T. MEADE. 
A aii of Fortun 
LEONARD MERRICK. 
The mat who was Goo 
y JEAN MIDDL. MASS. 
Touch By Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt oa 
By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Storfes Weird and Won- | From the Bosom of the 
derful. Deep. , 
Tho Dead Man's Secret. . 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Model Father, A Bitof Human Nature,’ 
Joseph's Coat, First Person Singular. 
Coals of Fire. Bob Martins LittleGirL 





‘Val Strange. | Hearts. | Time’s-Revenges, 
Old Blazer's Hero. A Wasted Crime, 
The Way of the World. | In Direst Peril. 


Mount Despair. 
nt. A Capful o’ Nails 
By the Gate of the Sea. 


By MURRAY and PH AN 
6, 





One T 
Paul Jones" 8 Alias. 


By Hl HENRY MURRAY. 

A Game of Bluff. | A Song of Sixpence, 
By H UME NISBET. 

“Bail Up!' | Dr.Bernard St.Vincent. 
By W. E. N ORRIS. 

Saint Ann's. | Billy Bellew. 


By ALICE O’HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate ? 
By GEORGES OHNET. 
Dr. Rameau. | À Weird Gift. 
A Last Love. | 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

















Whiteladies. The Greatest Helress in 
The Primrose Path. England. 
By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage, Hots. Lit. Wooden Shoes 
RE 
ni er wo Flags. an et Commun 
ecil Castlemaine’ 'aGage bf Fg 
©: mar 
‘ack. I nr 
alle Farine. In Maremma, 
A Dog of Flanders, Guilderoy, 
Pascarel. Ruffino, 
Signa. yrHn, 
Princess Napraxine, Santa Barbara, 
In a Winter City. Two Offenders. 
Ariadne. Ouida's Wisdom, Wit, 
Pe We and Pathos. 





ARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
cu a Simpl 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


“The Romance of a Sta’ 


The Soul of Countess iin, 
Outlaw and L Mrs. Tr ki: 
Christina Chard, 
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Two-SHiLLiNG N der 
By E. C. FRIC 


Valenting, 
The Foreigners. 


D oe élan sRival. 
Gerald. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 


Miss Maxwell's Affections. 
By. JAMES PAYN. 
Bentinck's Tu The Talk of the Town. 
urphy's Master, Holiday Tasks. 
À County Family. A Perfect Treasure. 
At Her orey: What He Cost Her. 
Cecil’s Tryst. A Confidential Agent. 
The Clyftards of Clyffe. | Glow-worm Tales. 
The Foster Brothers. The Burnt Million. 
Found Dea Sunny Stories. 
The Best of Husbands, | Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Walter's Word. A Woman's Vengeance. 
Halves, The Family Scapegrace. 
Fallen Fortunes. Gwendoline’s Harvest, 
Humorous Stories, Like Father, ake Son. 
ree Reward. Married Beneath Him, 
A Marine Residence. Not Wooed, but Won. 
k Abbey Less Black than We're 
By Prox Painted. 
Under One Roof, Bone! Private Views. 
High Spirits. e from a Thorn. 
Gafiyon’ 8 Year, The rates of Mir- 
From Exile. bridge. 
For Cash Only, The Word and the Will. 
+. A Prince of the Blood. 
The Canon's Ward, A Trying Patient, 
By CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to; A Terrible Temptation. 
Mend. Foul Play. 
Christie Johnstone. The ‘Wandering Heir. 
‘The Double Marriage. | Har F 
dE Yourself in His Bingleheart and Double- 
Love Me Little, Love | Good ‘Stories of Man and 
e Long. other Animals, 
The Cloister and the| Peg Woffington. 
earth. Grifith Gaunt. 
The ours of True} A Perilous Secret. 
Love. A Simpleton. 
The Ji Readiana. 
The be Autobiography of| A Woman-Hater. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Weird stares, The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. The Mystery in Palace 
Her Mother's Darling. Garden 
The Prince of Wales's ane: Vans Curse, 
Garden mt \ À 





By AMELIE RIVES. 


Barbara Dering. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 


Women are strange. The Woman in the Dark 
The Hands of Justice. 
y JAMES RUNCIMAN. 

Schools and Scholars. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 

y W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. | An Ocean Tragedy. 
On the Fok'sle Head. My Shipmate Louise. 
In the Middle Watch. Alone on Wide Wide Sea. 
A Voyage, to the Cape. | Good Ship ‘ Mohock.' 


as Hook for the Ham- 
the. SBiystery | of the 


The Phantom Death, 
Is He the 
Heart of Oak. 


ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


ua in the Dark. 


HAWLEY SMART. 


By 
Without Love or Licence. 
Beatrice and Benedick. 
The Master of Rathkelly. 


The PI er. 
| Long Odds. 


T. W. SPEIGHT. 


By 
The Mysteries of Heron 


Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 





Back to Life. 

The LoudwaterTrage dy. 
a Bemenee 
nittance in Full 
Husband from the Ses 


ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


A Fellow By, Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 


Orchard Damerel. 
In the Face of ‘theworld. 


Master of St.Benedict's | The Tremlett Diamonds 


To His Own Master. 


AS R. Ae STERNDALE. 


The Afghan Enif 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


New Avabian N 


By BÉRTHA T THOMAS. 


Cressida. 


Violin-Player 


By WALTER ‘THORNBURY. 


Tales tor the Marines. 


| Old Stories Retold. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE 


Diamond Cut Diamond. 


By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
nie Ships upon the | Anne Furn 


Frau Fro! 

Marion Fay. 

Kept _ the ‘Dark. 
John Caldigate 
The ie * ‘Live Now. 


Farnell's fu 
By 


D oere 
Mabel’s Progress. 


Famil: 
aoïdenLion of Granpert 


. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 


Stories from Foreign Novelis: 
MA RK TWAI N. 


By 
A Pleasure Trip on th 
Continen: 
The Gilded ve 


Huckleberry Finn. 
MarkTwain's Sketches. 





broad. 
Stolen White Elephant. 


Mistress apa 


The Bride 's Pass. 
Buried Diamonds. 
St. M: "8 City. 


Be 
Netlesse 0 Oblige. 
Disappeared. 








Life on the Mississippi 
The Prince and “he 


A Faites at the Court 
g Arthur. 

me 000 00 Bank. 

Note. 


By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
SARAH TYTLER. 


The Huguenot Family 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
What SheCameThrough 
Beauty and the Beast, 
Citoyenne Jaqueline. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen uinst Owen. | Prince CE Balkistan. 
Save the Queen 


By AARON "WATSON pan LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 


The Marquis of Carabas. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


Trust-Money. 


B 
A ld Widow. 


Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 


By J. S. WINTER: 


Cavalry Life. 


Regimental Legends, 


By H. F. woop, 
The Passenger’{ from Scotland Y. 
The Englishman of the Rue tain 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 





‘Ocean The Convict Fo 
The Romance of Jenny | The Tale of the 
Harl owe The Lass Entry. 
DORA RUSSELL. 
A gt boron at 
By GE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight sae we JORG 
GE, Li SIMS, 
The Ring à Maa” 
ane's Memoirs. FED ne ofa Landlady. 
Jane Married. comes from the Show. 
Fass of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. Dusonet Abroad. 
Tinkletop's Crime, Rogues aud Vagabonds. 








My Two Wives. 





Rachel 


ng ; Or, 


Love and Theology, 


EDMUND YATES. 


The ous Hope. | 


Castaway. 
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